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AUTHOE’S PKEFACB. 


In accordance with an announcement in his 6rst volume, the author hero 
presents to tlie world the second volume of the Great Ilarmonia. And a"ain 
he is moved to repeat, that he will not consent to bo considered as*an Infallihlo 
“teacher’’ of science and philosoph}'; but addresses his reveahnents to the In¬ 
tuition and Keason of the human soul. lie feels it to bo his duty to devote his 
life and interior i)Owci-s to the promotion of human progression, hai>pinees, and 
spiritual illumination—^to individual and social harmonization. And to obtain 
means and principles adeqiTate to the accompli.shmcnt of these sacred ends, he is 
impresscfVto seek, (as far as his abilities will permit,) the Natural, Spiritual, and 
Celestial departments of God’s Universal Temple; and to write, and suggest 
the proper application, of such geiveral truths as man’s physical and spiritual or 
ganization evidently requires. 

It will be perceived, by examining the contents of the chapters which follow, 
that the author has incorporated in this, as ho did in the preceding, volume, 
several articles which have before appeared. The present volume is eutitlfd 
the “ Teacher,” mi the ground that most of its contents refer especially to the 
common themes and interests of every-day life. According to the amount ot 
manuscript in the autlior’s possession, and tlnit which ho is yet to write upon 
the subject, it is supposed th.at the chapter concerning the Deity, will extend to 
the center of the third volume. And the rctvson, which he is imjircssed to as¬ 
sign, why the present work is not wholly devoted to the discussion of this sub¬ 
lime and holy theme, is this—^the nature and expansiveness of the subject, espe- 
oially in its concluding divisions, render it t<X) laborious for the general reader 
and too lengthy for that variety which is deemed essential to the w’elfare ot 
any publication. 

In the first chapter will be found, preceding an account of the author's early 
experience, several testimonies concerning his powers and achievem<-nts while 
in the capacity of'a seer, or snbieet f>f interior illuininatiun. And those who 
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would seek more information on this head, may consult the account which is 
given in the author’s first work, “ Nature’s Divine Revelations.” With regard to 
tlio writings of the author there is a great vjffiety of opinion. George II. I..eo, 
M. D., a very candid and honest writer, thus remarks respecting them :— 

“ Many critics have expended their powers in analyzing the sentiments of the 
book known as ‘ Nature’s Divine Revelations.’ It may be that their conclusions 
on the merits of this book arc correct in some respects and erroneous in others; 
but all should understand th.it Mr. Davis does not recognize infallibility either 
in himself or any other human being. He says: ‘ Let what I am impressed to 
state, then, be received as true, or rejected as false, according to its appeals to 
your judgment;’ and again he .says, ‘I know I shall, like all others, progress 
•eternally; ^erefore I do not promise to believe to-morrow exactly what I 
believe to-day, for I may know more.’ It is true that the writings of Mr. Davis 
may partake somewhat of the individuality of his own mind, like the produc¬ 
tions of all other authors. The wTitten ideas of every person are in a measure 
the expression of his own individuality, or a sjnnbol of the inspiration peculiar to 
himself. Tlie several books of the Rible bear an obvious impression of the indi¬ 
vidual minds of the persons by whom they wore W'ritten. Hence arise the dif¬ 
ferent styles and modes of expression which are hero apparent. Moses, David, 
Isaiah, and St. Paul, all had their peculiar styles of writing, according to the 
measure or degree of inspiration. It is so, also, with modern writers, both poets 
and theologians. 

Some persons question the propriety or consistency of entitling the book re¬ 
ferred to, ‘ Nature’s Divine IlcvelatTons,’ In reply let us ask, is not visible and 
invisible Nature a complete embodiment of the Divine Mind, representing both 
its outer and interior manifestations ?—and is not tliis volume a transcript of 
Nature in all its multiplied forms and infinite ramifications, and also of God in 
the unfathomable depths of his love, power, and wisdom? If so, then does it 
fully possess the very character which is indicated by its title. 

I woTild not defend the errors of Mr. Davis, if any exist. I.et them be fairly 
and candidly pointed out. But we are compelled to regard his w'ritings as the 
triumph of clairvoyance, and when we reflect Uiat these are the work of an un¬ 
educated young man, and then consider his profound philosophy, his far-rcach 
ing powers of thought and reason, together with the surpassingly beautiful Ian 
guage he employs, we say that these things eombined form the greatest wonder 
of our age. Can the history of mankind furnish another in.stance «f a person 
who has thus risen, without education, and while a mere youth, to become a 
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distinguished author on the most abstruse, metaphysical sciences—exhibiting in 
all these the most astcetiMung resourocsof thought and knowledge which would 
have cost other men, in the usual way <rf obtaining them, a long life-time ? I 
say, can history clearly show a ease parallel to this ? And have mankind yet 
fully appreciated this startling development of mental power V’ 

With regard to the vision, contained in tlie chapter on the author’s early ex¬ 
perience, there are a few explanations deemed necessary. As it originally ap- 
p<'arcd, it contained several statements w'hich did not harmonize with the 
author’s uniform revealments respecting the entire unsupernaturalness of all 
human events. These statements gave rise to many criticisms and speculations, 
in a manner not unlike the metliod usually adopted by commentators to harmo¬ 
nize biblical averments with each other, and especially with what they con¬ 
ceive such averments should be made to signify. The objectionable points; 
alluded to—^those which could not be readily explained according to the author’s 
standard, Mature and Reason —were the following: 

First,- -The unaccountable disappearance of tlie author on the morning sub¬ 
sequent to the fiistcning, by himself, of all the doors and windows of the dwell¬ 
ing ; w'hich the young man, who slept in an adjoining room, asserted, notwith¬ 
standing the author’s disappearance, he found in precisely the same condition 
on his dcscension from his bed-room to tlie lower story of the house. 

Second ,—^Tlie extraordinary journey which the author supposed he accom¬ 
plished in the brief period of sixteen hours—making the speed, according to 
human expericnee, utterly supernatural. 

Third ,—^Tlie mysterious and'apparently unaccountable manner in which ho 
erossed the Hudson river, in order to seek the Catskill Mountains. 

Fourth ,—The walking past all wagons, and other vehicles on his route to 
ronghkeepsle; and the author seeing the persons in them, but they not per¬ 
ceiving him—^thus implying his invisibility at tlie time. « 

When the vision, alluded to, was first published, the author candidly an¬ 
nounced liis inability, at the time, to furnish the public with the proper solution 
of these seemingly supernatural and contradictory statements,—alleging it ;i8 
Ivis reason, that he luwl truthfully related all he remembered, whiki in liis inte¬ 
rior state, of the iucidonte of the vision; and the circumstances with regard to 
the doors, uandows, etc., he rehited according to tlie allegations of the young 
man who ivas the first to observe the condition of the fastenings on the morning 
of the initiatory vision, related in the first ehaptor. 
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About eight months ago, however, the author obtained, by an interbr re¬ 
trospection of the whole expcrionee, a clear insight into the minuti® of the 
above occurrences; and, in consequence of the entire simplicity and almost in¬ 
utility of the explanations of the mysterious incidents of his vision, he has 
adopted this manner of presenting them to the public, rather than incorporat¬ 
ing them in the main body of his volume.-r-Though, it must be confessed, that 
a very instructive lesson, to biblical commentators and to speculators upon su¬ 
pernatural oocurrenccs, might bo obtained from the author’s explanations 
Showing, as they evidently do, that all “ mysteries,” when properly understood 
may be traced to one of tliree causes, namely:—to Nature’s immutable prinei 
pics; to the misapprehension of individuals; to the misrepresentations of enthu 
siastio zealots. 

Tlio author discovers, on his interior and rctrogrcssional examination of the 
statements referred to, that his friends were confounded with wonder at the 
mysterious nature of Ms egress from the house, on the supposition that the doors 
and windows were all tightly secured in the morning, as the young man stated 
—all, because this young man, desiring to aggravate the ciirlosity of tlie already 
excited citizens, and to enjoy the speeches occasioned thereby, did not tell the 
exact truth. For the autlior ascertained that he arose soon after retiring, while 
in the somnambulic state, prepared Mmself and noiselessly passed down stairs 
and out of the back door of the dwelling, tlirough an adjoining yard, into the * 
street. Tins is all the mystery there is in tliis circumstance, which has given 
rise to several elaborate speculations. 

Tlie explanation of the extraordinary jouinoy is found in the fact, which the 

%«■ 

author has ascertained, that he was absent from Poughkeepsie nearly five hours 
longer than he was first led to suppose. This renders the traveling not mo#o 
extraordinary than has been accomplished by several celebrated pedestrians •, 
though it is evident that tlie author’s natural speed of walking was much in¬ 
creased by the high excitement and strength which magnetism had imparted to 
his entire system. 

Perhaps no portion of this vision has excited more curiosity and speculation, 
than the author’s mysterious, passage over the Hudson river. But on examina¬ 
tion, he discovers that he walked across the river on the ice which had not then 
disappeared. This is very reasonable, when it is remembered that his vision 
was obtained on the seventh of March, at which time the Hudson river, in the 
region of Catskill, is mainly covered with ice. 

The next mystorions portion, referring to the author's implied invi.sibility to 
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persons on his walk the grave-yard to Poughkeepsie, is all explainable, ho 
discovers, on the ground that hecoafi^ded the flight of his spirit in that direc> 
tion, in advance of his body, with the act of traveling in his cffdinary state. He 
was then so young in spiritual exercises and experience, it was difficult at times 
for hijn to accurately discriminate between the passage of his mind, during its 
partial disengagement from the physical body, and the ordinary manner of 
walking. Tliis explains why he perceived the persons in tho veliicies on the 
road to Pouglxkeepsie, and yet was himself invisible to them. lie discovers 
that his spiritual perceptions passed over the road to tho village ; then returned 
to the grave-yard whei-e his body was left in a death-like state, but which h* 
spirit afterward completely re-entered; and flien 4ie naturally walked home; 
but did not remember tho latter circumstance in his first relation of the vision, in 
consequence of the intense excitement which the more essential portions of that 
interesting experience produced upon his mind. 

The author has announced his intention of devoting the ensuing year to pub¬ 
lic lectures and the teaching of the principles of the Ilarmonial Philosophy; and 
his readers will, therefore, not expect from him, at the end of this year, tlio 
third volume of the series. 

Mr. R. P. Ambler, editor of the Spirit Messenger, institutes Uie following in¬ 
teresting comparison between Nature and Theology:—“ The term Nature is 
properly used to express all the innumerable forms, both visible and invisible, 
existing in the whole universe, which are an effect and manifestation of the 
Creator’s power. It comprehends not only those things which may bo seen 
with the outward eye, but also those subtle and refined elements which, from 
their exalted position in the progressive scale of existence, arc beyond the reach 
of the human vision. Nature, tliereforc, embraces both tho physical and thfl 
spiritual, for one is as properly a work of God, and as necessai'ily subject to es¬ 
tablished laws, as the other. In short every thing in the whole universe may 
be comprehended in two great departments—God, the Cause—^Nature, tho 
Effect The supposition, then, tliat there is, or ever has been any thing, less 
than the Divine Mind itself, which is supernatural or above nature, involves an 
smi)ossibility and absurdity. 

I am aware tliat the plan of the old Tlieology is based, to a great extent, on 
tho occurrence of events whicti are regarded as supernatm*al. The basis, how 
ever, which is here recognized, is as friiil :ind untenable as the system itself is 
corrupt and false. The events sitpjioticd to be supernatural have been so re- 
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gapded, mert^ because tiie laws by which they were ivoduoc^ have not been 
iisderstood. 

Standing as it were in the vestibule df creation, we are able to penetrate but a 
small part of its sublime mysteries, and hence, not comprehending all the essen¬ 
tial principles operating in Kature, we have been iip^ned to Umit them to the 
boundary of our own vision, and imagine that those bcourrences which can not be 
readily explained, must be above or beyond nature, resulting from some special 
exercise of divine povver. When, however, we take a more extended survey of 
the Creator’s works; when we consider that every thing below God which exists 
as an effect of His power is a part of nature, and that those creations which arc 
spiritual and invisible to the outward sense, are governed by laws as fixed and 
immutable as those with which wo are acquainted in this mateiial sphere, wo 
shtdl realize that there is and can be notlung supernatural, but that all. events, 
however mysterious and wonderful in their character, are the result of estab¬ 
lished principles, which, though not at present comprehended, shall be known 
as we advance in knowledge, and the light of a superior wisdom breaks upon 
the soul.” In the midst of much that darkens man’s future pathway, there 
stands a bright and pure theology which leads the honest searcher of Truth 
to the contemplation of Deity in all the ways and metliods of his being. And 
those who would partake of such sweet enjoyment as naturally flows from a 
plulosophical consideration of this high and lofty theme, will find the beginning 
principles of that enjoyment in this volume. 


HAaTFORD, May 21,1851. 


A. J. D. 
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GREAT HARMOIIA. 


MY E A RLY EXPERIENCE 

Reader, by the senses, your spirit perceives the characters 
liereon impressed, and thereby forms an acquaintance with minc^ 
for by these characters my spirit expresses its inner thoughts, 
which thug come in contact with your spiritual perception; and 
thereby reflection is excited, and questions arise demanding 
answers. Personal experience teaches me to anticipate some ques¬ 
tions which the following vision may suggest; and to these I feel 
prompted to reply as follows: 

From childhood, I have evinced a constant tendency to medita¬ 
tion, solitary rambles, and somnambulism, which have periodically 
come on me, and sometimes continued for a prqteacted period 
My parents have known mo frequently to leave my bed in the 
night time, construct machines, draw landscapes, and paint various 
objects. Once, in the village of Hyde Park, I arose eight nights 
in succession, and painted, upon a little canvass three feet square, 
a beautifnl landscape, which, when completed, was found to rep¬ 
resent the Garden of Eden, as I imagined it from historical 
account. 
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The testidWHy of others, however, concerning this power of in¬ 
dependent vision, will be more connncing to the skeptical reader. 

“In subjoining a few remarks,” says Rev,.Gibson Smith, “I 
respond to an urgent call, which is almost universally made, for 
some account of the Clairvoyant^ and a brief statement of the 
dircumstances under which, from time to time, his disclosures and 
experiments have been made. In this, however, I shall give only 
a very few statements, as a specimen of the many which I could 
present.^' 

Mr. Davis is well known here—-he has resided, for the first 
twelve years of his life, at Hyde Park and its ^^cinity, a place five 
miles distant fr<jm this. Since that period, a term of about six 
years, he has resided in this place. He has neither been favored 
with privileges by which to obtain an education, nor has his mind 
at all been turned to the investigation of scientific matters. These 
ifetatements are capable of the most satisfactory confirmation. 1 
have said that Mr. D. is not an educated man, nor has he now, in 
Ills wakeful state, the least idea of those sublime and lucid repre¬ 
sentations which ho ^ves in the clairvoyant state, only as some 
one who hears his revelations may describe them unto him. 

I have been located in this place seven months. Previous to 
my settlement here, I have for many years been a believer in 
Mesmerism, but a very decided unbeliever in Clairvoyance. But 
the frequent attestations which I have witnessed as given by my 
neighbor, Mr. D., have convinced me of the truth of this new and 
wonderful development of mind,—its powers in Clairvoyance. 
ICxperimonts have been so varied and multiplied, that I can no 
longer remain an unbeliever. The truth is irresistible, and I am 
eonipelled to believ'e it. 

At the first of my observations, Mr. D. examined my own sys- 

^ Tliis aofouiit was written nearly six years ago. It refers to the author’s early 
c-xpcricnce. 
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tern, telling me very accurately where a disease with which I had 
long been afflicted was located—^its cause—describing also the pain 
which I suflerod from it, and the weakness occasioned by it, most 
perfectly. Further: he prescribed medicine for mo wliich cured 
my disease, and from which I am now perfectly free. Ho also 
gave me a phrenological examination, speaking of a pecuharity in 
the arrangement of the organs, which others had named, and 
which, with the general representation, ho explained most satis¬ 
factorily. 

I next witnessed his examination of a young lady. He described 
her condition perfectly, as was acknowledged at the time—pointing 
out the seat of her disofiso and pain, designating the different or¬ 
gans by'their technical or scientific names, and locating every part 
of the system Avhich he had occasion to name, Avitli the most aston¬ 
ishing readiness and propriety. 

Since the examinations named above, I have witnessed his exami¬ 
nation of some seventy or eighty persons, the seat of whose dis¬ 
eases and pains, together with their causes, symptoms, &c., he has 
described Avith equal readiness and truth—^many of wliich persons 
Avere brought in before Ihm after he Avas put to sleep, and of Avhom 
he had no previous knowledge. Indeed, there can be no reasona¬ 
ble doubt tliat the human system is transparent before him when 
he is in the clairvoyant state. 

At the time of my examination, as above alluded to, I requested 

Mr. DaATS to go to the house of Mr. A. P.- ^ in New Portland, 

Me.—a distance of some fiA-e hundred miles at least, to examine his 
house, describe his family, &c. He gave an accurate description of 
the house from cellar to garret, speaking in the outset of the unu 
sually tall chimney, and then proceeding to a A^ery definite represen 
tation of the rooms, and a most accurate and minute description of 
the various articles of furniture within them—pointing out even the 
number of pictures in a certain room. He described also Mr. 
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-and wife, and a child of adoption with them—^stating their 

height, size, complexion, &c,; and most correctly did he describe 

tlie disease with which Mr.-had for some years been troubled, 

stating that it was occasioned by injuring the sj)inal cord when 
lifting a heavy burden, some three years previous to the time of this 
examination. He described also other houses in the place, recog¬ 
nizing and pointing out my portraiture in a certain room, and 
making many other most truthful representations altogether too 
numerous and minute to mention in this account. 

Among the many other instances of his power in describing dis¬ 
tant objects and events which I witnessed, I would speak of his 
visit to England. Mr. AVm. Brown, of this }>lace, feeling anxious 
about his wife and child, who were on a visit to their friends in Enff- 
land, ro([uested Mr. 1)., the Clairvoyant, to go and inquire after 
(heir health and w'clfare. Ho w^ent and returned, and informed 
Mr. B. that his wife and child had been very sick—described their 
complaints, and said they Avero then recovering. lie also gave a 
rcpresenlation of the house in which ihey resided—of many other 
things in its vicinity—speaking particnl.arly of an antiquated meet¬ 
ing-house wliieli stood near. Ho stated'that there wore four per¬ 
sons in the house at which Mrs. B. A; as visiting, and that one of 
them appeared, from the soot upon his clothes, and from his com- 
{)lc*xion, as a eoal-man. For his uAvn satisfaction, Mr, B. immedi¬ 
ately wrote to England, making inquiry with reference to all these 
items, and received an answer confirming the entire account as 
given by Air. D. A man of the household was engaged in the coal 
business; the account of the antiquated building wars also true; and 
the wife .and child had been sick as represented above, and Avere 
couvaleseeut at the time of Mr. D.’s examination. 

As auolber instance Avhich I Avill name, as a specimen of the 

poAvers of (lie Clairvoyant, I Avould relate the fact that Air. I)-, 

a young man of this jilace, had long been absent at sea, and bis 
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friends becoming very anxious about him, requested that Mr. Davis, 
the Clairvoyant, bo requested to go in search of him. He accord¬ 
ingly wenf, and found him at a distance of eight thousand miles, 
lie told his precise condition: that by a fall he had broken his 
leg; and that at this moment ho was in a long building, confined 
to his bed—that he was then talking with a tall man dressed m 

white ])ants, with a green jacket, and that he, Mr. D-, was 

weeping, being in conversation relative to his inotlier, whom he 
then exjH'cied ne\ cr again to see. Mr. DaAis, the Clairvoyant., how- 
c\er, said tl)at the young man w’-,)nld return homo again to his 
fihmds. The young man has since returned aecording to tlio testi¬ 
mony (d’ the Clairvoyant, and Ik*, has also('onfirmed the entire state¬ 
ment of the Churvoyant. He had received the fall,—his leg was 
brohen ; the lemg building was a hosjfital, to which he was taken 
after receiving his c;ilamity—ho had conversatiou with a tall man, 
as named above, in reference to his motlK.'.r, wlunn Ihtm h»* did ni)t 
exjiect again to see; ;ind he Avejit on the occasion, as te.stiiied by 
tlu; Clairvoyant;—all of whieh account can be confirmed to the 
a1)undant satisfaction of any iiupiircr. When tlie young man ar- 
ri\^od, bis friends told him they knew the accident that had befallen 
him; at what distance itocenrrod ; tlie conversation which he held 
with the tall man, Ac.; all of which \va.s rcadil}*^ acknowledged and 
confirmed by the reinrning son. 

I will in this place jnesent a letter which 1 have rcceivasl from a 
g(?ntloman whose character for discc*rnment, candor and integrity, is 
not to be questioned, 

Oiioxo, May Olh, 1845. 

Friend Smiih, —Agreeably to your request, I send you the fol 
lowing statements, in reference to the mesmeric exjierimejiis which 
I witnessed in I’ouglikoepsie, some few Aveeks since, as g’veu by 
Mr. I tavis, the Clairvoyant, of that |)iace. And I would first s])eak 
of his examination of my own p-ason. Dy Avhat ]>ower ho made 
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I)is discoveries, or formed liis decisions, I knew not; bnt certain I 
am they werci correct lie v(;ry accurat«‘]y pointed out. certain diffi- 
cullies of the st.oniacli Avith Avhicli I had long before l>ceu afflicted, 
hut which tire eiKa-gies of niy s} stein had resisted and thrown off, 
and frean Avhirii I was thi'u freii. TJe also pointed out certain 
other difficultie.s, whieli, from much exposure, I had experienced. 
Avitli such exact preei.^ion, tliat. J could not doubt that my system 
was transjiarent in Iris \ie\v. I made some inquiries, ujton Avhich 
lie replied ihat I Avas not diseased—that my lungs .and chest Avero 
sound, save a sliglit irritation upon the bronchial 1nl>es, <^»ccasioTicd 
by nundi ex]>o.Mire, .and ,a ])ad cold vitli whieli 1 was then nio.^t 
manilesily :i(llicTcd. 

I Avoidd fnrtln'r stale, tli.at I r<‘(p.iesle(i the (.'lairvoy.ant l(> go to 
(drono. Ml'., and examine a man of my ac<|naintanc<;. He AVeiit and 
found him, (llie name liaving been gireii,) and de.scribed liim, liis 
licight, size, Ac., and spoke .‘itso of a large serofulous tumor og the 
sid<i of his nci'k. lb* described ilje si/.e, sii.ape .and appejir.ance of 
the tumor Aery aceunilely aiid miimtely,—much more so than T 
could have done, although I Ii.ad tVcijticnIly seen the man thus 
alliicled. Iho iJlairvoyant also spoke i,d‘ the iindhod and gave the 
directions bv which llm tumor coold be r- nioved. 

Among otlier ex;mnli;dioM■^ and prcsciiptions uliich T AviUn.'ssed, 
Avas the case of .a child in .[‘oughkeejisie, afllietcd Avilh tlie crouji. 
The father of the child c.ame into the room in much np|';irent ex- 
cilemeiil and anxiety, and rcqu' sli'd ihat Mr. 1 )., who Av.as tlien in 
the ch'iirvoyanl st;ite, b(^ requested to jtrescribe modieinc for his 
child. The I'lairvoy.anj paused for a niouieiit, as he iisnallv docs 
hefore, au effort, of the kind, and tlieu jiroceeded to prescribe. The 
tdairvoy.'iut Av.as then requested to go ;uid look at. the child, and see 
hoAV lie might be at that moment. lb- weut, and having evideiniv 
beheld him, said, }es— he is very siek ; he lies in tlie AVomauh Lap 
now ; he ihokes vew much ; he is verv bl iek ; and. sju akiug to tho 
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fntlier, said, you Lad better go quick, the raedicinc I have named 
n ill be good for him. The remedy, as prescribed, was imTnediat('ly 
a]>plied; and in a short time the child n as relievf'd, and recovered. 
These facts can be confirmed, to the satisfaction of an}’" one, by the 
most indubitable testimony. 

And now, dear sir, having carefully and v<?ry truthfully penned 
the above, I remain, with much res])oet, yours, <fcc. 

L. P. Ha MU 

J would remark in this place, that T could give very many testi¬ 
monies like those pix'senleii abo\e, but I deem what 1 iiavc alrrady 
presciitt'd, authentic as tiny ari-, sufficient to slnnv that Mr. l>avis, 
wben in the clairvoyant state, has powers nntst wond*‘tful and sub¬ 
lime ; and that bis knowbalge entirely surpa.sse,s the ordinary con- 
eeptions of man, Tn fact, it Avotild seem that Avhen in tins state 
:hc powers of his mind <-x})and indefinitely, extending to evt*ry de- 
jiartjnent of science and knowlcdg(‘, grasjhig not only the minnIesL 
intricaeies in the vegetal)le and animal kingdoms, hnt nbo (In- Aast 
mechanism and laws of the. planetary worhls. Ih; s(;ems equally 
familiar and at liomc, whether s]>eaking <.)f the earth’s atinoqihcre, 
its (‘xb.'Ut, its gases, its mists ainl clouds, or of tlje heart, and its ap¬ 
pendages, with the life-cunvnt that flows through it to the tea 
tb-eisand avenues of the human form—the same, Avliether giving a 
botanical di-seription of tbe herb of tin* field, (‘xjdaiiiing the forma¬ 
tion of a dew-drop, or cxj>oundiug tbe jwinciples by wbieb tbe 
fierce comet is controlled in its fiery path ! Now, he talks of tin; 
brain, its structure, its formations; of the formation of mind, as 
acting in connection with tbe pbysical organization ; and iiow be 
s]jeaks fatniliarly of tbe unspeakable gifts and ea]»aeiti<'S of superior 
beings in tbe angelic state. The sick man is ]>rougbt jnl)e'fore bim, 
or be is requested to visit Itim, bundreds of Jiiiles distant, and bis 
svsfem being transparent in bis view, be examines, detects tbe cause, 
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describes the disease, and prescribes a remedy. When he has tluis 
pointed out the disease, he pauses for a moment, a.s if to look 
throui*h the whole arcana of nature, then analyzes, compounds and 
prescrilx's with tie,' most perfect readiness and propriety. Nor is it 
less astonlhhinp:, that having given long and minute ])rescriptions, 
embracing a 'gn.-at variety of ingredients—prescriptions given with 
Avonderful rapidity—he should accurately rememl)cr the Avhole, e\ en 
the quality and quantity of the smallest article, to any number of 
Aveeks and months afterward, when in the tran^^ie state. His dic¬ 
tion is generally fn;o from errors or blunders ; he speaks rajiidly 
and correctly, using Avords suited t<> his subject,—giving the scien¬ 
tific name to ilu* medicine he recommends ; and converses freely 
and accurately in any language he has occasion to use. I confess 
that thesis statements Avould s(!eni to lx- almost too much to jmhii''!i 
to the. Avorld, hut they are inivertheloss true.”^'' 

Such facts .arc external evideiice.s that, the spirit can commaiul 
the 1)(»dy to do its Avill, though outer light, or other ordinary aids, 
he. not employ e-d,— Avhich fact to me is manifest in a more ]>erfect 
degree, Avhilc in an interior mood. 

C'OiJcurreiit.Iy Avith the foregoing b'stimony, calculated to ostah- 
lish the reality and reliability of sj)iritual perce]>tiou, are many of 
the interior experioiU'C.s (jf Ihnanuel Swed'iihoig. .As he is the 
individual Avho came to me in the vision, soon to be related, 1 Avill 
furnish the render Avith three instances of undoubted s])iritual per- 
ceptiou, from his own ex'perience, as a seer. They ilhistrate the 
mauifestiitions consequent uj)on mental illumination. 

First' Instance .—“ SAvedenhorg,” says Wilkinson, in his biog¬ 
raphy of that S\ve<lish philosopher, “ Avas probably in London dur¬ 
ing the latter part of IL^S. * * Wo tiud him returning to 

Goth'nhurg from England on the lOth of July, 17o9, and here ho 

* 'I'tie [j(uvors hort- described were mainly developed subsecjneiiily to the xision 
nbou; to be related. 
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gave a puUic proof tliat lie had a more spacious eyesight than was 
usual in his day. Immanuel Kant, tlie transcendental philosopher, 
shall bo our historian of the occurrence that took place. 

‘ On Saturday, at four o’clock, r. m.,’ says Kant, ‘ when Sweden¬ 
borg arrived at Outtenburg from England, Mr. AVilliam Castel invit¬ 
ed him to his house, together with a parly of fifteen persons. About 
siv o’clock, Swedenborg w'ent out, and after a short interval return¬ 
ed to the comp.au}^, quite pale and alarmed. He said that a dan 
g^erous lire had just broken out in Stockholm, at the Suderrnalm 
(Cottenburg is three hundred miles from Stockholm,) and that it 
was spreading veiy fast. lh> was restless, and went out often, 
lb; said th,at ihc housc’ of one of his friends, whom he n.amcd, was 
already in ;ishes, and that his own w'as in danger. At eight o’cloc'k, 
after he liad been out again, he joyfully e.vclaimcd, ‘ Thank God! 
th>‘ lire is ext.inguish(',d, the third door from m}'’ house.’ This n(.!ws 
-•ca-'ioni-d great commotion through the whole city, and particu¬ 
larly among the company in which he was. It Avas announced to 
lh<i go\ <.‘rnor tlie same evening. On the Sunday morning, Sweden¬ 
borg was sent for by tlie governor, who questioned liim concerning 
the disaster. Swedenborg described the fire precisely, bow it bad 
begun, in wdiat manner it bad ceased, and bow long it bad contin- 
ni'd. On the same day the new's Avas spread through the city, and, 
as the goA'crnor had thought it Avorthy of attention, the consterna¬ 
tion Avas ixaisidorahly increased; because many Averc in trouble or 
account of tlicir friends and projierty, Avbich might have been in 
volvial in the disaster. On the Monday evening, a messenger ai 
rived at Gottenburg, who was despatched during the time of th« 
lii'e. In the letters brought hg him, the fire teas described 2>recm'tg 
'ill the manner stated by Swedenborg. On the Tuesday morning tin 
rr»yal courier arrivad at the governor’s Avith tlie mdanclioly intelli¬ 
gence of tlic fire, of flic loss it bad occasioned, and of the Louses it 
bad damaged and ruined, not in tlic least dilfcring from that Avliicb 
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Swedenborg bad given immediately it bad ceased; for tbe fire was 
extinguisbed at eiglit o’clock. 

What can bo brought forward against tbe autbenticity of this 
occui-rence ? ]\Iy friend wbo wrote tins to me, bas not only exam¬ 
ined the circumslauces of tins extraordinary case at Stockbolm, but 
also, al.)out two inontbs ago, at Gottenburg, wberc be is acquaintc-t] 
with tbe most res]»ectab!e bouses, and where he could obtain t]i>‘ 
most authentic and conqiiete information; as the greatest part of 
tlie inhabitants, Avbo arc still alive, were witnesses to tbe memoraldt' 
occurrence.’ 

Kant bad sifted this matter, to the utmost, bA^^ a circle of inqui¬ 
ries, epistolary as aa'cII as personal. * II is account comes, 

therefore, <a.s- a suitable testimony. 33ut what proof is so good as the 
re.-a])pearance. of tbe facts ? Powers and events of the kind arc uoav 
common (‘iiougb not to excite surpris(' from their rarity. Mesme¬ 
rism produces a ])er centage (»f seers equal occasionally to siuh 
achievements. Nay, but the faculty of transcending the horizon 
of space and tbe instance of time, is sis old as liistory: there have 
always been individuals avIio in A'ision of a higher altitude, saAv the 
refractions of tbe distant and tbe future painted upon tbe curtains 
of the present. At any rate, SAvedenhwrg was aAAare of the faculty 
long before bo became a seer. Thus in his Anivial Ixliunfoni, 
Part VII., p. 237, Avheu s])caking of tbe soul’s slate afh,‘r death, h<i 
b.'is the following, illustrative of its powers: ‘I need not nxention,’ 
says be, ‘ tbe manifest sym])athies acknoAvledged to exist in this 
l<.)Avcr Avorld, and which are too many to bo recounted: so great 
being tlie .sympathy and magnetism of man, that communication 
oft(m takes place betAveen those Avbo are miles apart. Such state¬ 
ments are regarded Ty many a.s absurdities, yet experience proves 
their truth. Nor will I ratuition that the ghosts of some have been 
}n’escnlt‘d visibly after death and burial,’ Ac., Ac. To acc(tunt f(.»r 
events like Swedenborg’s vision of tbe tire of Stockholm, (which also 
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KoUsalini says tliat lie forololJ,) we need not pierce tLe vaull, v? 
iialure; iliis world lias ]>erft'clions, mental, imponderable, and even 
physical, oquivaleut to supply the sense. The univorse is tchv 
grapliioally present to itself in every tittle, or it would be no nni- 
v<‘rse. There are also slides of eyes in mankind as an Individual, 
ade(juate to converting into sensation all ffle quick correspondence 
tl-at exists between things by magnetism and other kindred nies- 
.sage bearers.” 

Sicoiu/. luslarhy .—“ Supernatural ism,” continues llx' same c.-indid 
historian, “has charms fur every society, whether atheistic or Chris¬ 
tian, savage or civili/.< <b sci-'utilh' or poetic. May we not say, that 
it is the uiKlercharm of all other interests, and that from childhood 
npward the main expectation of every journey, the liopo of every 
uiicuverlng, the joy of every new man and bright woial, is, that Ave 
may eome at length somewhere upon that mortal gaj) wliich opens 
tu the se<‘un(.! life. HiqK'niaturalism in all ages has had also a com- 
iii-o'cial siile, and has been cultivab’d as a nnxans tu regain waV.yog; 
jiropcrtif^ or to discu\(ir bidden tivasurcs. TIic good ])eople of 
Stvx'lsholm AV('re perb.'ij)S spiritual cliieflyiu tins latter direction. It 
wa.' in ] <’01 tliat Swcdenboig was cunsnlted on an ailkir of the kind 
by a neigbbor of iiis, (lie Asidow of Ixniis Von Marteville, Avlio bad 
]>feii .ambassador fnmi Holland to S\vcd>'n. (hiriosity too Avas a 
pr ompting motive, in ber vi.dt; .and she Av<‘nt to tbe seer witli sev- 
< r.-il ladies of ber acquaintance, all (-ager to have, ‘a near Aiew of so 
strange, a person.’ Her Imsband bad paid aAvay twenty-five thou- 
sutid ])utch guilders, and tlie AvidoAV being again applied to f«»r the 
money, could not produee the rect'ipt. 8he asked 4Swedcnl»org 
Avhether ho liad known her Imshand, to Avliicli he answaired in tlie 
U(gative, but he jwomised lier, on her cittreaty, that if lie met him 
in the other world, lie would inquire about the receipt, hiight days 
sifterwurd Vou Martc'dlle in a dream told lier where to find the 
receijit, as Avell as a hairq/m set willi brilliants, Avliieb liad bem 
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given up as lost This’was at two,o’clock in the morning, and the 
widow,* alarmed yet pieced, rose at once, and found the articles, as 
dream described. She slept late in the morning. At eleven 
o’clock, A. M., Swedenborg was announced. His first remark, be¬ 
fore the lady could open her lips, was, that ‘ during the preceding 
night he had seen VonfKarteville, and had wished to converse with 
him, but the latter excused himself, on the ground that he must 
o to discover to his wife something of importance.’ Swedenborg 
dded that ‘ he then departed out of the society in which he* had 
been for a year, and would ascend to one far happier’; owing, wo 
presume, to his being lightened of a worldly care. This account, 
attested as it is by the lady herself, through the Danish General, 
Von E--, her second husband, was noised through all Stock¬ 

holm. It ought to be added, that Madame offered to make Swe¬ 
denborg a handsome present for his services, but this he declined.” 

Third Instance .—“ It was in the same year, (1'761,) that Louisa 
Ulrica, a sister of Frederick the Great of Prussia, and married to 
Adolphus Frederick, King of Sweden, received a letter from the 
Duchess of Brunswick, in which she mentioned that she had read 
in the Gottingen Gazette, an account of a man at Stockholm, who 
pretended to speak with the dead, and she wondered that the Queen, 
in her correspondence, had not alluded to the subject. The Queen 
had no doubt heard of the MartCville afiair, and this,*coupled with 
her sister’s desires, made her wish to satisfy herself by an interview 
with Swedenborg. Captain de Stahlhammer, out of many author¬ 
ities, is the one whose narrative we select of what passed at tha 
interview. 

‘ A short time,’ says Stahlhammer, ‘ after the death of the Prince 
of Prussia, Swedenborg came to court, (being summoned thither by 
the senator, Count Scheffer.) As soon as he was perceived by the 
Queen, she said to him, “ Well, Mr. Assessor, have you seen my 
brother ?” Swedenborg answered, “ Nowhereupon she replied, 
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“ If you should see him, remember me to him.”.'_ In saying this, she 
did but jest, and had no thought of ashing him any information 
about her brofher. hSght days afterward, and not four and twenty 
hours, nor yet at a particular audience, Swedenborg came again to 
court, but so early that the Queen had not left her apartment called 
the white room, -where she was conversing with her maids of honor 
and other ladies of the court. Swedenborg did not -^vait for the 
(Queen’s coming out, but entered directly into her apartment, Jind 
wliispered in her ear. The Queen, struck with astonishment, waf 
taken ill, and did not recover herself for some time.* After she vrat 
ct >me to herself, she said to those about her, “ There is only God ana 
my hrofher xvho can Jenoro what he has just told She owned 

that he had spoken of her last correspondence with the prince, tht 
sulject of which was known to themselves, alone.’” 

So far as this evidence goes, so far are we persuaded of the spir 
it’s independent entity; not that the spirit is indepoident of the 
body, but that it is, or at least should be, the waster ; the bod'i 
being subordinate. At death, when present partnership betweei 
body and S])irit is dissolved, the spirit inhabits another sphere; tht 
body is discarded as being no longer a fit habitation for the elevatcc 
soul, Avhosc promised residence is in “ a mansion not made >vit} 
liands, eternal in the heavens.” All this may be, and yet an iuvi^ 
ible relation may exist between the lower and higher^ or earth ani 
laai'cn; for- r’c do constantly acknoAvledge that there is a wori 
within and a world without. And so I reason with myself in th; 
manner: “ If I should lose, my form this moment, then I shouh 
only be dead by outer sense, to outer things; but there is a Avorl* 
within yet unexplored, and so I shall be alive, by inner sense, V 
inner things; and this is far superior and more glorious.” 

The question of mere locality is of but little importance; for ne’ 
^^•nsations arc not so much created by coming in contact with n< ’ 
objects, as by one’s, o-wn development, Avhich elevates the spirit U 
3 
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proportionate of enjoyment, consisting of Mgter and wiser 

of action. Wherefore, if I richer change locaMfr-never leave 
this individual globe—1 shall be immortal in the i^orld within— 
growing in wisdom and happiness, which constitute heaven, whether 
obtained in this rooni, in society, or in spheres beyond the power 
of fancy to conceives Now, reader, from principles unfolded in per¬ 
sonal experience, I am convinced that the mind is capable of end- 
css expansion,. of unutterable enjoyment, and of an unbounded 
growth in wisdom; but tlnwe wjis a time when I did hot think so, 
ibecause my thoughts w<*ro directed by popular religious teachers. 

At first I attended the Presbyterian churcli, studied its catechism, 

, • 

and believed in a God clothed in Calvinistic attributes; also in His 
eternal decrees of election and reprobation, and also in many other 
points of fiuth ascribing unamiable qualities to the Deity scarcely 
discoverable in any of his creatures. An old gentleman, who was 
my Sunday School teacher, would occasionally expound Scripture 
to tlie class, and fre([uently to me, as I was ever inclined to listen. 
One day, after reflc'cting upon the subject of “ election,” I call^ upon 
the old man, and said : 

“Uncle Isaac, vou told mo that God is loveP 

“Yes, my child.” 

“ And that he is wise, too ?” 

“Certainly, my liltlo son.” 

“Well, you say I must be good, and love my parents, or else 
God will send me to hell forever?” 

“Yes.” 

♦ 

“ Now, uncle Isaac, “ if God is wise, ha ilmew, before he made 
me, Avhethor I would go lo hell or to heaven ; and if he is love, I 
think he -would have been too good to create, me.” 

“ Oh! my child, you must n’t talk so ; the ways of God are past 
finding out; our hearts arc de])ravod; our reason carnal; the 
devil tempta you t.o have such thoughts of God.” 
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I went no inoro to Sunday School; but my was painfully 
agitated. ITdw circumstances soon placed me in tbo way of Metb- 
:dism. I attended their meetings, and prayed that the spirit “all 
sinful and hateful before God,” might lead me to the altar., 3at 
it was no use; the more I desired, tbe, Ifarthcr I receded;'for it 
seemed foolish and absurd. After being in this state of suspense 
for a long time, the residing and much esteemed Pastor came one 
day where I was engaged at my work, and inquired : 

“ Well, brother Davis, how do you feel ?” 

“Very well. Sir,” said I. 

“ IS'o, no, I have reference to your spiritual welfare—^have you 
made peace wdth your God 

It seemed impossible to answ'cr. I never have had any disturb¬ 
ance w’ith him in all my life, thought I. But in my embarrassment 
I stammered out, “ No, sir.” 

“Well,” continued he, “don’t you fedr your God ?” 

“ No, Sir,” said I, “ I am not afraid of God.” 

“ 0, unconverted youth !” said the l^istor, “ I fear the day of 
grace is past. I fear you will be damned forever!” 

On thus saying, ho turned and left mo. O, reader, can you 
imagine my thoughts, as he closed this sentence ? The love of my 
nature was chilled into the coldest hate. For a moment I feared 
no one; nor did 1 love life, myself, man, earth, heaven, or God I 
A long life, thought I, is before me—W’hy not turn rohher or 'pimte 
at once ? If I live a pure and blameless life, damnation will bo iny 
destiny; and if I should be desperately wicked, it could make no 
difteronce in my final estate; for if the day of grace is past, I 4ii 
eternally lost—^lost in hell! I hesitated a moment, and a though* 
told me, “ be calm—^the Pastor is wrong.” O, how I did rejoice 

By another year I was inclined to Universalism. Its teachings 
were more congenial with my better nature. I rejoiced that some 
persons entertained a more exalted concof)tion of the Fatlior. But 
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I could not ij^lUydtlie system of theology as a it was too 

plicated; it involved too many contradictious, and required too 
inaay verbal critidsms—admitting the Bible to be ^ true a revela' 
tion^^ God as is Naturo, :#hich we know can not be made by man. 
And so I was in this state 0f anxious apprehension until occurred 
" the vision to be related on subsequent pages; and this wilb^Zam 
the horrid., fears I experienced on first passing into the Magnetic 
condition. 

And now, reader, if you have any similar, experiences, do not 
consider your “heart depraved,” your “reason carnal,” “the ways 
of God past finding out”; but investigate them, as I did, as all 
fihoiild do; and- you will not only discard all isms, and their 
absurdities, but will prove yourself a lover of Nature and her laws, 
which are “ God’s ways,” and be a pure and liappy spirit, an^ a 
wise child of the all-wise Eternal Father I 

The Magnetic State. 

Situated in close relation to the one who intends to produce the 
physical sleep, I am compelled, in order that it may he properly 
effected,, to sit in an easy position, entirely quiet, with mind free 
from external intrusions and internal desires. The mind and 
thoughts should be concentrated to accelerate the accomplishment 
of the end. I become wholly passive, while the opera|or is active; 
and due care is taken to exclude all unfavorable circumstances, 
which might, in any particular, render the operation unsuccessful, 
•[ilus conditioned, for the first time, I remained perfectly tranquil, 
desiring to know the result flowing from ,a reciprocal exchange of 
sympathy and sensation. The following account embodies the 
result of the first, which also in its main features represents sub¬ 
sequent processes:— ■ 

I felt the chilly hand pass and repass my brow and chatiaber of 
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thought. Th|i^,living blood, which had flowed unji^B^urbed through 
ray youthful iorm^ during its brief existence, sd^mod well-nigh 
arrested. Its ten thousand avenues were immediately illuminated 
with the livid flames of electric fire; irad anon it was intensely 
dark within. Dreadful and strange fe^gs passed over my body 
and through my brain, in rapid succession. My emotions wort? 
])ain^, I had heard of the horrid sensations of I Oht 
could tliis be the period of my physical dissolution—of the spirit’s 
transformation to a higher sphere! Yes! the heart discontinued 
to perform its ofiice so powerfully as before—its beatings were less 
frequent I I felt the different senses which connect the mind with 
the outer-world, gradually close—alas! “were they, closing forever ? 

All my senses yielded imperceptibly to the subduing power. I 
could no* longer hear the busy and .active world without, nor feel 
Uie touch of any object, living or dead. No longer, thought I, can 
I behold the system of nature, whose light, life and beauty have 
prompted me to the deepest admiration. The sweet and fragrant 
forests and fields are gone, and are never more to be the scenes of 
happy contemplation! 

Thoughts like these flashed rapidly through my awe-struck 
mind. But what was I to do ? To resist the sensations would 
have prevented the effect hoped for and anticipated. But to 
remain in this condition much longer, thought I, will result in 
closing forever, from my spirit, the beauties of the material 
universe. 

But the query now occurred, whether all this was any more than 
the illusion of the imagination ? “Certainly I think I feel strange; 
but do I actually know that my sensations are real Thus ques¬ 
tioned I myself, without making the least exertion to satisfy my 
judgment as to the truth or reality of what I experienced. I sat 
almost breathless, a few seconds longer, encouraging a hope that 
the ex^feriment might not succeed, meanwhile involuntarily assist* 

3 # 
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, ing to produce it. “ I am alive yet,” thought I, “ for I hear the 
operator inquire the hour—hear him respond seenjihgly to some¬ 
thing said by another—^but I do not licar any other person speak! 
Is not this exceedingly strange?” Another silence occurred, 
during which I endeavdred to analyze my feeling, which had 
penetrated the innumerable recesses of my whole structure. But 
again I h^d a low, distant, strange, unpleasant sound pro^diiiL: 
from the operator, as if from the human world, calling me back to 
earth, which I was seemingly leaving far behind. Then my sense 
of healing—those chambers along whose delicate halls has rever¬ 
berated the pleasurable music accomptoying the sacred voice of 
pure affection and friend^ip, are closed !—and closed to seal the 
reality of an eternal silence! Can this indeed be so ? thought I, 
while the most dreadful darkness encompassed me. “ The moment 
has arrived—I will submit no longer to this dangerous and dread¬ 
ful experiment; and never shall my marvel-seeking mind again 
lead me into such fearful perils. I will speak and protest against a 
further continuance of this operation.” But oh! how frightful!— 
my tongue, seeming instantly to be enlarged, clung violently to the 
'toof of my mouth. My cheeks seemed extremely swollen, and my 
lips were joined as if by death, and apparently to move no more. 
Another thought passed through my btain, and I instantly obeyed 
its suggestion. I made a desperate effort to change my jiosition, 
particularly to disengage my hands; but, horrible beyond descrip¬ 
tion, my feet, hands and body were entirely beyond the control of 
my will! I could no longer claim the proprietorship over my own 
person. All was lost—^it seemed—irretrievably lost. Yes! I felt 
convinced that external life and being were for me no more. What 
was I to do ? I could exercise my mental faculties to the highest 
degree—could reason with perfect clearness; but I could not hear, 
see, feel, speak, or move ! I had no means of ascertaining my true 
physical or spiritual situation. Thus I mused and queried^^ within 
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myself: “ I liave a body, a tangible body.—I reside in ibo form * 
but is it my natural or spiritual body—one adapfed to the outer- 
world, or to the sphei*e of the inner-life ? Where am I? Oh ! I 
am lonely!'alas, if this is the Spirit-Homo I” A natural con¬ 
sciousness, however, pervaded my mind-^preconceived ideas were 
evolved from my inmost memory; and what surprised me more 
ban ahy thing else, was the gushing forth of^novel arid brilliant 
houghts, a])parcntly extending over the vast landscape of the 
“ Sj)irit-lIomo,” and comprehending more than it is possible for mo 
to relate. "^oSe conceptions were, I am persuaded, an influx of 
interior and immortal truth. 

This moment demanded an absolute decision. Death of the 
yuter, and life of the inner being, seemed an inevitable consequence 
of my situation. Every moment I approached nearer and nearer 
the dark valley, which lay before me. I felt a perverseness, but 
this only impelled me onward. Again and again I retreated in 
mind, but every wave of thought wafted me nearer and nearer the 
fearful vahj of inconceivable darkness. Noav is the time for a pow¬ 
erful exertion ; resistance is necessary, or else I shall be lost in yon 
impenetra.’le gloom forever. But, alas! I advanced nearer and 
nearer. In thought, I leaped back suddenly, and lo! I stood on 
an awful margin, that seemed lashed by waves of mad despair, 
that rolled up from th(', ocean of an eternal night! The warmth 
of my whole person was exchanged for death-like coldness. Horrid 
thoughts of disorganization continued to distress me. Naught but 
an eternal midnight clothed my tender spirit, and I was filled with 
terror. The darkness became more dark ai\d appall ing . And 
now 1 was seized with an unearthly shudder, and^tcrrible to 
relate—I found myself revolving in that blackened gloom with an 
inconceivable velocity! I seemed to bo revolving in a spiral ]>ath, 
VFith an orbit, wide at first, and every revolution on my descending 
flight''jcSontracted my movement. Detwn, down I sank, till im- 
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[iAersed in tliat mighty ocean, where conflicting ^^eilients were 
; swallowed by a mountain wave of darkness, whifeb grasped me 
within its mighty folds, and I sank to the lowest depths of forget¬ 
fulness !* 

How uniform and immutable are those powers which are con¬ 
stantly manifesting •themselves 'throughout every department of 
Nature! I am deeply assured by a knowledge of their unfail¬ 
ing righteousness, that nothing can possibly occur opposed to the 
highest well-being of the innumerable AVorlds, forms, and composi¬ 
tions which are developed by them, and intrusted to their exclusive 
and eternal control. So I am compelled to believe ; and that, too, 
by the force of those explicit evidences constantly presented to 
mind. However, all minds are not susceptible to, or,capable of, 
receiving similar impressions. Nevertheless, the reality of the 
,evidences on which they rest, can not be doubte<|, by those inclined 
to natural observation. And that my inward conviction upon this 
point rests upon a substantial basis, the reader Avill be prepared to 
admit when I relate the account of the mysterious restoration of 
my lifeless body and distracted mind to the enjoyment of external 
Nature, and the kind smiles of beloved friends,, 

I aAvoke into consciousness Avhilc revolving in a circuitous form, 
in that hideous darkness. I rejoice with exceeding great joy. 'J’liis 
darkness continued, Avith the movement, to increase and expand, 
till I arose to the margin, Avhich bounded the ocean of oblirapn 
whose restless waves conveyed me to the high, happy land of 
thought and wakefulness 1 


♦ The horrid sensations which the writer experienced on first entering the 
magnetic state, were in a great measure atlrihutahlo to the gloomy views of death, 
and of possiVAe sul.iscqueat conditions, insiilled into his mind through early thedi' 
logical teachings. These sensations were not experienced on suhscqueuily entering 
the state, ' 
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.. My senses, the windows of the soul, were opeapd; light broke 
in upon ciy dinimed vision; sound vibrated through the laby-. 
rinths of my ear; sensation flashed over my, whole frame—and^ 
I moved, spake, and opened my eyes.,, But l^pw surprised ! I 
was living in the body, on earth, and in precisely the same 
position as when I first seated myself for the experim^t. Many 
were sitting near and around me, with countenances indicating 
awe, pleasure, and astonishment. For a moment I felt dissatis¬ 
fied. I could not realize that I had returned from tlie “dark 
valley of the shadow of death.” But another penetrating glance 
about the room, and upon the familiar faces of those around, 
convinced me; and I arose as if. from the chamber of death, 
with strength renewed, and greeted the amazed and delighted 
witnesses. 

^ Methought, how strange that so much time should have 
elapsed, of which memory had preserved no record!—and that 
unremembered period, too, yielding more interior and immortal 
truth than any other period in my life ! How strange a phenome¬ 
non witnessed by inhabitants of this and the spirit-world, and 
meanwhile unknown to the subject’s memory! I could not sup¬ 
press these thoughts., for the operator informed me that I had 
been iti that condition over four hours, during which time I had 
manifested some of the most solemn and surprising demonstrations 
of spiritual sight. I had developed some of those many powers 
wliich we now know only rest in the soul’s deep bosom; whoso. 
interior recesses are unfolding heat, light and knowledge, which ar« 
faith, love, and wisdom. 

I had described the internal condition of many persons, and ala 
had described their residences,—had visited various portions of th 
town and country—with which, in my nominal state, I was totally 
unacquainted. All this I did, spiritually, to the perfect satisfaction 
of those who requested the descriptions. “ Can this,” thoug*ht T, 
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“1)0 prophetic or apostolic power, mental Iiallu cinatjop ^ spiritual oi. 
' imaginative 'ecstasy, a fantastic display of satanic Anfluejice,-*—orla 
it a beautiful truth, developed by a kind of naitural incantation ?” 
Many similar queries entered my mind, in rapid succession, and 
passed it unanswered; for they were all caused by the mental 
impressions—arising from the gloomy religious ideas 6f my youth, 
yrhich were absilrd, though popular and generally believed. 

For several weeks, experiments of the kind, which I have de- 
cribed, were successfully continued. Each new truths and 
interesting wonders made their appearance artd spread their influ¬ 
ence over the community. But the heart of that monster, Tgnor? 
ance, was touched, and pr^udice l»egan to be aroused. The 
various denominations arose in rebellion against the developments, 
and especially against their careful investigation. In proportion to 
tlie surprise and persecution of the inhabitants of the village, did 
my anxiety increase; and I earnestly prayed to be informed, from 
some reliable source, whence came this power, and what constituted 
its true nature and purpose. 

Know, then, gentle reader, that these things which I have related, 
comprehend all the actual recollection and knowledge in my pos¬ 
session^ concerning the interior reality of t^is marvelous! faculty of 
Spiritual Sight. 

Thus remained all external affairs, until occurred the following 
revelation:—made manifest to me personally, under some of the 
most remarkable circumstances ever truthfully related. 

On a chilly, disagreeable evening, in the year 1843—^March Gth, 
—Avc (operator and myself) proceeded to the residence of some 
friends at No. 24 Garden Street, to comply with a solicitation by 
them made, to have me inspect' their diseased constitutions. On 
our arrival, fcAV words were exchanged previous to being placed in 
that strange condition before described. I experienced nearly th« 
That is, when the author experienced the above phcnoiftena. 
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Bame n'cntal transformation, except that intense excitement* and 
sense of uo^^ell^, wWch characterized my first attempt. ; 

The engagement being fulfilled, at the expiration of the ordinary 
period, which is two hours, the operator endeavored to relieve me 
of that mysterious influence which I term Spiritual Sympathy; but 
it seemed impossible. Again and again he made the attempt, and 
as often it proved unsuccessful. JTot long, liowever, and I felt 
. returning life streaming through my form, and became, as I sup¬ 
posed, free from the subtle influence, to which I liad been subjected. 

After oohversihg a few moments, with tliose present, I felt an 
aversion to their several sj)hores, which impelled me instantly to 
leave the hous)^ By the stair-way I descended to the street, at 
which time I imagined that my system retained a minute portion 
of the imparted influence. This was confirmed by a sudden 
, illuminatioh of the Brain in the region of the intellectuals, which 
^ destroyed, at once, my fixedness of purpose. I stood transfixed ! 
On leaving the room, my intention was to return home, and, not 
feeling quite well, to immediately retire. But thus confused, I 
leaned against the street gate, seemingly at the mercy and disposal 
of some Superhuman power. While standing thus, an intense 
desire sprang up^ within me to visit a clergyman, who resided in 
the same street, and for whom I had formed a strong attachment. 
This suggestion I speedily obeyed. I advanced to his door, i-ang 
the bell, was ushered into the .sitting room; a seat was furnished, 
and I sat near the window. Ilurriedly, I glanced over several 
books lying on the table. My mind was painfully distracted. The 
clergyman entered the room, and warmly welcomed me. I oft'ered 
many apologies for my intrusion at th.at late hour, but each failed 
to satisfy his mind; for, with tlie cause of my visit I myself was 
unacquainted. Wherefore ho wondered greatly as to Avhat could 
bo the rfeal cause and object of my sudden appearance. lie 
strongly dc&irod, and frequently repeated the desire, that T should 
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p^s the night with him. This I w^ impressed to decline, tor 
^^ons' I 'C^^ not (fefine. Without giving or receiving any 
satisfuctidn as to the cause or intention of my visit, I rather 
abruptly departed. 

I proceeded to my homo in Main Street, some time after the 
above,unceremonious interview. With mind considerably unsettled, 
I ep.tered the front door, passed through the hall, and ascended 
two flights of stairs to my bedchamber. With extreme agitation 
of body and mind, I laid me down to repose. ' My thoughts were 
few and fleeting. My physical system yielded td the sl(^p-inducing 
stillness that reigned aroundand I sank into an unconaSdus and 
death-like slumber. 

Behold the awful, sublime and stupendous majesty of the ex¬ 
panded heavens! See the ethereal curtains, whoso dissolving and 
commingling folds conceal from the human vision tlie star-peopled 
abyss,—where ten thousand thousand orbs roll, in inefiable grace, 
before the Celestial Throne of the ever-living and omniscient King f 
The grandeur of the transparent sheet, around and above, is beyond 
the power of language to ex'press. Divine greatness is reflected in 
all things! Order and Form^ and Love vendi Wisdom, are iftdicated 
in each created object, from the lowest to the highest. Fi’om the 
constant re-combinations of existing materials, youtlifulness is every 
where manifest, and Beauty grows out of, and inwreaths every 
sponteneous creation! 

Such thoughts as these were presented to my mind, while stand¬ 
ing at a late hour of the same night, on the side-walk at the corner 
of Mill and Hamilton streets, in the quiet village of Poughkeepsie. 
How can this be ? thought I,—distinctly remember retiring t6 my 
own chamber, and falling into a profound sleep; but what a re¬ 
markable change! The heavenly archway above is fexcebdingly 
glorious and beautiful; and the many stars stationed throughout 
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its vast Iab 3 a-iiitli 8 like diamond lights, shine with an immortal 
genco to guide the traveler onward and upward to the ifly of eter¬ 
nal joy 1 And here I stand filone, unseen hy any expi^^t the Eye of 
the Eternal Being, and unheard by any, except tha-Ear that lioars 
the silent echoing of all human thoughts! Yes t I am clad in my 
usual garments, and am contemplating the most high and sublime 
f subjects! 

Hms, I w^ sitiiated and meditating—hot knowing by what 
means I came thither, or the length of time that had elapsed since 
I retired; but I retained those diversified sensations of body and 
mind, which I experienced when I placed myself upon my bed. I 
felt great calmness, although I could not suppress feelings of curi¬ 
osity relative to my marvelous transportation. It was spring-time. 
Bu*; it being a late, cold and dreary season, the sun had not yet 
uurmed' into life the beauties of Nature. The earth was clothed 
with a snowy garment, and the whole scene was gloomy, yet awful 
and Scblime. 

For X short time I stood meditating, supported by a wall-fence 
which separated the street from an adjoining field—^when all at 
once, a strange sound vibrated on my ear, apparently proceeding 
from behind me. I looked around, and lb, I' beheld, with admira¬ 
tion, a flock of clean and beautiful sheep! Their sudden appear¬ 
ance somewhat excited me, but about and with them, all seemed 
right and goc>d. The flock proved larger than I at first supposed 
it was, and their physical condition proved far inferior. Their 
bodies, however, were perfectly white ; and they manifested great 
kindness and gentleness of disposition. I was impressed with the 
following interpretation, which I apprehended as evidently true, and 
-'3 disclosing the use of Ihe vision. 

The sheep corresponded to the vast brotherhood of mankind. 
Iheir beautiful external whiteness corresponded to the innate purity 
and goodness of all created spirits, indicating that they are capable 

4 
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of material refinement, and sj>iritual elevation. The poverty of 
their bodies corresponded to the Avretched physical condition of the 
earth’s inhabitant**, OAving to the fact that their interests social 
affections are disunited; that they are opposed to each other’s 
highest good and happiness; that their spiritual sympathies are 
mis-directed. For mankind are connected by the senses to outer, 
material things; by friendship, love, and cOnju^l attraction, they 
are related socially and spiritually. They are possessed of moral 
powers Avhich incline them to sentiments of veneration—^to the love 
of good, truth, and of (Jod. And the Avhole human race repre¬ 
sents a flock of sheep, ^vhose shepherd is the Universal Father! 

These trutlis floAved into my unfolded and Avilling Spirit as freely 
as Wisdom floAvs from higher spheres to our earth. I recognized, 
and deeply felt their use and importance. I continued my medita¬ 
tion. The sheep seemed at peace, in the same position as when I 
first saw them. But inasmuch as I comprehended the instruction in¬ 
tended,' they began to change their position, seemingly desiring 
some Fold wherein they might rest undisturbed. Being greatly 
confused, they proceeded to pass along the street in such a Avay as 
would have shown, had they been men, that their judgments A^ere 
weak or impaired, and that they were thus incapable of choosing the 
proper and righteous path, which would have led them to that goal 
which all seemed to be seeking. 

At the next moment I beheld a shepherd. His sudden appear¬ 
ance surprised me not, though it was strange, and I approached 
him. I saAv that he was much perplexed, yet fully determined in 
purpose,—though inefficient to urge or lead the sheep hence, where 
peace and harmony reigned. 

Ho had great elegance of form, and was plaiidy and usefully 
attired. He presented an air of unassuming and .stately dignity, 
to be admired hi any being. His countenance indicated purity, 
and his whole appearance was that of a kind and gentle being, en- 
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Jowed with physical and spiritual perfuctedness. On my approach 
he spake not, hut expressed in natural language, bys^l^Mhiating hiis 

countehancC tho desires of his soul. I perceived that he needed 

. #■ , , 

sympathy and assistance. The sheep were ih ignorance and con¬ 
fusion, which' he labored to overcome; and ifeey required gentle 
but regular discipline. To his request I immediately acceded. By 
powerful but ivise exertion, we succeeded in establishing an order 
mong thena, to which they mutually adhered;—whereupon they 

. 'O’* •>»"-*’'>. *•'. • 

and theif deli|^ht(id’shepherd proceeded down the street. Their 
uniform motions seemed melted into one harmonious movement, 
till they mingled with surrounding*objects that formed the distant 
scene. 

With impressive solemnity, the whole scene came and passed 
within the brief period ,bf ten minutes. I preserved, however, gen¬ 
eral tranquillity throughout the amazing representation., The signifi¬ 
cation of its closii^ part was made distinctly manifest. The shep- - 
herd corresponded to a great and noble Reformer,—a good Man, 
our Brother Christ, whose spirit breatlied peace on earth and 
good will to men;” whose oxalted wisdom comprehended the many 
physical and spiritual requirements of the human race; whose 
grand ^nd healthy system of social and moral government infinitely, 
tran§ceiided all other s con ceived by man, since life, sensation and 
intelligence ""pervaded the bosom of Nature. Tie investigated all 
natural desires, and the means for their appropriate gratification. 
He sympathized with the suffering, the destitute and the despond¬ 
ing. The suffering and needy he soothed to peace and joy; and 
the desponding ho inspired with a “ lively hope.” Love to Man— 
of truth—of heaven—and of God, with a progressive advancement 
in happiness, he taught, by a righteous life and godly conversation. 

The state of painful confusion into which the sheep were thro^vn, 
corresponded to the confused condition of the theological world;—• 
to the conflicts between truth and error, reason and theology, realitv 
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imagination, theory and practice;—and to the intense anxiety 
each being jsxperiences wlio desires, but can not believe in, immor¬ 
tal life. The request which so benignly beamed forth from his 
countenance, corresponded to the truth that I, like others, am called 
to perform a duty enjoined by the Originator and Disseminator of 
all truth and goodness. I realized the truth thus impressed, and 
cheerfully bowed, in humble submission, to the sacred rc-pon- 
sibility! 

So I am compelled to speak: First, bcfeaush the instruction 
intended by the beautiful re 2 )resentation, flowed into my mmd irre¬ 
sistibly; and secondly, becaus* my unconscious transportation to 
that j)ortion of tlio village which I had not at that time any thought 
of visiting, was produced and governed by a power superior to my¬ 
self, and more wise than I. 

The scene now changed. I stood almost free from thought, and 
anon, sensation was nearly destroyed. The lifo-ftood chilled in my 
cxi)osed body; my head and chest were painfully congested ; my 
spirit contracted violently, and seemed determined to l(*a\e my 
weak and prostrate form entirgjy ! I wfe surrounded with a death¬ 
like darkness, and became almost insensible. I struggled and 
gasped for breath; but the effort failed. Life had almost fled; all 
was cold, dark and deathly. I made a feetle effort to escape th.it 
lonely death, and then fell unconsciously to the ground. 

On the subsequent morbing, an anxiety, mingled with fear and 
surprise, per\ aded the family with whog;^ boarded. A young man 
uho oceiqned an adjoining room, stated that he was not dis- 
tuibed by a single sound during the uhole night; and rising at the 
Tisual hour, and discovering my absence, he descended to the room 
and h.all, tlnough which I had passed on the pre\ious evening. 

* * * * «r «• 

.My marvelous disappearance was quickly communicated to 
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many of tlio inhabitants of the village. No one could do move 
than express his astonishment. Some gentlemen, am^ag whom 
was the clergyman at whose house I had called on the evening pre¬ 
vious, conceived, it proper to institute a search, acquaint- 

auce, of whom inquiry was made, liad seen me—hbr could I be found 
at my usual places of resort. Search w'as at length abandoned;— 
and their /ear was, succeeded by a hope, which was modified into an 
nssurauce that those laws which wore en gag ed in effecting my uu- 
accouutaWe disappearance, would preserve me, and, that tho .aft'air 
would end in good * * * ^ 

Where, reader, do you suppose I could have been ? I w'ill relate. 
My. natural powers w ere so exhausted that I was rendered uncon¬ 
scious of life or existence ; and had not my body been re-supplied 
\yith life and energy, I could not have changed my position. But- 
now a sw^eet and gentle sensation aroused me, and renewed the 
consciousness of life. I moved, and rejoiced. I stretched forth my 
hand, and felt the soft, waving and vivifying atmosphere. I could 
hear, and I opened ipy eyes! “ Is it possible,” thought I, “ that I 

again behold, with natural eyes, the material creation In a few 
minutes my vision was clear, and I glanced, calmly, over the scene 
that lay .before me. I was nearly stupefied with wonder! I was 
in a reclining position, elevated about seven feet from the ground. 
Tlie mass on which I rested Avas composed of underwood and youth¬ 
ful trees, neatly and closely interwoven one with another, forming 
a well-proportioned structure, wliich corresponded precisely to an 
artificial altar. On each side of me was a barren, craggy and stu¬ 
pendous mountain; higher and mightier than any,I had ever 
seen. I was thus situated in a deep and apparently inaccessible 
Valley. The towering acclivities were covered with ice and frozen 
snow ; and through this hard coating protruded large, ill-shaped 
rocks, between whose interstices were decayed trees. That I was 
lying on a line, in the direction of east and west, could be seen from 

4* 
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the positions of surrounding objects—of this I felt fully persuaded, 
My head eastern direction, enabled rue to observe on 

rising, that the valley was terminated by the mountain acclivity 
about ten rocls to the west—^before me—there being' an apparent 
Opening leading to the left, around the mountain's base. On turn¬ 
ing eastward I beheld a beautiful river, which afterward proved to 
be the Hudson, at the seeming distance of about four miles. On 
the opposite side of the riv^^-i-1 beheld ill-fashioned and dila])idatcd 
dwellings, desolate and abrupt hills, and forests dhrk and gloomy. 

The heavens were now shrouded as if mpiirning a world’s death, 
and sorrow filled their bosofti with frightful paroxysms. Denso 
blackness swelled into bursting convulsions, and thunder^ like 
smothered groans of universal agony, rohed forth, far and wide, 
terrific violence. The electric fire, like distorted smiles of ]S^pe 
mingled Avith pain, illuminated the vrist concave,—succeeded by 
gloom which the contnist rendered blackness inconceivable! Light 
and darkness followed each other in instantaneous succ<‘ssion. Oh! 
it was a horrid scene. I never can forget how, as the rain de¬ 
scended, the heavens seemed to weep, and groan, and sigh, and 
laugh with angry joy; and how I, alone, did synipifithize Avith 
them, and pray for poAver to still their troubled elements,—not 
having this power, I trembled and desired to escape. Terrible 
indeed Avas my exposed condition. The rain fell in torrents, and 
the fleeling elements, while warring among themselves, seemed to 
menace my destruction I 

An awful and impressive solemnity pervaded the whole scene. 

It was a fej^rful Book^ but a sublime and instructive lesson. I 
listened Avith a trembling but voluntary submission. Reposing 
upon an aliar^ composed of woodbine and other shrubbery, encom- 
pjvssed about with mountains high, frightful and forbidding—^ren¬ 
dering escape impossible —there I gathered a harA'est of wisdom I 
From the grand, but appalling representation, I learned submission 
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ana elevation; and from the quiclcness of the lightning and the 
terrific positiveness of the thunder, I learned that “ the X<ofd God 
omnipotent reigneth.” I beheld my own insignificance, and mean¬ 
while, as of all mankind, I beheld an unspeakable importance in 
my very existenoef I learned to revere, obey, andiepend alone on 
that Power which directs and controls the Universe !—and saw that 
omnipotent" trutii i^r consume all error and artificial theology, 
whose power k wi^^ed, and whose corruption is revealed by the 
divine light of Ifature^ manifestations! I learned that all evil loill 
be subdued and banished by the ultimate triumph of those princi¬ 
ples that are divine and michangeahle, and that unrighteous¬ 
ness shall be more;—that streams of good and healthy motives 
will apring up to cleanse and refresh the moral world, on whoso ad¬ 
vancing tide the race will ascend to intellectual and social harmony, 
and to a high state of spiritual elevation! 

With composure I witnessed the disconcerted elements as they 
sought an equilibrium, and saw th e clouds ch ased aw ay, which, 
when apparently fatigued with their conflicting strife, changed into 
sparkling gems, and helped to grace the morning’s drapery.* 
Emerging from the clouds I beheld the king of heat and light, the 
glorious Sjin, whose radiations penetrated and melted the darkest 
clouds into the brightest robes, which served to render more beau¬ 
tiful his radi 3 .nce, and to increase the suhliinky df his march through 
the heavens. Not long, and the sky waa-filear and serene, and the 
scene presented was one of grandeur and beauty wholly unsur¬ 
passed. The cftmdctkai, mshad tq^-my mind, with great power, 
that every movement in universal Nature is a direct response to the 
mperative command of immutable Law, which is the ru^ of dhTna 
action eternally established by who presides over and ani¬ 
mates an infinite creation! 


The sun seemed about two and a half hours high when the storm 
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ceased and the sky was clear of clouds. As the represen¬ 
tations which had suggested my reflections had passed, it ap¬ 
peared no longer proper to continue meditation upon them. I 
therefore began pondering on the unconscious and unaccountal^' 
change in the locality of my person. The last ciretomstajice I re- 
colleeled, was that of falling, in a death-like planner, at night, on 
the corner of the fore-mentioned streets in .‘^Poughkeepsie. How, 
and when I came where I then was, I could not imagine. Whether 
I had been there one day or one year, I could, not tell; andwhethci 
I was in America, or in any foreign county, was likewise to mo an 
unanswerable question. The place was strange; T had never seen 
it until then; and I felt assured, from past experience, that if I had 
^traveled far, I should have been fatigued; but I was pot. I had 
lain on the mass or altar of which I have spoken, during the severe 
storm and yain, unable to move, consequently was thoroughly wet. 
I was now desirous to dry my gannents, and to learn if possible 
what portion of the earth I was in. I accordingly arose and care¬ 
fully descended to the ground : and while leaning against theithkss 
hn which I had lain, I felt a dull, sleepy sensation, which was in¬ 
stantly followed by a reaction, and I became unusually wakeful. 

The distant river rolled before me, and all things seemed remarka¬ 
bly romantic and beautiful. Just at this moment ari'^'indefinite 
sound reached my cot through the mas^,'apparently proceeding 
from the opposite side. I listened silently, hoping for a repetition, 
that I might recognize its nature and cause. Presently I heard the 
same several times rapidly repeated—^whereupon I turned and pro¬ 
ceeded west of the mass, and' beheld one of the strangest sights 
imaginabl)|^ A flock of sheep in a state of indescribable confu¬ 
sion—painful to behold—were traversing impatiently the upper por¬ 
tion of the valley, running in every possible direction. Some were 
making exertions to ascend the hill-side. I saw them* leap against 
the glazed mountain, from which they rebounded and came down, 
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with cheadful force upon the stony basis. Others were striving to 
pass this position I occupied, but they were ignorant and could not 
Bta.nd*, neither could they obtain a substantial foothold. The 
mountains were too high. The earth was too unpropitious, and the 
passage too well guarded; consequently they were compelled to 
submit to a wiser iiiflucnco, direction and admonition ! At this 
moment, through "&e opening at the base of the mountain, ap¬ 
peared their shepherd, Avho approached mo with a slow but firm 
step. 

The sheep,. in their fBsiernal api^earance and numbers, corres 
ponded to those I remembered seeing in the streets of Poughkeep 
sie, at night .; and the shepherd corresponded to the one I there 
saw, in every particular. I advanced to meet him, and without 
speaking, I learned what he desired of mo by observing the indica¬ 
tions of his countenance. I cheerfully acceded to hig.JEishes, and 
accordingly made a circuit around the sheep, especially those that 
were at a distamce. At first they made a strong resistance, but on 
seeing the positiveness and propriety of our intentions, they yielded 
submissively. We gathered, and guided them into the path lead¬ 
ing around the mountain’s base, w’hich they seemed to recognize as 
tiie correct course, and while treading therein, appeared to rejoice 
exceedingly!: It was very remarkable, but I now discovered that 
they were the same that I had seen before. 

A new and unchangeahle harmony and peace characterized their 
physical and mental condition. The sheep and their shepherd were, 
for the first time, inseparably united—united forever! Eternal 
principles of right and good had caused and accomplished their 
Salvation. Even Nature had been propitious, while they were vio¬ 
lating her Laws, and experiencing pain from their frequent trans¬ 
gressions. But now it was “ finished,” the work completed, and 
the people saved. The sheep departed, together Avith their gentle 
sliepherd, up the valley through the opening.; and I felt dcepl) 
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impressed, as they retreated in tlie distance, with an interior con¬ 
viction, that Sin iiad been destroyed, and transgi’ession ihado an 
end of, and that everlasting righteousness had been brought in, foj;, 

" I' 

the sheep in their confused state represented the whole human 
world as at present; but now being united they repesent the race 
in a state of hmmony to which it will be brought by. a similar 
mode of reconciliation, at no distant period hence^ 

Overjoyed, I returned to my resting place, and reclining upon its 
side, drew my garment^ more closely arouifli me, and sank into 
de('p meditation. Looking in the direction in which the sheep dis- 
appcar(>d, I beheld a human form ajiproaching me. He came de¬ 
liberately—apparently absorbed in thought. He was a person of 
diminutive stature, yet had a beautiful anatomical structure. His 
fine symmetry, and beauty and elegance of deportment, quickly 
captivated my attention, Avhich was now wholly concentrated upon 
him. He appeared advancedr in years, and was attired accordingly, 
but in a style corresponding nearly to the style of* dress worn by 
the Quakers, especially those of fornjcr times. His hair was of a 
living white, hanging gracefully about his neck and shoulders. Ilis 
face was fvdl and expressive, and together with the head, was unu¬ 
sually well pro])ortioned. His moral and intellectual developments 
W'ere prominent,—indicating an expanded mind, and an inclination 
to lofty Spirituality. 

In his hand I perceived a clear, white scroll. So purely white 
was its external, that I felt a strong desire to take it in my hand and 
view it more closely. Its edges sparkled with gilding of the finest 
quality, and the care with which he preserved its beauty, excited in 
mo the deepest respect. He continued to approach, and when I 
would have advanced to meet him, he raised his hand and gently 
intimated that I must remain perfectly tranquil. A most heavenly 
radiation played upon his countenance, as he elevated the scroll to 
his lips, and upon it affectionately imprinted a ])ure and holy kiss; 
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whefeupon lie liandcd it to rao, to open and read. Witli delicacy 
and pr^tasion I unfolded it, and ‘perceived writing in characters 
which I had never before seen; but I could read the writing with¬ 
out the least hesitation. The language was clear and coniprehen* 
sive ; the form of expression simple, but powerful: it contained a 
world of beautiful meaning, accompanied with a sweet, dinne, ro- 
bi ming influence. It read thus :— 

‘ As they were, so they are; 

As thfy arc, so tlujy will be !'* 

Beneath the above wajS the following intem^atory; Now do 
you believe it I felt its com incing power, and bowed with an 
internal assent:—observing which on my countenance, the messen¬ 
ger handed me a singular ])oncil, (for I had none,) with which I 
signified my conviction and signed my name. 

This being done, ho received the Scroll from my hand with a 
g“ntle bow, rolled it together, juT'ssed it to his lips, turned and de¬ 
parted as he came,—slowly, firmly mid deliberately,—till his form 
glided from my view as he passed around the base of the stupend¬ 
ous mountain! 

“ How unaccountable,” thought I, “ that a stranger should come, 
(obtain my signature, and dej)art, 4 ivithout utteiing one word vocally— 
and meanwhile so remarkably eloquent!—Can it be ?” Where¬ 
upon I resolved to cease this external questioning,* (for sensuous 
impressions do frequently contend with, and contradict the soul’s; 
purest intuitions,) and consented to ob(‘y only those instructive sug 
gestions evoh ed from the interior. 

Mighty and sacred truths. ^pQntanecaislyjgushcd up from tlio 
depths of my spirit, and I was impressed with the following beauti 
ful and import^! correspondence: 

The person who came with the scroll, represented a great Re 
former,—one who had given now light upon the all interesting and 
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sublime subjects of “ life and immortality.” The scroll represented 
the purity of his mission, and likewise the unblemished character 
of him who instructed mankind in those principles which, wlien duly 
practiced, will lead far beyond and above all physical w'rctchcdness 
and moral imperfection. The contents of the scroll represented his 
gi-eat and good intentions, and also expressed the grand consumma¬ 
tion which his moral teachings, when applied and devotionally ])r.ic- 
ticed, will effect—viz., “ Peace on earth,” social and affeclioiial re¬ 
ciprocation—and universal Love. The documlnt was so concisely 
written, and its truth so briefly expressed, that-its entire meaning 
may not be apprehended, if hot clearly explained ; wherefore this, 
it is given to know, is its signification : 

“.ids they were As the sheep >vere when I first saw them,—in 
a state of universal confusion, wu'etched in the extreme, having no 
fixedness of purpose, no knowledge of their united interests, or of 
the path of progressive Wisdom that ^vould lead them to happiness, 
and were therefore in a state of ])overty,—“ So they are So vuni- 
kind are,—in the same disorganized condition as were the sheep. 
Ignorance upon natural and psychological subjects, consequently 
superstition, skepticism, bigotry, fanaticism, intolerance, spiritual de¬ 
pression and slavery, are the great evils which beset them. These 
have exerted an influence over kin|^s and kingdoms—binding whoh', 
empires with the galling chains of despotism, lordly aristocracy, and 
social misery. They have reigned in the religious sanctuary, as in 
the forest homes of the untutored savage, and the undeveloped can¬ 
nibal. They have elevated the potentate to a seat of uncontrollable 
power, and ministered to his unbounded selfish ambition,—in doing 
which, the weak, ignorant and submissive, have been depressed tc 
the lowest degree .of poverty and wretchedness ! 

“ As they are As the sheep are ,—united forever, striving fo: 
one purpose, pressing forward to one grand and glorious end, which 
is happiness ; “ So they,” (mankind,) “ will They Avill be united 
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in like manner. From all evil, they will bo free! from personal 
misdirection and suffering; from ignorance and depravity; from 
pyide and sectarian intolerance, free 1 These shall recede entirely 
from "the earth, never to enslave and degrade humanity. This world 
of thought and affection, and of social relations, shall bo purified, 
until there shall be a new heaven and a new earth wherein.dwellefh 
righfeousness. And the evils which now exist, shall be Known cnly 
fu those who will trace the histoiy of our race; which they Avill do 
wi th mingling feelings of pity and regret. As the sheej) were united, 
i'O all men shall be joined into one Brotherhood, and bound together 
ly flic chain of Love. Their interests shall be pure and reciprocal; 
flioir actions shall be just and harmonious, governed by a spirit of 
univ(e'sal philanthropy; they shall be as one body, animated with 
an element of divine sympathy, which shall pervade and connect all 
ii.' parts as one whole. 

The interrogatory, ‘■'‘Now do you helleve it'y' was addressed to 
li' v youthful judgment,—after it had been so unrighteously impressed 
av,.| directed by the traditional theology of our land,—in order that 
th<' contrast between error and truth might the more certainly effect 
an entire change in my convictions ; and those initiatory represen- 
taiions were necessary in order flint I might apprehend the various 
\ icissitudes of my future life, and hear them w'ilh Avisdom and j>a- 
lieiice. The question written on the scroll, appealed to my then 
impressed judgment, whether I would believe the instruction I h.ad 
received in preference to my previous religious o[)iuions, Tlic truth 
was made manifest to my mind. I signed the scroll by internal 
instruction, and my thoughts became serene, elevated, and traiujiiiJ. 
My spirit reposed while breatliing an atmosphere of hojw and wis¬ 
dom ; for my convictions were immovable, and my impressions too 
deep to ever be changed 1 

My senses, and all my faculties, Averc restored to their ordinary 
sfate. The strange iiiflueuce that bad had possession of my body, 
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predisposing mo to sleep, Inid passed, and I stood again free from 
every thing but physical fatigue, and embarrassment relative to my 
location. I commenced descending the valley leading toward the 
river, for the purpose of discovering if possible my geograjdiical sit¬ 
uation, and to restore my exhausted form. I had not proceeded 
over one hundred rods before I observ'od a man attired in a farmer’s 
dresp,, carrying a spado on his shoulder, walking leisurely in an op- 
])osito direction. I hastened to meet him, and inquired in an anx¬ 
ious manner, 

“ Sir, will you tell me the name of this place, where I can get 
some food, and how far it is to Poughkeepsie ?” 

lie smiled, and gave me an inquisitive look, “ This place,” said 
he, “is Catskill, and those arc; the Catskiil mountains; j)orliai)S you 
ratiy get something to eat at the inn. Yon asked me about Pough¬ 
keepsie ; well, I siq)})ose it is about forty miles frpm the other side 
of the river.” 

1 proceeded to the river, in crossing which, feeling some liiliguo, 
[ rested in a reclining posture on the railing of the ferry-boat. How 
I had crossed the river before, or how I could have found tliat jilacc, 
was a mystery. And now sleep came upon me impercejitibly again, 
as I lay reflecting on the scenes through which I had jiasaed. 1 
was startled vhen I became sensible of a return of those feeUngs 
which preceded a closing of the senses and illuminating of the in¬ 
ternal principle. As they came on, my body yielded, as 1 w;us 
willing it should ; external life again vanished, as if forever, and I 
was once more a being of the inner life. 

How long I remained in that condition I know not; but, as in 
previous instances, I at length felt returning life streaming through 
my system, and was restored to a high degree of animation. I 
opened my eyes, and, wonderful to relate, I was seated iqion a mar¬ 
ble grave-stone about eighteen inches from the ground! Tin; mel- 
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ancholy sanctuary in which I found myself, was inclosed by a huge 
s.tone wall, surmounted by top-railing, similar to farmers’ ordinary 
fences. It was in the form of a triangle, and, I thinlc, occupying 
about one acre and a half of smooth land. I could see ele^ en 
grave-stones standing, and five broken and scattered upon the 
ground. A dense w'ood obstructed the surrounding scene from nvy 
viev,'; and I Wi^ thus sequestered in a solitary place, for a purpose 
of which I had not the least knowledge. 

I resolved to continue in the same position as when I awoke to 
consciousness, and await any suggestion that might flow from with¬ 
in or without. At this instant I experienced a breathing sensation, 
unlike any other, upon the front and side of my head, in the region 
of the organ of ideality. Its increasing attraction caused me to 
turn in the direction whence it proceeded, and I behold a man of 
ordinary stature and appearance. He ap])roached, and, without 
s])caking, turned to the right near me, and furnished himself with 
a similar seat. I observed that he was a lover of Nature and of 
truths,—^liad a constant thirst for knowledge, arid strong powers of 
investigation. Ilis quick perception, sustained by his highly culti¬ 
vated faculties of intuition and reflection, presented a combination 
of intellectual powers seldom witnessed. lie was a being Avhom I 
felt constrained to love—for love was prompted l)y his siqxu-ior n is- 
dom. And it is a truth, that I conversed with him, and he Avilh me, 
for a long period, and that too, by a mutual injlux and reflux of 
thought! His discourse Avas on this wise: 

“I lived,” said he, “on the earth,in the form, among the inhab¬ 
itants thereof, for a length of time determined by my obedience to 
Natural LaAV. From youth, I imbibed the impressions made; upon 
my rnind by my parents, the religious world and philosophy; but 
artificial education served more to retard my mental progress than 
as an auxiliary to useful advancement. I discarded, early, these 
unfavorable influences, and commenced interrogating and commun- 
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ing with Nature and licr productions, within the circumference of 
my vision and mental capacif v—whereby I became acquainted with 
trutlis of doepor importanco, and of greater magnitude. It was de- 
mo?istrated to me tliat all the diversified external forms in this, as 
in other universes, are unfolded to the outer, by virtue of an ele¬ 
ment or spiritual princij[>le, contained in each, which is their life, or 
Soul; and this essence, by 7ncn, is called God:—also, that the c.r/cr- 
corresponds to the inner, productive principle; that fornm ara 
determined, as iJprfect or imperfect, by the specific character of Iheir 
prompting soul; which actuates them to life and development. 

J3y this I learned'that the gross matter, and minerals, of our 
earth, are formed, and governed, and sustained by a law—an inhe¬ 
rent principle—which also operates in higher degrees and worlds 
of material organization. And as this principle, in various modifi¬ 
cations, ascended in the order of Nature, higher and more perfect 
/orwi.5 were unfolded, being actuated and perfected by inner life, to 
which the outer existence corresponded. Tliese forms I underslood 
constituted the vegetable Jcingdom. From this established basis, I 
percei\'cd those Laws breatliing forth fha^animal kingdom; and, in 
their next stage of ascension, develojang, sustaining, and perfecting 
Man! And all this came to me, by discovering and meditating 
upon corresponebng truths, dwelling Avithin, about and above me. 

In my analytical investigations, I discovered a threefold or triune 
Power in every compound,—and three essential parts to every es¬ 
tablished organization, and that such are absolutely necessary to all 
things in order that they may be perfectly organized. 

This knowledge led me to reflect upon the many physical viola¬ 
tions, occurring every hour, among the inhabitants of the earth,— 
and impressed me that these frequent transgressions of laws sustain¬ 
ing the human form, called for some effectual remedy to relieve the 
disejises caused thereby. Accordingly I founded a system upon 
these principles and considerations, which may bo called a ‘ medical 
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s^'sfcem of tlie trinity.’ In tins I maintained the proposition, that, 
every particle in the Iniinan hody possc5.scd a close afBnity to par¬ 
ticular particles in the subordinate kingdoms ,—and that these latter 
particles, if properly associated and apijlied, would cure any affected 
portion or organ of the human frajue. 

To establish this theory, I labored diligently; and now I have the 
sat isfirction of knowing that my system was a ^erm enlivened by tnte- 
rior truth, whereby new and more truthful systems were develojxHl, 
to bless the earth’s inhabitants! Now I love truth because it be¬ 
gets wisdom ; for my love has become ivisdom ; my wisdom sub¬ 
stantial knoiohdfje /’’ His countenance, ^is he closed these sayings, 
brightened with a delightful and beautiful smile I 

Astonished at his discourse, and my mind being filled with thought 
concerning his revelations, I individualized one thought, which he 
instantly perceived and answered. I inquired, “ Can I become ac- 
<juaintod with you, kiud stranger, and your system, by appropriate 
iin cjis, within your power and pleasure to afi'ord ?” “ Ah! ’t is for 

this, that you sit in niy presence,” said he, inclining to the right, 
and raising in his hand an elegant cane, which I had not seeu in 
his possession till tlien. “ Here is a full synopsis of my System 
;uid Practice,” said he, turning to me, “ and I desire that this you 
siloirld comprehend ; and in understauding its fundamental princi 
))les, you will gently and justly apply its teachings to the good of 
}'our brethren. Mankind 1” 

Thus saying, he touched a singular spring at the top, and the 
c<t)Le mechanically parted into longitudinal strips or pieces. A 
rod ran through the center, graduated in size according to the cane’s 
shape. This rod was very beautiful, having the appearance of high¬ 
ly polished silver. The parts were neatly adjusted one to another, 
and when on the rod, formed a staff exceeding in beauty any I had 
ever beheld. I saw that the pieces remained whole when disen¬ 
gaged from the rod; he took these in his hand, and unfolded 
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them piece hy piece, until tiny completely separi^ted. The smaller 
pieces now assumed the diamond form, (‘Sj)ccialiy when closely 
ohsorvcd. 

“ Here,” said he, “ on these little blocks ” presenting them to 
mo, “ is the name of every disease with which the human race is 
afflicted.” 

I saw and read the name of each and every disease, with niany 
f which I was entirely unacquainted; and as I read returned them 
to him, one by one, in order. 

Now, elevating his person, lie discoursed thus: “ In the imidc (rf 
these blocks you will find a com]>osition, which, when applied, will 
remove the disojise named upon its exterior. Of this compound 
make you a quantity suggested at the time you see or examine the 
diseased individual, and sufficiently strong to be well adapted.”'^ 
lie restored the pieces to their'rcsjiectn -' places, and quickly joined 
the cane, so that one could not see au) possible means to disunite 
its ]>a!'ts .again. 

“Take this,’’ said he, handing the cane to me, “and preserve the 
charge dcvotionally; for it is a work of a lifetime, demanding eipial 
attention, rt-fleciion and application.” I received the precious gift 
■with inefi'ablc delight and gr.atification ; at which he spoke : 

“ Moreover, tliat jam may behold the comj)k;te correspondence be- 
t ween this system and NaUirc, I will explain the cane’s significatioji. 
The pieces, Avhen disunited in the manner observed, correspond to 
those principles dwelling and operating in the natural organization ; 
and the Mocks to the various individuals that constitute the human 
race. The disease specified on the outside of each block, corresponds 
to the truth that disease tends to affect only the bodies of men, and 
not their living, interior principle! The composition on the inside 
of each block corresponds to the truth that every thing’s exterior is 

* Tliis s}'stem of medical treatment is fully developed m “ The Great Harmo* 
nia,” Vol. 1. 
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d(^tern)incd precisely by the intei-ior, creative, and moving princi¬ 
ple;^—moreover, to llie truth that the spirit is the creating, devel- 
oping, perfecting, expanding, beautitying, organizing, healing and 
eternal essence in tlio possession of every being. 

Tlie rod, which runs- through the cav-c, and connects its parts to¬ 
gether, corresponds to the principle of du ine truth running through 
and sustaining this system, as well as all the vast creations both in 
this and higher spheres. And tlic rod being in the interior, signi- 
ties that the great law of truth is in the interior of all things, and 
esj)ecially in the soul of all things—dwelling there im 2 )e.rce])tible to 
outer sense, yet known to be existing from the regular manifesta¬ 
tions of a united and comjJieated Universe! 

Inward searching after truth will lead to, and disclose, the great 
and important realities so delicately ty])ified by this staff,—for it is 
an accumulation of inierior and external evidences, assisted by the 
]!rom 2 )tings of Natim', and s.-inctioned and consummated l»y the con¬ 
sciousness of truth indwelling in the soul.’’ 

Thus ended his eloquent interpretation. Ills count enance In'came 
illuminated with ecstatic delight, and his thoughts enttu’ed and were 
responded t.o by my sj^irit, without even, once ha%ing the senses 
audibly addressed! 

A sweet, gentle, but strange sensation now passed warmly over 
niy left breast, face and head. It seemed to })rocced from some¬ 
thing iimnediately behind me. Impressed thus, I turned and be¬ 
held a man of an appearance very different from the one beside me. 
His anatomy was of wise proportions; ho jiossessed perfect symine- 
t-ry of cerebral structure, and was seemingly about six feet in#taturc. 
llis head particular!}'' attracted my attention, for I had never beheld 
such a harmonious combination of moral and intellectual develop¬ 
ments. The cerebrum indicated a most vigorous and gigantic in¬ 
tellect,—as also an exalted j)owcr of con(;eption, grcjat ease of ex¬ 
pression, and a high degree of spirituality. lie drew near, and 
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reclined against the stone the first speaker was occupying, and spake 
in this wise: 

“ By permission long granted me by the divine mercy of the Lord, 
to visit this and other earths, I am enabled to instruct thee, as it is 
becoming me to do, concerning things pertaining to thy interior 
life, and exterior sphere of thought and usefulness. Thy spirit is 
now untrammclcd—has experienced a joyful resurrection from tlio 
artifices of the social world without; therefore thou hast become an 
appropriate vessel for the influx of truth and wisdom. Spiritually, 
thou hast left the world where men reside; but physically thou art 
there with them. Thy mission has been shown thee : and great Is 
the Universe wherein thou shalt labor and do whatsoever thy most 
interior understanding shall conceive to be good, and true, and 
})i*ofitable. 

I will be near thee in tby stewardship—pointing to the right path, 
and goodness of sjnritual life. The tilings thou shalt bring forth, 
will surprise and confound those of the land who are considered 
deeply versed in science and metaphysics. 

Obstructions of various kinds ivill aftect thy external life; but 
they will tend more fully to expand thy interior being. Press on thy 
way: and love only those things tending to irufA and wisdom,. 

Py thee will a new light a])pear; it shall be neio because it will 
biighten and purify that already in being, and reflect intellectually 
upon that heretofore conceived; and it will establish that which 
luis been, and still is supposed to be the wildest hallucination, vi;^., 
Tlie law and ‘ kingdom of hea\'en ’ on earth,—Peace on earth and 
good wM to men. 

In due time these things will be made manifest through thee, and 
to others, while residing in the form. By others they will be com¬ 
prehended and believed, and at the end of a little season they will 
be generally acknowledged, their beauty and importance ajipreci- 
ated; and they will ])(■ loved, and proclaimed in liradico. 
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At a time not far distant, I will instruct tlioe concerning the open¬ 
ing of thy interior understanding, and the laws to bo observed to 
render thee qualified to commune with Ihc interior realities of all 
subordinate and elevated things. This phenomenon when oj)enly 
manifested, will testify of those divine spiritual truths, not as yet 
comprehended by those who admire Nature merely for the delights 
thereof, and by those imprisoned souls every where, who believe 
nothing beyond the sphere of their bodily senses. See to the prompt 
ings of thy living spirit. In a just season thy great labor will com 
mence, which, when consummated, will elevate the human race to a 
high degree of harmony. 

For the present I comrnunicate no more. But now I repeat, love 
wisdom, which is food and light to the internal: and wisdom se- 
cureth health; and health pi-ocureth happiness. And thus strength¬ 
ened, enlightened and purified, thou ■\\’ilt find it congenial to seelc 
and thirst after interior and beautiful truths.'' 

Thus ended the last speaker’s prophetic admonitions ; and as ho 
closed the above sentence;, I saw a smile of joy and even ecstacy, pass 
over his countenance, vvliich seemed sweet .and heavenly—coming, 
as did his thoughts, with a kind of spontaneous ease. 

I felt directly impelled by §omo influence to arise, and, with my 
cane, depart. This impulse I immediately obeyed. I went to the 
fence, placed my foot upon the wall-side, and raised my body to its 
top. On endeavoring to surmount the railing, my clothing became 
entangled, and I experienced a sense of irritation approximating to 
intense anger, because of the obstiniction. This was unusual, for I 
had not had such feelings for many years—indeed I can scarcely 
remember ever being so angry. I was thus exasperated at the rail 
which, being split at the end, had caught ray coat. Meanwhile thos. 
strangers were observing my feelings and movements with apparent 
comjtlaeeucy. On seeing this, I requested the one who had given 
me tlie cane, to hold it till I gained the o})posite side of the fence. 
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He advanced and received tlic cane from my hand. Being thug 
flee, I grasped the rail at tlic open portion, and tore it completely 
in two. I uosv descended to the ground and desired the cane. At 
this, the person who had last spoken came near me, and gently spake 
in this wise: 

“Keep Avell the instruction given thee: jnoreover, learn to bo wise 
and gentle; and add to gentleness, love; and to love, wisdom; and 
visdom, being pure, begets illumination, and illumination, happi¬ 
ness. And, as it was given me to say, in a due season thou shalt 
return, and then this cane shall bo thine ; but thou must first learn 
not to be, under any circumstances, depressed, nor by any influences 
elated, as these arc the extremes of an unguarded impulse, in minds 
not strong with pure wisdom. 

From this^lcarn meekness and humiliation, and sustain these'by 
a proper dignity in thy natural living. Receive this thy first and 
sufficient lesson, and by its light lead others to seek the pathway 
leading to Wisdom and the Tree of Righteousness—whoso fruit, 
shall be delicious to the hungering, but untasted except they nomish 
the seed and cause the tree to spring up within them, when it has 
done which, it will reflect a refreshing shade over the spirit within, 
and the world without.” 

Thus he closed. As I stood and listened, gratitude swelled iny 
soul into volumes of thankfulness, that the cane was sacrificed for 
such valuable instruction; while I felt assured at the same time, 
that the beautiful and comprehensive staff would ultimately he mine, 
and that, too, because T should be worthy of its possession. 

Being on the outer side of the wall, I could now see their bodies 
no more, for the fence rose too high, and the ground where I stood 
was lower than within the yard; and whether they remained within 
thc^mrd, or departed to other portions of the world, I could not dis¬ 
cover. I remember being conscious only at intervals as I walked 
on the road leading to Poughkeepsie. ^ ^ 
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As I approacjied home, my mind became exceedingly disconcerted, 
my mental sensations being similar to those which I experience on 
waking from my superior condition. I perfectly recollect meeting 
several acquaintances, each of which manifested great surprise on 
seeing me. I spake to no person. I entered the front door of my 
friend’s residence, in Main street, and passed directly through the 
hall, at the termination of which, I suddenly lost my faculty of 
memory. But, (as I was told,) I passed thro\igh the adjoining 
room, up the stairs, into the dining apartments, where the family 
were engaged in eating. 

I threw off my coat and hat, and seated myself at the table. The 
family were somewhat astonished at my unceremonious actions, and 
began questioning me in reference to my mysterious disappearance 
from home,—(to which, as they subsequently informed me, I made 
no reply.) I ate a very hearty dinner, made up of vaj-ious ai ticlos 
of food, and when done, proceeded to wash myself at the further end 
of the room. 

I now felt a return of normal sensibility:—as it returned, I saw a 
brilliant light—it flashed—and again all was darkness:—but now, 
another flash, and another, ciime, and I was completely freed from 
the abnormal condition. 

I was absolutely frightened! The fact that I remembered enter¬ 
ing the front dooi’, and had lost all consciousness till that moment, 
and was then standing in the presence of the family, with a napkin 
in my hand, seemed so strange, that, for a moment, I knew not the 
persons in the house ! 

Tims ends my fifth vision —a vision unlike my former and more 
recent ones ; but, to me, it is one of the greatest importance, inter¬ 
est and beauty, because it is so full of instructive meaning. 

This vision was vividly impressed on my mind, but soon faded 
from my memory; and from that time until this, (September 12t!i, 
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1846,) I have been unable to convey any correct idea oi its nature 
or signification. 

But it revived in my mind in a brilliant manner, in the village of 
Danbury, (Connecticut,) on the 18th of August, 1846. I could not 
free my mind from the impulse to write it—prefaced with a brief 
history of my early religious impressions ; for by the vision, , all my 
previous religious opinions were swept completely away, and I have 
not been disturbed since, with such anxious apprehensions as they 
caused mo. 

I will recapitulate, in a brief form,”'the whole vision, together with 
the previous periods of external memory, and the time I was gene 
fi'om home, that the reader may behold it in its marvelous connec¬ 
tion. 

On the 6th of March, 1843,1 retired to my bed at half-past nine 
in the evening. The first that I remember after that, was standing 
on the corner of Mill and Hamilton streets, in Poughkeepsie; having 
beautiful thoughts; seeing a flock of sheep and their shepherd; 
assisting him in restoring order among them; and seeing them 
move forward until out of sight,—and then falling as if dead. 

Next, I remember waking while lymg on a singular ^3z7<?, in a 
valley with large mountains on each side; then, getting off the gyile 
and suddenly seeing a flock of sheep and their shepherd, similar to 
those I saw in Poughkeepsie. In like manner I remember assisting 
the shepherd in restoring harmony in the flock,—and seeing them 
disappear through an.opening at the uj)pcr end of the valley. I 
remember next seeing a small man come toward me with a scroll in 
his hand; taking the scroll; reading it; underetanding its contents; 
taking a pencil from his hand; and, with my own hand writing my 
namCy and the word “ Yes —being impressed with the meaning 
of each representation, and, as I yielded' assent to the instructioiis, 
losing my previous opinions. 

I rememl>cr walking down the valley, meeting the farmer, inquir- 
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ing the name of the place, and the distance to Poughkeepsie;—^then 
crossing the river, lying on the railing of the ferry-boat, and falling 
asleep. 

Next, on waking, I remember finding myself in a grave-yard 
inclosed by a stone wall, and encompassed by a dense wood; then 
being in conversation with a small man having a cane, Avho it w'as 
given me to know was Galen, an old physician; and discoursing 
with another, who I know to be Emanuel Swedenboeo, a Swcdisli 
philosopher; I remember mounting the fence with the cane in my 
hand; being entangled in the rail; teai-ing the rail in pieces, and 
being briefly admonished by Swedenborg. I also remember leaving 
the cane wdth the im]>ression that I should have it at some future 
day; then of traveling to Poughkeepsie; seeing persons I knew; 
entering the house in which I boarded; entering the hall; wdping 
ray face with a napkin, and coming almost instantaneously out of 
that, into my natural state, and being calm and satisfied. This is 
all I remember, 

I have rwver read a "page cither of Galon or Swedenborg, up to 
this moment, and at the time I had the vision I had not heard their 
names once mentioned. ^ -k ^ 

In consideration of this vision; the immense instruction it aflbrds; 
the revolution it produced in my mind; and the divineness of its 
origin, use and purpose, I am filled with an internal sense of free¬ 
dom, gratitude, and happiness. 

*■ Put there are persoifal reflections and habits of thought, suggested 
oy the foregoing vision, which may serve to enlighten and infortft 
the investigator. There is an opinion rapidly prevailing at the 
present time, among many reformers even, that the human soul is 
incapable of being emancipated from error and false doctrines in a 
bi •ief jieriod ; and, therefore, that such impressions are taken, after 
death, by the soul into tin; spiritual World, where they become the 
b 
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nilmg lore and distinguishing characteristics of the individual For 
instance—that Luther is still believing Lutheranism ; that Calvin is 
preacliing Calvinism ; that Methodists arc advocating Methodism; 
that infidels aro still skeptics, and promulgating infidelity. This 
doctrine was taught by Swedenborg about a century since. But 
every day’s experience disproves the statement. Behold, how men 
are changed or converted from cold skepticism to enthusiastic faith; 
from sinners to saints; from superciliousness to meek submission, all 
in a single hour! As the inebriate, whose system is fired with the 
deleterious liquid and whoso thoughts are leaping to and fro, like 
fiantic steeds, is quiet and unexcited when emancipated from his 
intoxicating beverages; so is the erroneously educated mind, who 
entertains wrong and distorted views of man, heaven, and Bcity, 
readily changed into the perception and realization of Truth when 
th*e latter is presented to his understanding like a magnificent pan¬ 
orama. The human mind is the master of one class of influences 
and the subject of another. When the reason principle gazes upon 
Truth, as it is in Nature and the spiritual World, the illusions of 
hrror vanish at once. As an example of this, consider the effects 
which were wrought upon my mind in a few hours, by the vision. 
Words can not express the happy feelings and vast contemplations 
which were awakened in my spirit by the “new birth” thus myste¬ 
riously experienced. Without further remark, however, I refer the 
reader to the following chapter. 
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MY PREACHER AND HIS CHURCH. 

The inultifariousness of individuals and opinions in society, an« 
the limited intercourse circumstances permit me to hold-with them 
daguerreotype upon the tablet of my ever-susccptible memory, a 
multitude of dissimilar impressions. And although there exists but 
little attraction, no department of human thought and inquiry do I 
enter with greater frequency, than the theological; and inasmuch 
as, by a concatenation of cauges and events, it is my destiny and 
mission in this life to labor therein, I will be in the constant endeavor 
to fulfill it well, and thus answer to one of the many uses and ends 
of my creation. 

Into«the religious, the theological circle of contest and investiga¬ 
tion, therefore, I am involuntarily drawn and deeply immersed; 
where every paroxysm of local thought, and convulsion of popular 
opinion, find their way, produce their effect, and deposit themselves* 
within me for reflection or comment. 

There are many opinions which, imbibed from birth and books, 
so arrest the groAvth of some sentiments, and impetuously accelerate 
the extreme development of others, that men seem armed witli 
spear-pointed prejudices, and sword-edged ideas, ignobly used to 
pierce and wound the unprepared or unsuspecting; or to disappoint 
the hope, and obstruct the even,way of more harmonious minds. A 
consequent and corresponding effect, on one class of individuals, is 
the violent denunciation of all religion, or the sometimes undeserved 
accusation of clerical and sectarian disingenuousness. Another 
ctlect, is the rapid generation of a ^old hostility and misanthrojiy, 
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which, for fear of persecution, is concealed till every sympathetic 
stream is chilled, every love perverted, every life-spring weakened— 
/ indeed, till the mind is seemingly barren of compassion, reason and 
happiness. And another effect, is resigning reason and freedom to 
sectarian conventional requirements; and yielding a blind consent 
to think, act and live in an exclusive circle, till the mind is black¬ 
ened with prejudice, and each thought is fevered with anxiety and 
serious enthusiasm. Such are the conflicts presented; and’themis- 
' direction of religious sentiments, together with their causes and con¬ 
sequences, have recorded, and are recording, tliemsclves upon tlie 
jouj'pal of ray mental experience. And numerous questions are also 
propounded and submitted for solution. Some of them are mani¬ 
festly incongruous, and even unrighteous; others impress me witli 
their true character and importance:.the former I purposely avoid ; 
the latter I will answer, so far as I am capable. 

It appears clear that, those opinions and prejudices which disturb 
the harmony of my mind, and injure most in community, are the 
partial, incorrect or angular development of pure and nat^^e senti¬ 
ments residing in the soul; and that Ihc present form of Sectarian¬ 
ism is not the highest expression of internal piety and worship, 
lienee, I conclude that something more is needed to modify and 
urge on the development of that central desire for every heart—the 
desire of unity and happiness. As an auxiliary, I feel moved to un¬ 
fold and submit my interior impressions to the analysis and verdict 
of enlightened men. That they will respond to many cherished 
convictions, and tend to elucidate those momerilous, and vastly inter- 
cstiug, questions agitating the religious W'orld, I am confidently 
assured. 

• 

I’rompted by the desire to reflect a pure light, I will be ever 
watchful that no thought gains an utterance through me, but what 
contributes to its purest gratification. 

Among many other very interesting questions which have been 
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from time to time put to me, the following are the most frequent 
and conspicuous : What church do you attend ? Who do you hear 
jrrea^h ? These interrogatories I am now impressed to answer. 

The Sanctuary, where is heard the most eloquent and profound. 
discourses, and in which I commune with worshiping brethren, is of 
modest structui-e and Avise dimensions. It was erected by aMjister- 
buildcr, and stands upon a foundation which can never change. Its 
external form indicates but imperfectly the pleasing beauty, magnifi- 
ceQce and Real-reality of its interior, "Within, all is beautiful. 
The impress of AVisdoin is on every thing. The adaptation—tlie 
perfect fitness—the unity of one part with anotlior, extract the 
deepest admiration and gratitude. No language is adequate to 
breathe forth the thanks, and utter the praise, I would confer upon 
the Founder and Builder of the church which I am irermitted to 
enter and call my own. Although there are millions of similar 
churches resting oYi the same foundation, constructed iqron the same 
principles, and erected by the same hand, I am more familiar Avith 
the one I attend. And, as a knoAA ledge of the ojie Avill lead to a 
general understanding of all others, I will give a description of its 
origin, situation and possessions. 

It stands upon a spiral-like eminence, commanding an unlimited 
Aaew of all surrounding scenes. In truth, it stands above, and 
overlooks the grand living panorama of the boundless Creation. 
The basis is a material combination of infinite varieties, and holds 
Avithin its granite embrace the ten thousand parts which are indis¬ 
pensable to the formation of the tlmee terraces, Avhich complete and 
decorate the gentle eminence. 

A vast collection of snbstan<»s, having an original affinity for, 
and, consequently, resting upon the compound-base; and which are 
the capacious laboratory of terrestrial electricity; are so wisely 
arranged, that they form the first terrace, which is termed the Min¬ 
eral Kingdom. 
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An association o^^ superior particles, representing themselves in 

1 

appropriate forms, and breathing fragrance and nourishment to all 
around, immediately succeeds the first, and forms the second ter¬ 
race, termed the Vegetable Kingdom. 

And by virtue of original design, new parts converge and congre¬ 
gate with philosophic precision, and ultimate themselves in the pro¬ 
duction of the third terrace, termed the Animal Kingdom. 

The preparation and concentration of materials thus com])leto, 
according to the principles of holy architecture, the great Architect 
moved Uis mighty Will, and erected the living temple consecrated 
to my use! ” • 

With speechless veneration I tread the j)ath of progression, load¬ 
ing to this mental edifice. But adoi-ing as 1 advance, the Maker 
will be jjleased, and I am rendered capable of appreciating its interior 
grandeur. 

Over the arched entrance, in well-known characters, is engraved 
“ j’ERCKi'TiON and within the spacious vestibule, susj)ended from 
above, is a highly burnished mirror—the calendar of the temple, 
upon which is stamped “ memory.” On this is recorded the age 
and character of every person (or thought) that entern from with¬ 
out ; and, also, the iniage and principles of many minds, who, be¬ 
cause of their naturalness and love of truth, are admitted, although 
to them unknown. 

Passing memory, I contemplate the numerous living pictures 
which people, or ornam6nl, the vast interior. These are Archetypes, 
[ideas] or representatives of what is manifested but imperfectly upon, 
and through, the external form. Prepared and placed, also, with 
surpassing order, are a set of suitable windows, [Senses,] designed 
for the {^dmission of light, and to inform me of outward creations, 
and the condition of human society. But a more mellow, resplend¬ 
ent, and cheering light, descends through the wreathed dome, [the 
faculty of Wisdom.] By the Supreme Architect’s design, this dome 
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was calculated Jis a niodium for the influx of light [Truth] from 
the interior or Spirit-world, that my Sanctuary might be illuminated, 
and each member gladdened with joy. 

Underneath the dome, and m the center, is an altar [Justice] 
which sparkles with divine beauty; and by that altar, in native 
dignity and composure, stands my Preacher, [Reason,] a Divinely- 
commissioned advocate of good and right! Before him, open, and 
resting on the altar, is a precious, sacred volume—a universal cora- 
pend of Art, Science, Philosophy, Theology, and of the architectural 
principles upon which my church was built. It embraces tlie history 
a causes and Creation, the genealogy and experience of Nations, 
and contains a likeness of its Wise and Eternal Author. Its lan¬ 
guage is composed of the forms and symbols of original thoughts ; 
its sentences admit of no transposition; and its amazing consecutive- 
noss prohibits the possibility of human interpolation or change. 
To an anxious and attentive congi-egation composed of twelve Spir¬ 
its, [Desires,] my preacher delights to expound in philosophic detail, 
the teachings of the “ Holy Book,” [Nature,] which he adores and 
advocates, because its Author built his church, and inspires him 
with a growing happiness and lovely veneration. 

The central, and most prominent member, is a desirefor unity —• 
a great and.good layman ; as the preacher .Catches inspiration from 
the effulgent firmament of interior truth, and unfolds the sublime 
principles of that stupendous volume, this disciple bows in prayerful 
silence, and eagerly receives any suggestion or sentiment that 
breathes of harmony ! And the statement of the principle—“Jus¬ 
tice and Truth generate happiness, the native religion of the Soul”— 
my preacher considers a sufficient text, from which to preach the 
perpetual sermon of a righteous life, in unity with the Neighbor, the 
Univei-.se, and the Father. 

“ Are you ever disturbed in this Sanctuary P* 

The universal relation, and s}'in]>athetic chain bounding and 
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connecting all things, subjects' me to the disquieting sound of 
religious strife without me in society. Although peace reigns 
triumphant, and a holy quietness jjervades the spiritual atmosphere 
of rny Sanctuary, the contention of sects, and the prejudices of’ 
men, come in and disturb me. The windows permit not only 
the entrance of discordant sounds; but also the conflicting scenes 
of theological discussion every where presented. "What a contrast! 
In the outer world on every side I behold noble, good and 
learned men, but not wise ones, engaged in erecting and suj)- 
porting churches, which, though representatives of the living 

church within, are pre-eminently calculated to localize each religious 
sentiment, and circumscribe the sphere of thought and investigation. 
The various sects, arrogating to themselves the possession of “ true 
faith,” presumptuously “lift a standard,” according to which they 
exercise their judgment, and calmly pronounce a verdict of condem¬ 
nation upon all dissenting minds. 

From the windows of my Temple I perceive a number of highly 
esteemed men in the distance; though well versed in ecclesiastical 
history, and much nearer ray church and theology than other's, they ; 
are seemingly anxious to have my “ religious faith” considered “ un¬ 
sound or deficient”; and are assiduously laboring to give the irn- 
jiression that “ a grand domonsfration” of long prepared and closely 
combined evils, and “ pernicious delusions,” are about to “ break 
forth from the worid of spirits upon the world of men.” N'ot anti¬ 
cipating an invasion from without, I was for a moment surprised, 
and even unkindly moved; but oh turning and observing my' 
Preacher’s composure, and the calm smile that played upon his coun¬ 
tenance, I bowed and quietly listened to his brief discourse. 

“ Whar does Reason say concerning Sectarian disturbances P' 

liotton replies that, Arrogance would as palpably show her hag¬ 
gard form, and the ch.aritablc injunction, “judge not,” would be as 
nnqualiliedly violated, were you to pronounce judgment upon the 
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'* moral liabitudcs” of any mind, because not T^jiieving as we believe 
and not worshiping in our Sanctuary. And the wise ac&nonition, 
“think no evil,”which is the proverbial index of the “pure in 
heart,” Avould be as unheeded, Avero you to blacken the already 
clouded intellects of men, by indulging in the melancholy s])ecu- 
hition, and chimerical belief, of greater evils to befall the human 
race. 

“There is.greater cause for composure and gentle speech; for the 
difference between you and your church, convictions and utterances, 
and their church, convictions and utterances, is measured and com¬ 
prehended by the fict, that they^ look from their position, Avithout 
themselves, at you; and you look from iliis position, Avithout your¬ 
self, at them. This causes misaj»prchension and censm*e.” 

x4nother sound proceeds from a multitude, in an oblique direction, 
Avho, for the Avant of liberty, capacity or inclination, doing little of 
their own thinking, are exceedingly clamorous in shouting, “He is 
the Auctim of delusion, or the vile instrument of imposture!” AVheu 
called to tlio contemplation of this class of minds, in numbers by 
far the greatest, I am sui-prised that they do not see, as I see, hoAv 
inconsistent and ineffectual their labors arc. Though in sound uni- 
ted, T perceive that their heterogeneous and contradictory utterances, 
being intended to concentrate at one ‘pointy and perform their dc- 
fitructivo mission, converge on their eccentric route, and equally 
neutralize and dissipate each other. ^ 

And I heard a voice—“ Fear not ! Error is mortal and can not 
live ; Truth is immortal and can not die,” replies*nay preacher, not 
to the vociferous multitude Avhose passion and high-mindedness lift 
them above the Voice of Reason, but to those timid intellects, Avho 
dare not think Avithout the sphere of popular opinion. 

A congi’cgation of the Aveak and trembling class, for, fat*behind 
all others—and infants in theology—arc represented in the act of 
cautiously Avliispering : “BcAvan:!! leave not the old paths; avo 
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Imow not, nior do w6' wish to learn^ tho wayto his church ; it may 
lead to ruin.” 

“ What does your Preacher say concerning old PathlT^ 

Tlie old paths in commerce between men and cities, (replies my 
preacher,) were traversed by the caravan, or by hugely-built and in¬ 
commodious vessels, depending for movement and success upon the 
capricious winds; but now, tlw palatial steamer, tho “iron steed,” 
and “ the lightning track,” are paths and “mediums of communica¬ 
tion.” 

. » 

And the old paths in Theology began in Egypt, and led, not to 
the “promised land” of i)eace and happiness, but through divided 
elements, over idolatrous plains, and into a wilderness of anarchy, 
superstition and want. But note they begin in the first sphere, and, 
illuminated by inteiior Wisdom and pure Philosophy, lead the in¬ 
telligent traveler through a galaxy of peopled stiffs, to a higher 
sphere—^ihto the Spiritual AVorld. 

So am I instructed, and the contentions of the outer World dis¬ 
turb me not. And in the purity of my Preacher, and in the hoh- 
ness and wisdom of the Builder of his Sanctuary, I have a strong 
and undiminished confidence. 

But, reader, thou hast, also, an internal preacher and a church. 
Tho latter may be closed and encompassed about by one that is ex¬ 
ternal and matiriai; and thy preacher may be silenced, and held 
in subordination by an outward and supei-ficiai preacher ; but tho 
Ivingdom of Heaven, the good and the true, are within thee ! To 
know this let thy Wisdom be unfolded, and from its depths will 
spring the holy and beautiful truths of intuition-—tho light of tho 
inner world. Unmask thyself, and w'ear no garb but what Nature 
ga^'c. Appear as thou art—the Eternal Child of an Eternal 
FA'riiiai! 

Be pure—bo natural. To entomb thy living mind in the grave¬ 
like superficiality of sect or party, is not only arresting tby spiritual 
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growth, but is doing positive violence to tli 0 >§^rcd principles of 
tliy being. For countless reasons, I would pei’suaeje thee to seek 
and know ‘ the truth, that thou mayest be free indeed.’ 

Sectarianism is not in man, except the central tendency to asso¬ 
ciate, and form groups or bodies, as the planets were made, by tlie 
spontaneous gravitation of congenial parts—the Sectarianism of the 
Universe! As this is the true form of association, religious and 
ocial, ho should form no other. 

In truth, I attend no churcli but my Mind; I listen to no 
preacher but Reason ; I read no book so studiously as Nature ; I 
love no sermon so well as a “ well-ordered life”; and believe and 
dream of no higher, or more glorious Heaven, in this or any other 
sphere, than the harmonious adaptation of one Spirit to another, 
and all to the Great Spirit Father ! 

In order to understand each other well, I have, so tar as the 
subject justifies it, unfolded myself to the candid consideration and 
just decisions of the reader, and whatever bo his church opinions 
and creed, I can truthfully say, that the al>ove are the purest and 
surest means to find, and become reasonably acquainted with, ‘ My 
Rrcacher and his Church.’ 

Reformation in any department of life or society necessarily 
depends upon the teaching and actions of true reformers. We 
have leading characters in every thing ; but the lovers of universal 
justice and universal peace begin to call for some ^’eat governing 
mind—a head to the social and religioirs body of Humanity. And 
yet hoAV dift'erent are man’s conceptions of xohat or loho a true 
reformer is, or should be ! Different individuals are endowed with 
different powers and talents. Some are constitutionally qualified 
for Governing; some for Teaching; some for Declamation; and 
wc have natural physicians, natural lawyers, natural theologians, 
and natural reformers ; but it is not yet possible that any one indi- 
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vidual should coi^l^e all those talents and qualifications in his 
own conformations of body and mind. Among nearly,all refornu-rs 
I perceive two rather unfortunate peculiarities of mini, avIucIi do 
mucli toward retarding their progress and impairing their useful¬ 
ness to the world- I refer to two facts: first, that most reformers 
or .teachers regard themselves 3 a being under the special favor of 
the Divine Mind ^—^thus falsel^ elevating themselves above the 
natural endowments and common blessings of manhind; and 
second, that such minds usually consider their own peculiarities, 
and, i>crhaps, eccentricities, ^ lam calculated and destined to 
reform and govern the great brotherhood of Man. For examjfic— 
It earl not be disguised that Moses, and Joshua, and Jesus, aud 
Mahomet, and Swedenborg, and many modern Reformers, claim to 
be the special Agents of the Divine Mind, under his direct guid¬ 
ance ; and, also, that the great body of mankind, in ‘order to bo 
reformed, must become Moscs-like, or Christ-like, or Mahomet-like, 
or Swedenborg-like, &c., which is simply expanding personal idio¬ 
syncrasies into universal principles of reformation. I am led to 
consider nearly all this as error. For my interior impressions upon 
this subject, I refer the reader to a consideration of the reply to 
the following question. 
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WHO IS A TRUE REFORMER 1 

This question very naturally arises at this point; andjt isto 
elucidate this .subje^ in accordance with my impressions, that I 
Biihrait the following reply : 

The true Reformer is necessarily superior to his age. If is 
not more advanced,than those minds of the age from w^ich dirig- 
inate all the prevailing laws and numerous customs, then he is not 
tlieir superior, and can not ho their Teacher. His value to his age 
and the world consists in his superiority to tliern. But in propor¬ 
tion as he is superior to the received and cstaljlished laws and 
doctrines of the day, will his position he misunderstood, his motives 
misapprehended, his teachings misreju-esented, and his intrinsic 
worth unknown. 

The multitude, not standing wliere he stands, nor beholding 
what he beholds, may look upon him as a deceiver, a mystic, as an 
eidhusiast, or as a philosophical madman. Ilis* position is neces¬ 
sarily/ar above the ordinary doctrines and theories of the day, to 
which the masses are constantly tending, and in which they are 
mostly educated. He is therefore repulsed, disliked, preached 
against, calumniated, and subjected to such imprisonment and tor¬ 
ture as the liberality and civilization of his age will permit. There 
is necessarily a vast difference beriveen him and the peop’ftj. And 
it is no more unreasonable that ho should nol be understood and 
appreciated by the people than tliat he himself should not compre- 
hend minds still superior in spheres ifiiseen. Therefore the great, 
-find talepted, and fruitful minds, of all ages and nations, Aave suf 
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fered an^ ivill from the combined persecutions of ignorance 
and prejudice which coevally prevail in the world. Therefore 
genius will continue to be persecuted and crucified, ^nd, although 
: ;.God will continue to manifest himself in the soids, and thoughts, 
and deeds of men, blind ignorance and intolerance will concentrate 
their forces to deride, falsify, a,nd destroy the medium of the reve¬ 
lation. The true reformer niiist bo great and good. But unfor¬ 
tunately for him, his position and qualifications arc powerful causes 
of tlie development of en\'y, jealousy, and antagonistic feelings in 
ambitious minds. Some dipido, because they are ignorant; some,, 
deride because they are envious; and still othem deride, because 
they have counter interests and professions. But genius is divine 
and eternal, and it Avill live and fulfill its glorious mission, thougli 
4he powers of church and state join to dc-stroy its birth-plaee or the 
inedium of its sublime manifestations. 

Every nation has had its refonner, and its truly original author, 
and its truly inspired Hero. And every ago has given birth 1o 
some important truth—thus contributing something toAvard grati¬ 
fying the insatiable thirst for ^Yisdom and knowledge. But every 
age and nation has also had ils dungeons, its racks, and its stakes 
—in the mind or out of the mind—^by which to cramjg and crusli, 
and crucify its greatest discoverer or its most inspired jirophet. 

Every age and nation has also had its fafe^ reformer, its false 
author, and its false prophet. Some ambitious and insincere mind, 
perhaps,' has pretended to originality in his thought, and to inspira¬ 
tion in his teachings. Such a mind will complain of non-apprccia 
tion, and will, perhaps, assume the appearance and position of the 
pcrseciAed genius. Ho {us})ii’es to the martyr’s crown of thorns. 
And he succeeds, at last, in acquiring ])opularity and influence 
.among the people,—sometimes at the expense of the true merit, 
and in dca'ogation of the iippiration of the true reformer. There is, 
tlu'refor*', a want of actual knowledge concerning what constitutes a 
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true reformer —one, ^e7^o is a reliable teacher. j|^an4^d!-i£uist 
ascertaiaed whereby to. measure and judge, with'an imj)artial and 
most dispassionate judgment, who is, and who is not, the true 
•manifestation of the divine spirit, and the true guide to the human 
*Boul. To this inquiry I now desire to direct your attention. 

Far down in the depths of humanity’s hi.story, I can perceive un¬ 
cultivated, simple, and enthusiastic hearts—beating for the general 
good of mankind. The plains of Arabia have been traversed by 
the savage; but somc'rej)resentative of refinement and civilization 
has led that savage onward—some cool and powerful chieftaiiT has 
been his friend and father. The savage and barbarian tribes of tlio 
desert were never without God ; they had some kind of a reformer 
in their midst—a nobleman by nature, who would unite their 
interests and lead them to the accoraplisliincnt of wiser ends. 

Combine the indefatigable zeal and fanaticism of the savage 
chief, with the tender and protecting qualities of the desert patri¬ 
arch, and you have an inspired patriot—a spirit l eplete with 2 >owcr, 
philanthropy, and Liberty. Tin: Patriot is a man who loves his 
family, his nation, his country, and his God. Patriotism is em¬ 
blazoned in unextinguishable characters, upon the thoughts and 
deeds of Abraham,. Isaac, and Jacob. Thc.se patinots served their 
families, their country, and tlieir God, with a zeal and devotion 
unequalcd. They watched their sons and daughters w'ith love in 
their hearts, and wisdom in their discernment. They studied theii; 
interests, and contemplated with raptures their emancipation from 
social bondage and afUiction—such as swelled the soul of Isaiah, 
and attuned David’s harp to hcavenjy praise. 

But while we accord to these patriots the merit and praise du 
them, we must not neglect to exercise justice in reference to the 
Patriots of modern days. We must not forget that we enjoy 
privileges and liberties which no other nation cnjoy.s, and that 
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these privileges are secured to us hy the superiority of our consti 
tution. We must not forget that principles of toleration and repub¬ 
licanism have radiat('d far and wide from tliis center of freedom, 
and that they are now vitalizing, and vinfying, and energizing the^ 
soul of humanity in all parts of the world. 

Combine the qualities of a j^atriot with a spirit of Determination 
and Intrepidity, and you have a sublime Hero. And he, too, is a 
reformer, lie rises superior to time-sanctified customs, and throws 
02 >en the gates to new discoveries. His unconquerable spirit 
inspires timid minds with power; and liis daring courage strength¬ 
ens ^leir efforts in fresh directions. 

It was the fire and prhiciplcs of patriotism which developed the 
genius and heroism of our General Washington. It was but 
the misdirected fire of reformation tliat aroused Napoleon to his 
desperate struggle for vast possessions. But the patriotism and 
energy of Washington’s nature, were developed by the wants and 
necessities of the times; and he was a hero of many achievements 
on the field where struggled the fiend of Despofism with the angel 
of Humanity. 

Washington manifested the indomitable zeal and determination 
for man, eminently qualified to reform the political evils of our 
nation. The uniform judgment which he displayed at times and 
under circumstances when judgment was indispensable, and the 
expressions of sympathy which emanated from him concerning the 
• unfortunate sufferers of the revolutionary conflict, gave Amci'icans 
reasons to hojie that ho would unfold the qualities of patriotism 
and heroism during the period of his administration. 

Combine the. splendid and powerful qualities of the patriot and 
the hero, with Thought and Deliberation, and you have a Legis¬ 
lator. And he, too, is a reformer. He has an indwelling love for 
his country and humanity; a desire to explore and acquire £j 
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knowledge of new regions of tliought, and lus ajltliority is Reason. 
IIo is a man capable of developing new laws, establishing now 
cnslorns,' and introducing his follow-men into new paths of progress 
and development. ZonoASTioji was a reformer. Ho collected the 
national laws of most ancient Egypt and Persia, and from the old 
elaborated a new code by which to govern and reform the subjects 
of his emj)ire. -He was obliged to lea^•e the old paths, and, in 
doing so, he imiu-essed his spirit upon the hearts of his people and 
the institutions of his age. Then came the Legislator of Mount 
Sinai—the leader of the Israelites, and the Jewish Lawgiver. He, 
too, was an embodiment of the civilization and advancement of his 
time; and his laws were suggested by the immediate wants and 
requirements of his followers. Containing principles of despotism 
and retaliation as those laws do, they are nevertheless an improve¬ 
ment on the Zoroastrian code. But Moses was obliged to rise 
superior to the idolatrous multitudes who were his followers, 
fi-iends, admirers, and enemies. His experience with his followers 
is not unlike that of our noble Columbus, whose crew, as the vessel 
was sailing to points unknown, became skeptical about the success 
of the adventure, and accused him of having enticed them from 
their hom(?s, and even threatened his life. The laws of Moses are 
decisions of his own, reason. The suggestions of his people, and 
the sanclnons of his wisdom combined, formed the legislature where 
those principles received the Authority which they exercise over 
the world even at this day. 

And Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, was another example of 
independent research, independent legislation, and independent 
authority. Ho stood far above the intelle ctual growth of his 
countijmon. lie was the object of their blame and praise. Ho 
possessed great Wisdom; and was a vigorous thinker, and a sincere 
lover of humanity. He was an orator, a legislator, and a reformer 
in mc>rals and government. But he, too, was misunderstood and 
* ■ 7* 
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dethroned. His ' professed friend, Pisistratus, conceived plans 
whereby to overthrow the Republican Liberty which So|6n had 
established in Athens, and the people not conjprehcnding the 
goodness of their lawgiver, repelled him from the seat of govera- 
mont and forthwith sustained Pisistratus in his sovereign and- 
despotic rule. “ Oh, my dear country,” cried Solon, “ I aided thee 
w'ith all the assistance which my "words and actions could aftbrd ! 
oh, my'dear country! since I am the only man who declares him¬ 
self the enemy of the tyrant, and since all others are disposed to 
receive him as their Master, I leave thee, I abandon thee forever !” 
Solon is not the only man who has discovered that true geniusu^nd 
pattiotisra are pcrsc^ted by the falseness of friends and the ignor¬ 
ance of enemies. It seems even so, that when Light shines into 
darkness, the darkness comprehends it not—so it is when genius 
reflects the light upon the world. 

Solon was a reformer because his heart, his reason, his intuition, 
constituted his Master. lie had no other authority, and ho '-was 
therefore prepared to reveal truth and develop the principles of 
reformation. Therefore Solon stood by himself; so did Socrates; 
so did Plato; so did the more modern reformci, Jesus. The latter 
was a legislator ai much in advance of Moses as were the former in 
advance of Zoroaster and more ancient rulers. 

Jesus was a reformer because he was still more free froin educa¬ 
tional influences than were any of the pre\nous minds, lie was 
more simple in his mode of developing laws than they, and his laws 
were less numerous. Zoroaster, and Moses, and Solon, and Socrates, 
an^Plato, unfolded laws having a progressive tendency to ultimate 
in a similar state of social and moral harmony; but they did not 
embrace, Jis Jesus did, in one short comprehensive sentence, the All 
of their commands. While Moses was impressed to convey his 
principles of social and moral government in the form of ten com¬ 
mandments^ and the subsequent lawgivers their principles in mor« 
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or less numerous sentences, Jesus put his dpijm in a pure, all- 
embracing, Laconic st^le. He gave the world a new command- 
incut—“That yc love one another.” This is a concentration of the 
excellencies of all previous hiws; and a summary statement of what 
Jesus was designed, or, more propeiiy and philosophically speaking, 
of what he was constitutionally qualified, to reveal to Man. 

But he was superior to his age,.and his age comprehended hiiu 
not. He was a martyr to the philanthropy of patriotism ; ho was a 
martyr to the zeal and dauntless courilge of heroism; and ho w'as a 
martyr to the simplest law that was ever uttiu-ed. In a woi'd, he 
w:is above his nation and his age; he was a reformer, and his age 
nailed him to the cross! 

But what we should bear in mind in connection with the life and 
teachings of this incoroj)arable reformer is, that he acknowledged no 
Authority superior to his .sj)ontaneous intuitions, and the divine 
suggestions of his own reasuii. These were authoritative to him be¬ 
cause he felt that “ Our Father Avho art in heavoii” iiisjfired his soul 
with Love and his Reason with Wisdom. We should remember 
that Moses liad no other authority; that Solon had no other; that 
Plato had no other; that .Tesus had no other; and that therefore 
the true reformer can have no other; because it is through the 
pure mediums of Intuition and Reason that truth can floAV into the 
world unmiugled witli tlie falsities and imperfections of books and 
human authority. 

How came Christ possessed with such infinite acquirements ? 

This incpiiry can not be profitably and effectually answered, unless 
we know which view of Christ suggested it; for there are repre- 
Bcnted in the general mind two distinct Christs—one of the reason, 
and the other of the affections. 

What is meant hy the affections ? 

The affections are inclinations wdiich spring spontaneously from 
the soul of the mind ; that is, from the rudimental essence of which 
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the mind is organized—its love. These affections are subservient 
to the will and government of reason, and in a well developed and 
directed intellect, they are thus governed; but, owing to the ignor- 
j|nee of men concerning themselves, reason is permitted to be tram¬ 
meled and held in subordination by the aflFcctions, which receive 
right or wrong directions according to the favorableness or unfavor- 
ahlencss of influences which arise from the* situations of life, from 
surrounding circumstances, and from education. If reason is sub 
jected to the affections, and is not made the medium through which 
we receive knowledge from the outer world, then the affections will 
admit and ardently cherish whatever object, faith or doctrine may 
be presented to them clothed in captivating robes, though it may 
involve the most palpable errors and inconsistencies. 
is meant hy the Christ of the affections? 

The Christ of the affections is a being who is believec^ be the 
concentrated development of special providences eternally instituted 
and established in the constitution of things; a being who possessed 
unnatural endowments and exhibited incomprehensible powers; 
whoso whole life exhibited but a succession of supernatural plicnom- 
cna; and whose death was attended with a series of corporal 
changes and transfigurations, altogether novel and unexampled. 

Tlie tendency and effect of this faith, is to aniazo and confound 
the uneducated, 'but not to enlighten or refine them. This heredit-’ 
ary belief is incorporated in almost all departments of education, and 
is instilled into the youthful mind, accompanied with the injunction 
“ question not its validity.” These minds develop themselves ijit< 
manhood, and are talented perhaps, and commence the promulga¬ 
tion of this faith of the affections. And by them Christ is endowed 
with attributes, which are magnified beyond the simple truth, and 
thus he is rerqpved from our understanding. Consequently, many 
minds experience a trembling delicacy whenever the name of Christ 
is mentioned, and never attcmjd to reason concerning him, or if they 
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do, it is for the purpose of, conferring more brilliant honors upon 
him, and rendc'ring more highly s\ipernatural his mission and ac¬ 
complishments. Thus reality is transformed into imagination, and 
still .seems to be absolutely true ; thus the Christ of the alfections is 
our enthroned idol, bearing but little resemblance to tlie Christ 
which reason recognizes as residing on the earth about two thou¬ 
sand years ago, and doing good to the children of men. 

What is meant hy the (Christ of the reason ? 

The Christ of the reason is a good, amiable, benevolent, and un- 
{ussuming man ; who not only lo\ed, but impressively taught the 
simple and practical truths of peace and righteousness; who re¬ 
lieved the diseases and sufferings of mankind, whenever and wher¬ 
ever he could; who was great and noble, because simple and good; 
and who, after living a righteous life—te.aching men to know them¬ 
selves and love each other as children of one Father—was ci ucifled, 
according to prevailing custom, for his open and unreserved denun¬ 
ciation of the popular doctrines, philosophy, institutions and cei-e- 
monies which characterized the whole Jewish nation. Thus the 
(iihrist of the reason is a natural man, but the Christ of the affections 
is supernatural; the one is reality, the other is a creature of the 
imagination. 

Why was Christ superior to his fellow-men ? 

The difference between Christ and his fellows Avas not conspicu¬ 
ous in any thing, excepting his well-constructed and comparatively 
perfect body, and Lis well-balanced and harmoniously^ developed 
mind. These are the natural and legitimate consequences of a 
proper conception, a proper birth, a gentle culture, and a meditative 
association with the objects and scenes of Nature, which tend to 
refine and elevate the soul. He was distinguished from other mer 
by two prominent cliaractcristics: first, by a peculiiirify of deport¬ 
ment and personal habits; secondly, by the promptness and origin¬ 
ality of his answers to the jirofoundest interrogatories. The causes 
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are plain. The one resulted from accidents of birth, and the influ* 
crices of outer association ; the other from the intuitions of his un¬ 
sophisticated mind, because untramraeled by sect and popular 
8U])erficia]ity. Tlio manifestations of his simple and spiritualizing 
morality were ever in keeping with the circumstances of the multi¬ 
tudes which surrounded him, and which called them forth. The' 
causes and their effects are visibly represented together as relating 
to the character of our spiritual and brotherly reformer; and ail 
that can not be cx])lained of him, is referable to the imperfections 
of ecclesiastical and biblical history, or to that which men have done 
foi- him, and not what he has done for men. Local conditions, cir¬ 
cumstances and influences favoring a local development of extraor¬ 
dinary correctness, Christ exemplified that perfection of character 
and amiableness of disposition which we greatly admire. As he i% 
represented to the reason as a noble child of an eternal Father, we 
hesitate not to consider him a model man, and -as an example of 
what the race will be. 

Was Christ an example of what the JRace is destined to he ? 

Nature proves man to bo a microcosm—a combination of all else 
in the material world, and the most perfect embodiment of Harmony. 
We believe that the race will juogrcss and grow to the complete- 
iK'ss and stature of a perfect man. Then will bo exhibited that 
harmony of structure and reciprocation of justice so admirably rep¬ 
resented in the human form. In this sense do wo believe that 
Christ was the model man, and a living example of what the race 
is destined to be; and, the latter in its unity will possess and exer¬ 
cise his powers, whieh w^ere displayed in deeds of mercy and exem¬ 
plifications of native righteousness. But in order to Jiscertain the 
truth of the doctrine of this general development, we mu^ elevate 
our thoughts above ourselves, and all fi’agmcntary and individual 
organi&ms which confound the superficial observer, and calmly con¬ 
template the substantial evidences of the great law of progress 
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which universally present themselves in the world of matter, and 
the world of mind. 

Jesus instituted laws and customs above the popular conceptions 
of liis time and country. And the people crucified him for what 
they considered sedition and conspiracy against the Koraan Govern¬ 
ment. But time and intelligence have developed the falseness of 
this act, and made it manifest that Jesus was misapprehended and 
most ignobly treated. Let us be just, and think about the reform¬ 
ers and developments of our country, and of our age. Are we not 
also fearful of sedition and consjaracy against our professions, 
against our government and religion ? Have we not the sjiirit of 
])ersecution in our communities ? Are we not disposed to crucify 
the champion of some new discovery, and cry him down as an infi¬ 
del, or an impostor ? I am constrained to acknowledge that we 
have the old spirit of bigotry, persecution, and intolerance, lurking 
in our midst. Wo crucify in our minds and speech; but, fortu¬ 
nately for the reformers of our day, the rack and stake have fallen 
into disuse—they are frightful monumental evidences of past ignor¬ 
ance and transgression. 

Lycukgus, the Spartan lawgiver, acknowledged no Authority but 
reason and intuition. He was a lover of mankind ; and did much 
toward revealing the principles and practice of Democracy. He, 
like the first apostles and Paul, held all things in common. 

Chahles Fouuiku, the Social legislator and reformer, lived in 
advance of his ago. Ho was not appreciated nor kindly treated. 
He devoted his life principally to the reformation and re-organiza¬ 
tion of Society. He labored to disabuse the popular mind of those 
hoary-headed and time-sanctified theological errors which poison 
every thing they touch. He labored -to exalt the passioiis of the 
Soul, and attune their acts to harmony. But let us be impressed 
with this fact, that Fourier liwd far above the limited comprehen- 
eion of the people. It wiis therefore Iheh' vjxiorancc which let him 
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die in poverty and obscurity; and it was tbeir fear of sedition and 
conspiracy which caused them to misrepresent and defame his pri¬ 
vate character. Is it not also our ignorance which causes us to 
disrespect those who disturb our rehgious opinions ? Do we not 
also defame and deride them because we fear the truths they tell 
us; and do we not hate them because, when wo behold them, their 
exalted position compels us to look upward ? . 

“ What is a Poet P it is asked. 

I answer,—Combine the qualities of the Patriot, the Hero, and 
the Legislator, with a lovo of the Sublime and Beautiful, and you 
have a Poet. And he, too, is a reformer. The illumination of 
genius lights up the mysterious caverns of his Soul, and unfolds 
serene thoughts in the inmost sanctuary of his being. The sympa¬ 
thies of humanity expand his heart; and prophecies of future peace 
press his pen to utterance. 

When I think of David and Isaiali, and the old prophets of the 
desert, I behold reformatory poets—poetically prophesying on the 
extirpation of social bondage and depression. They dwelt long and 
ardently upon subjects of solemn import, and unfolded the fullness 
of their internal enlightenment in language at once cajjtivating and 
beautiful. The scenery and the salubrious air of the East awaken 
poetry in the soul, just as the landscapes and flowers of Italy exalt 
the nervous organization and refine the mind. Arabia is replete 
with native song. The simple heart but vocalizes the manifold ob¬ 
jects of inspiration. Persia is saturated with mythology ; and some 
of the poetical revelations Avhich these mythological tales of the 
East have developed, are as yet unparalleled. 

But when we step into Egypt, the grandeur and expansiveness 
of the prophetical poetry which break upon us are calculated to 
intoxicate and spiritualize the mind. Thus I consider the poetry 
of the Old Testament as an improvement and reformation on that 
of previous ages; but it so far in advance of the age in which 
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It was uttefed that its Authors were but little understood and 
respected. 

Ihit Homer comes forth as a reformer and systematizer of what 
had gone before, lie was himself an embodiment of his ago more 
a representative of his age than its poetical reformer. 

But wliat we must remember is, that Shahspeare, Pope, Pollok, 
and Milton, did not strive to represent others—that they were tlie 
direct mediums of ori^nality and poetical inspiration. In tliis 
respect they were true reformers, lleason, feeling, and conviction 
were their guides to truth and utterance. Wlio can perfectly com¬ 
prehend Shalispearc’s gentle'muse without being similarly organize<l 
and situated—without having the same avenues of his soul ojjcned 
in the same manner, to the same sources of inspiration? Uence a 
lull century ela})scd ere Shakspeare was recognized as a most 
wonderful poet, and as an immortal Autlior. The literary excel¬ 
lencies or imperfections of these poets I am not now considering,— 
only the independent, self-representative character of their several 
pr^iductions. And in this respect, I say they indicate the originality 
and superior qualities of the true reformer. 

But have wo poetical reformers among us ?•—Very few. The 
cause of this is, that modern poets strive to be a Ilomcr, a Milton, 
a Burns, a Shakspeare, and not themselves—not the representatives 
of their own intuitions. Tliis going out of themselves for Thought 
and Authority, closes up the avenues of spontaneous communion 
with nature. It arrests the development of Genius and Wisdom 
in them, and renders them not true but false poets and mechanical 
rhymesters. In this age, poetry—/rwe poetry—is more universall}^ 
understood and applied to practical purposes than formerly. As. 
the soul, and the human race, approach the era of social and 
s])iritual harmony, which is just begirming to dawn on the woi-ld, 
the principle of Poetry which is music, and wliich is Harmony, is 
more easily comprehended and jiracticed. Thus, harmony in our 
8 
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Bouls; harmony in our families; liarmony in society; and harmony 
among nations, is the Music of Divine order and is the Poetry of 
true obedience to Divine Law. 

“ What is an Artist inquires the reader. 

Combine the qualities of the Patriot, the Ilero, the Legislator, 
and tile I’oet, with a love of Kefinemcnt and Elevation, and you 
liav'c a true Artist. And ho, too, is a reformer. It is not difficult 
fo decide upon the mission of tlie artist. He is an interpreter and 
a representative of nature. He is to address the feelings and attri- 
buli's of tlic sj)irit througb tiie medium of the senses—to refine 
aiiil elevate them by r(!prcsentations’ of native purity and divine 
images. But the true artist is not understood. He has emotions 
and impuls(‘s which ho can not communicate with his tongue or 
jHUH-il to the critic. The artist lives above the multitude ; and he 
cjui not receive at its mogt righteous tribunal, any thing like a true 
decision upon the merits of his work. Italy appears like a garden 
of Music, Poetry, and Art. The most fragrant flowers of genius 
bloom in that portion of the world. Every thing there seems con¬ 
ducive to the develoinnent of fine, emotional organizations. Italy, 
therefore, is highly prejvired to gi\'c perennial freshness to every 
manifestation of Art and Song, llajdiael, Titian, Angelo, and the 
vast constellation of eontemjiorary and more modern artists, wliosc 
works are enshrined in the Temple of Art and .in the history of 
Italy, were pre-eminently qualified to teach the world the beauties 
and mission of their profession. The Ik'auty, and Truth, and Love, 
and Education of their souls, are written in marble and on the can ‘ 
vas. The old Miisters demonstrate that true genius lies far back Ot 
canvas, paint, and pencil. If it was not so, their works could not 
have lived so long. Art was patronized and encouraged, when 
llu'sc old Masters liw'd, by sovereigns, popes, priests, and princes; 
but yet the mysti'rious science was but imperfectly understood, and 
Us advocat. s and di votees were not honored a.s the useful men of 
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their age.* And I affirm that the true mission of Art is as yet but 
dimly recognized by tliose most devoted to its defense and illus¬ 
tration. 

Art refines and spiritualizes the feelings, and opens the interior 
senses to the more glorious perception and appreciation of Nature^s 
beauties. Without this awakened perception, Nature is robbed of 
half its glory, and its Maker of lialf the homage due him. In our 
country, and indeed in the present age of the world, the artist has 
many things with which to contend, and encounters many discourag¬ 
ing influences. lie experiences much obstruction in his progn'ss 
from the injustice of critics, from the ignorance of the multitude, 
and from the pressure of personal and family necessities. Hut the 
most formidable obstruction to progrcvss in his profession, is tin; per¬ 
petual desire on his part to study and imitate the old MjisUts. 
This devotion to !Man-authority is disastrous to every attempt at 
jii’ogression in the science of revealing thoughts. Picture's are 
tlioughts upon canvas—just as the objects of Nature are the 
titougliis uf God. As nature is a mirror in which we sec God, so 
is the Picture a mirror in which we see Nature. But Artists err • 
when they copy from Hajfluicl, Titian, or Ilembrant,to the negh^ct 
of Nature; tor the old Masters only embodied in their works their 
resjiectivo perceptions and interi)retations of Nature, and nothing 
more. Our artists take the old Mastei-s for their standard ; but I 
wond< r who the old Masters had for their standard, and as their 
guide to iusj.iration ? The very fact that they were original, makes 
th.-m thf‘, old Masters. They rejtresented their own thoughts, and 
their own discoveries in the combination of colors. And this inde¬ 
pendence made them great and immoidiil! We will have New 
Masters when originality, and independence of ])Opular opini<m, 
insjiires soine refined and elevated sj)irit to exjiress on canvas ///« 
own perccj'tions of the beauties of Nature, and hh own intuitions 
of invisible ihimrs. 
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If it be asked—“ What is a Philosopher P I reply that^— 

Combine tlic qualities of the Patriot, the Hero, the Legislator, 
the Poet, and the Aiiiist, with a love of Wisdom and Knowledge, 
and you have the Philosopher. And he, too, is a reformer. He de¬ 
sires a knowledge of the causes of external things. He opens the 
doors and windows of his mind to the wonderful magnificence of 
creation; and welcomes every impulse or impression which commu¬ 
nicates intelligence to his understanding. But ho is essentially 
superior to the opinions and education of his age, or else ho could 
not explore new fields of science and philosophy, xvithout fear and 
trembling. The Philosophers of Greece developed a vast amount 
• of Truth and Morality; and necessarily errors and immoralities; 
but independence of research and investigation rendered their re- 
vealmcnts useful and immortal. Pythagoras manifested great 
’originality. Ilis genius and com})rchcnsiveness of mind were suit¬ 
able qualifications for the development of the philosophy of the four 
Elements—Earth, Air, Fire, and Water,- -of which philosophy he is 
the Author. 

But the experience of Grecian Philostphers, and of other inde- 
pendent investigators previous to Iheir day, is nothing compared 
with that of Galileo. His fearless announcement of truths in 
Astronomy in the face and eyes of the Roman church, and all its 
instruments of persecution and death, by which Christians were 
mads in those days, drew down upon him the bony hand of intol¬ 
erance and religious ignorance. 

But truth can not be crushed. It is mighty and will prevail. 
I'liorefore the Roman church, with all its jiopes and powers, its bulls 
and edicts, its racks and dungeons, could not kill nor crush the 
Truth, notwithstanding the threats and attempts that wore made to 
destroy the person by w^hom the truth declaixid its power and im¬ 
portance. Galileo lived before Ids age; and his Ups were sealed 
by the prevailing Tlieology, and his influence was, for a limited 
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perioci, arrested by tbe compulsory measures instituted to enforce 
Theology—measures of ci’irolty, which are ever the handmaids of 
ignorance and conscious error. 

It is pleasant to know that the world luis been blest with fearless 
investigators—^with some souls sufficiently strong and independent 
of prevailing dogmas in Science and Theology, to venture into new 
paths of inquiry. Thus wo have the examples of Sir John Her- 
sclu^l, of Sir Isaac Newton, of Benjamin Franklin, an^ of numer¬ 
ous others in France, England, and Germanv^ 

'O' V 

The popular church is ever ready to cry out heresy and infidelily, 
when a new light appears in the world of Thought and Inquiry ; 
but the church is too full of imperfections, it seems to me, to suc¬ 
ceed much longer in repressing the tide of intelligence. It is cer¬ 
tain that she can not withstand its mighty current as hitherto.; and 
I trust tEe time is not far off when she will be baptized in its pure 
Waters^* 

The philosophers of whom I have spoken developed fnany truths 
in their respective fields of research, which previous philosophers 
and the world generally, knew not of; so likewise have we the riglit 
to go on, encouraged by their example and strengthened by their 
experience, and explore the fields of immensity. As they unfokhal 
truths in advance of previous minds, so may we unfold truths in 
advance of them—regardless of the perpetual opposition of tlie 
unadvanced church. The philosophers had no other authority 
than Reason,—so likewise should we have no other,—if we desire 
pi-ogrcssion, no other should preside tover our investigations. 

Have we any philosophical reformers among us ? We have men 
who talk about philosophy; but have we true, independent, unpre¬ 
tending philosophers ? In the silence of the night, when no object 
intrudes upon the vision, and no prejudiced multitude disturbs one’s 
meditation, then we are all, more or less, reformatory Patriots, 
Heroes, Poets, and Philosophers; but, when there is an occa- 
S* 
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sion for the manifestation of this freedom of thought, do you then 
stand firm,—defying the popular persecutions of the 4ay ? 1 

think we are like the artists of our age,—too devoted to the Old 
Masters! 

When Robert Fulton first launched his steamboat upon the waters, 
your fathers laughed at, and at the same time deplored his mental 
derangement! they were skeptical as to the practicability of his 
midnight dream—^they thought him demented. And when, more 
recently, the proposition u .as announced that steam could be em- 
jtloyed to traverse the country on Rail Roads, it was met by the 
])ul)lic by the same sneers and prejudices with which their fathers 
met the proposition of steamboat navigation. 

Benjamin Franklin was a great and good m.an ; so were his com¬ 
peers in science and philosophy; but suppose Professor Morse had 
tkken Franklin for his Old Master, would people be discoursing fa¬ 
miliarly every day, in all parts of the country, by the ftignetic 
Tt'legraph ?* Suppose Mr. Porter, of New York, had taken Robert 
Fulton and Professor Morse .as his Masters in the science of na’t iga- 
tiou and transportation, do you believe he would have dared to 
think about inventing an atmospherical locomotive ? I think you 
jierceive why wo have but few philosophical reformers. 

“ What is a Theologian methinks the reader inquires. 

Combine the qualities of the Patriot, the Hero, the Legislator, 
the Poet, the Artist, and the Philosopher, with a Love of the Unseen 
and Eternal, and you have a Theologian. And he, too, is a reformer. 
Ilis mission is to the Soul. His duty is to cultivate its powers and 
elevate its impiilses. He should teach the world of God. The 
earth, the sea, tlie firmament, are the Word and Work of the Ruler 
of the Universe; and these are the lessons which the Theologian 
should teach the World. But the true Theologian is superior to 
liis age. You all remember how the intrepid Paul was persecuted— 
how he died that his te.achings might live ! The page of liumanity’s 
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History is stained with large drops of blood from the hearts of dying 
martyrs 1 How evidently is the voice of persecution the mere native 
language of ignorance! When you hear a man spoken against, 
despised, defamed, consigned to endless woe from the pulpit, ho 
surely has some extraordinary truth and merit; and I beseech you 
to suspend your judgment concerning him; for he may be a Christ, 
a Paul, a Revelatorof some important truth, and the people, Jew- 
like, fearing sedition and conspiracy against their old opinions, may 
be seeking to crucify him. 

When Martin Luther first began the study of Law, he little thought 
of being the instrument of reforming Catholicism. But subsequent 
investigation convinced him that his duty was not only that of a 
friar, but that ho should reflect new light into the darkness of pre¬ 
vailing Theology. Do you remember the consequences of his refor¬ 
matory efforts ? They were simply these,—^lio was calumniated, ex¬ 
communicated, and denounced as infidel. He was superior, however, 
to the more forms and ceremonies of the age, and consequently suc- 
C' ;eded in impressing his doctrines upon the hearts and institutions of 
his countrymen. His doctrines are still incorporated in the articles 
of the Church .of England. But he did not discover all the truth in 
religion, or else John Calvin, (the ambitious tyrant and selfish bigot, 
as his thoughts and deeds declare,) could not have develojicd a more 
rational and truthful system of opinions. TJiat he did do this is 
generally conceded throughout Christendom. The Presbyterians, 
the Congrcgationalists, the Calvinistic Baptists, and other subdivis¬ 
ions of the anti-Lutheran church, are living evidences of this Theo¬ 
logical achievement. And John Wesley also made now discoveries 
in the field of religious investigation; so have many minds before 
and after John Wesley. And have they not all suffered the pen¬ 
alty of their independent and straightforward course ? Their his¬ 
tory answers this question w'ith a fearful force—a force, which strikes 
at the root of sectarianism and religious bigotry! 
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But it is now proper to ask, have wo Theological reformers 
among us? We have men—^preachers—^who pretend to expound 
Theology; but have we any free, unprejudiced, indomitable theolo¬ 
gical reformers in our community^ or even in our age ? The 
response is that clergymen, too, ara.devoted to the Old Masters ? 
They dare not leave the old paths, as if truth were not every wherci 
and in all things. They arc not even so free as was good old DaA’id, 
who believed that if he descended into hel>, God would be with 
him. 


Luther and Calvin left the Old Mjisters and explored new regions 
of thought, and even found much truth in the old dogmas; so 
should we leave Luther and Calvin, and search for ourselveg. They 
made improvements in Religion—and you all believe it,—have we 
not, then, the right, and courage, and magnanimity, to go on until 
the work of reformation ? Supj^oso Luther had received the Pope 
for his Master, do you believe that Lutheranism would now be pro¬ 
claimed from the pulpits of the churches of England, Scotland, and 
Germany; and from some of the Trinitarian, and Unitarian, and 
Universalist churches of our country ? Certainly not. Suppose 
Calvin had taken Luther for his Master in matters of religious belief 
and duty,; do you believe that Calvinism would now be preached 
and enforced, by the most learned and accomplished minds, from 
the pulpits of Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist churches 
in our community ? Certainly not. Suppose the noble-hearted 
John Wesley had taken Calvin as his Master, do you believe that 
Methodism would now be preached to the world ? Certainly not. 
Suppose, then, that we (for we are disciples of one or the other of 
the modified forms of the prevailing sectarianism,) I say, suppose 
we consent to receive Martin Luther and John Calvin, as our Mas¬ 
ters, do you believe we shall ever make any progress in religious 
truth and liberty ?—No, never! 

The time has come, then, for Reason to mount her throne, and 
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judge the religious world universally. It is the only true Master. 
Tlie experience of tlie past proves this, and the present enforces it. 
The t^^Te Theological reformer, therefore, is above the authorities of 
Books and Men. He can not see sects in heaven. Ilis heaven 
consists in his living in harmony with the Laws of Nature; and 
his happiness consists in the elevation and Peace of Universal 
Man! 

I can not leave the subject of religious progress and development 
withoiit adding a fcAv more reasons why \^ e should advance in that 
department of human iinpury. They ar(^these: we have liad 
reformation in the science of Law—in the science of Medicine—in 
the science of Mechanism—^reformation in Philosophy—in Tem¬ 
perance, and in Theology, up to this day; and now I ask if it is 
not reasonable that we should perpetuate the reformation in the 
simple science of religion! In the science of Medicine wonderful 
developments have been made. After JIij>poc7'ates and Ohlcn^ 
t here came intermediate reformers, who remained very near the old 
school of Allopathy, until Hahnemann declared his important dis¬ 
covery, that a less quantity of medicine in a higher state of refine¬ 
ment and concentration, was more suitable to cure diseases in an 
organization where every atom is moved by the electrical principle, 
or by spiritual impulsions. Then came Thompson, who declared 
that a total devotion to physical temperature, and to the medical 
properties of plants as agencies in the cure of disease, with a com¬ 
plete abandonment of Calomel and Bleeding^ is the only safe way 
to procure and preserve health. Then came Priessnits, who dc-*. 
dared that a total abandonment of all medicine, and a strict devo¬ 
tion to personal cleanliness by employing cold and warm water 
systematically, is the only true method Avhereby to cure all the 
forms and modifications of disease, and restore the body to its 
natural condition. Then came Samuel JDixon, of England, who 
declares, that a rrj> ciion of all heinied errors in every form of 
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medical science, and an application of the excellencies ofreiEbeh sys¬ 
tem in the cure of Disease—a union of all the ffood eaclf s^^m 
contains—is the only method by which to develop trutE and l^eriefit 
mankind. Therefore we have Allopathy, Homceopathy, Thomp- 
sonianism. Hydropathy and Chrono-Thermalism, not one of which 
would now exist, had not some superior mind towered above the 
doctrines of his profession, and declared the truths he beheld from 
his own position. 

Tlie science of medicine is confined to the sphei'e of jdiysical 
sufleriii!;^; and the science of religion is confined to the sphere of 
tlie mind. The formeG,acts ujion the mind through the bodj'; the 
hitter acts upon the body through the mind ; why not, then, strive 
to perfect one as well as the other ?—for Hapjiincss is the object, 
end, and aim, in either case. Do not shrink from the attempt to 
reform religion! Do not belio\'e that the world is sufficiently 
enli^itened in that science, or that further enlightenment is impos¬ 
sible ; for I dare affirm that your fathers laughed and sneered at 
things which you noio believe to bo truths. And it is not wholly 
impossible that what you now belie\'e to be good, sound, unchange¬ 
able religion, will be rejected by your children as erroneous. 

Many ceremonies of the Lutheran or of the Calvinistic church, 
are doubtless regarded by some of you as not essential to salvation. 
If those ceremonies wore ever essential, they are now. Tlie doc¬ 
trine of the consignment of helpless, sinless infants to endless 
misery, was once esteemed as a sacred truth ; but now' you regard 
«jt as an error. If that doctrine was ever ta:uth, it is true now. On 
the same principle of religious improvement, it may be said, that 
what you now believe to be a Divine Revelation, will bo regarded 
by future gen^ations—^your children—as you now regard the 
Sacred Book of Indi&ik>r the Koran, or as you regard the Mythol- 
ogy ofTlie Arabian and Persian World. 

If you would escape the sarcastic smile and the disapprobation 
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uf tbe, intelligence of future generations, or the pSianthropic 
oompiassi^ of advanced minds in your midst, become yoursdvcs 
reformers. That is, keep the doors and windows of the mind open 
to the influx of thought. Though such thoughts may at fiist bo 
strangers, I admonish you to entertain them ; they may be truths. 
Fear not to entertain Strangers, for thereby you may entertain 
Angels. We now come to the main question— 

Who is the true Reformer ? 

(k>inbine the qualities of Ihe Patriot, the Hero, the Legislator, 
the, i*oet, the Artist, the l*hiloso])her, and the TJicologian, with a 
Universal Love and a desire for Universal Harmony, and you have 
the Tiuie Refoemer! 

Put before I proceed to describe the character and mission of 
the true Reformer, I desire to call attention to a few rcllections 
resj)ccting the three classes of reformers which the present structure 
of Society seems to develop—viz. : An Oi)'posilional class—a 
Theoretical class—rand a Practical class: 

1st. What is meant by the Opposiiicmal class of reformers? 

I3y the oppositional class, I mean those individuals, who, becom¬ 
ing fatigued and disgusted Avith the hypocrisy, deception, and 
injustice of the present state of Society, strive to combat and 
demolish every profession and o})inion rvith Avhich they come in 
contact. Their jierccptions are generally limited as to the real 
causes of hypocrisy and social antagonisms, and consequently they 
blame and condemn what, and Avhere, and as, they should not 
We can always knoAV such persons l)y tlieir lugubrious and misan¬ 
thropic air; or by their disposition to uniformly condemn persons • 
and thin^ in an unkind manner. They are usually restless and 
discelfcented. I speak of this chiss of reformers, so called, because 

undiscriminatinq minds confound such individuals with those who 

\ 

feel and act vastly different in the field of reformation. Minds of 
the oppositional class are disposed to disturb public and religious 
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meetings ; and will intrude tlioir sentiments upon individuals guito 
unprepared to rccciA’o them. Tliej offend those honestly enter¬ 
tained opinions, which religiously educated minds have imbibed 
from the current expositions of the Bible and Catechism; and 
frequently go counter to popular customs because of their love of 
opposition and discussion. They talk loudly and preach strenu¬ 
ously against popular abuses, and about reformation; but assuredly 
they are not qualified to occupy the commanding position of the 
true reformer. 

2d. What is meant by the Theoretical class of reformers? 

By the theoretical class I mean those minds, who, dissatisfied 
with the present order of things, deyote considerable thought to 
the searching out of new Theories for the re-construction of Society. 
But this class comprehends a vast variety of talents and concci)- 
tions. The most illustrious minds that ever lived were theoretical 
reformers. Tliey had theories without practice. They lived cen¬ 
turies before their time. The philosophic Bacon lived theoretically 
in a new state of society of his own construction, viz., in the “ No^y 
Atlantis.” So did the Monk of Campanella, in his “ City of the 
Sun.” So did St. Pierre, in his “Dream of Perpetual I*cace.” 
So did St. John, in his “ Millennium.” So did Jesus, in his “ King¬ 
dom of Heaven on Earth.” So did Fcnelon, in his “ Voyage to the 
Isle of Pleasure.” So did Sir Thomas More, in his “ Utopia.” 
And so did Moses, and the children of Israel, live, theoretically, 
in advance of their ago, in the “ Promised Land.” And I might 
quote numerous other minds, who, towering glorioi^ly above the 
imperfections of present Society, have theoretically established an 
“ Era of Peace on Earth,” which they prophetically l^held from 
their superior position. 

There is a vast difference between the oppositional class, and the 
theoretical class, of reformers. The difference consists in \\\o. former 
perpetually combating 2 )rofessions and individuals; and in the 
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latter rising, Phenix-like, from out of the dust and ashes of human 
ignorance and misdirection, into a more glorious and harmonious 
future. The difference is obvious. 

3d. Wkat is meant hy the Practical class of reformers ? 

Bj the practical class, I mean those individuals who strive to 
live the true life; who exercise the principles of love and reforma- 
lion in their daily walk and conversation; and who are themselves 
the embodiments of what they profess to believe and teach the 
world. This class is composed of those minds which are fatigued 
\\ ith, ajid re])elled by the chicanery, the frauds, and the corruptions 
of prevalent Society. They form themselves into communities, and 
strive to exeiTi] dify the beauties and joys of a new order of things. 
Thus we have Industrial Associations, Odd Fellow Associations, 
and Sliaiker Societies,—and, indeed, these attempts extend far 
down the history of •Mankind. The first apostles of Christianity 
held all things in common; so did Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver; 
and so did Plato, in his glorious “ Republic.” 

But more especially are the piaetical class of reformers those 
individufds whose lives and deeds are exemplifications of fraternal 
Love and distributive justice. Of course, the relations which the 
interests of such minds sustain to the conflicting interests of a com¬ 
munity, make it extremely hard for them to live out uniformly 
ll)OSo principles of justice which reside in the soul. But never¬ 
theless, we have had, and have now, a few examples of practical 
philanthropy. 

From what has been said, I. think it will appear evident to every 
reasonable mind, that reformers of the most practical class arc dis¬ 
tinctly different, in their pecidiar characteristics, from the theoreti¬ 
cal and oppositional class; and that the practical class is the highest 
in the scale of natural and spiritual development, because they man¬ 
ifest the inherent qualities of their souls in a well-ordered life., full 
of temperance, patience, brotherl}^ kindness, and glorious deeds. 

9 
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But why is the true Reformer superior to his ageS" is here 
asked. I reply, that the true Reformer is superior to his Age, be¬ 
cause ho lives above it in a. Temple, composed of the combined 
"Wisdom and experience of every age, and which is built by the 
united assistance of every Nation. There is not a single science, a 
single truth, a single experience of any kind, in the vast world of 
Ages and Nations jwcvious to the present century, which is not in¬ 
corporated, in one form or another, in the Temple of Knowledge, in 
v/hich the true reformer is at home above the earth. 

The true reformer impartially jvulges the merits of every science, 
philoso{)hy, and religit>n, and appropriates the good they have to the 
construction of his temple, which is the asylum of all nations, and 
the free habitation of all systems which nnfdd themselves in the 
soil of freedom and civilization. And when the. world of mind be¬ 
neath the reformer .shall have attaim:d his position, they can look 
about and truthfully exclaim— 

“ ’T was but the ruin of the bad— 

The wa.sting of the wrong and ill; 

Whatever of good the old time had , 

Was living still.” 

And the true Keformcr is superior to his age, because,—while the 
world of minds are worshiping various kinds of religious or sacred 
books, which trammel and stupefy the spontaneous impulses of tlie 
Soul,—he has no other book than Nature. lie adopts Ntiture as his 
revelation of the Divine Being. In Nature he can learn all the 
physical, intellectual, and moral law§ of iis Author; and it is^the 
only hook which can not be changed, misinterpreted, or manufac¬ 
tured by human hands; and in it no passages can be erased, or in¬ 
terpolated, or transposed, to suit the interest and predilections of 
clergymen or laymen. If any man is considered a reformer, and, at 
the same time, receives any other book than Nature, for his revela¬ 
tion and guide, then is not a True Reformer. 
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Th<}trde Reformer is superior to his age, because,—while the world 
of minds about him receive men and books for their rniister,-—he ac¬ 
knowledges no other master than Reason. lie adopts Reason as 
his Master because it was given by the Creator to man; because it 
existed br/hre men or books; and because it is tlie principle by 
wliich every thing we know in this or higher spheres, must be rec¬ 
ognized, tested, and comprehended. Reason is a harmonious exer¬ 
cise of all the elements and attributes of the Soul; and it never 
controverts truth, otily those errors which time and ignorance lia\o 
< aused to accumulate upon it,—^just as gold is tarnished by lying 
in the dust of the miser’s coffer. 

The trueRefmner is superior to his age, becatiso,—while the world 
of minds about him are devoting their time <*ind attention to the 
study of dead languages,—^lie studies the living languages of Nature. 
1I<^ familiarizes his mind with the flowers, the insects, the birds, the 
plants, the animals, the human beings, the worlds alx)vo, beneath, 
around; and still more the millions of worlds in Nature’s more in¬ 
visible developments. 

nis language is not so much of the tongue as of the soul,—not 
Bo much of the human, as of the Divine. Therefore, while the indi¬ 
vidual minds in his community deride and defame his character, ho 
is far removed from their S 2 >heres, and is communing with superior 
worlds of thought and joy! The mineral, tlie vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms arc the words, sentences, chapters, psalms, testa¬ 
ments, and the thoughts, which the true reformer can read and un¬ 
derstand, because they tell of the love, wisdom, and omnipotence 
of their supernal Author. 

The true Reformer is superior to his age, because,—while the world 
of minds about him are disqualified to rule and govern themselves, 
and have so much duplicity as to require legislation and positive 
enforcement of mere human or social laws ,—Ae is actuated alone.by 
the universal and immutable Law of Love to Man. This lay gov- 
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eras nis actions in all his multifarious relations and intercourse with 
diis follow-crcaturcs. It lives in liis Soul, and manifests itself in his 
actions and life. He can acknowledge no human law superior to 
this, and nothing is obligatory to him which docs not come within 
the range of the operations of this divine principle. lie desires to 
substitute this law for the partial and unjust laws of prevalent soci¬ 
ety ; but his attempts are strenuously opposed by the members of 
that profession, who souietimcs retail justice or injustice according 
to the magnitude f)f the emolument given in exchange. The Law of 
Love to Man rules in the Soul, and in the Universe about him; and 
he desires its universal adoption on earth. 

The true Reformer is superior to his age, because,—while the world 
of minds about him are influenced by and immersed into the myth¬ 
ological religions of the Eastern Hemisphere, which liave been sys.- 
tematically sublimated by highly accomplished men, and Avhich 
make mankind Sectarians and bigots ,—his Religion is Justice. No 
religion is true unless it contemplates the endless succession of cre¬ 
ations as one just, inseparable, harmonious whole. And God, being 
the Great Fositivc Mind, must rule among the armies of heaven and 
the inhabitants of earth, with an unchanging and unerring govern¬ 
ment. Every thing is negative to Him. And imperfection can not 
from Perfection come! The true reformer can have no other Re¬ 
ligion than justice to himself; justice to his neighbor; justice to the 
world; and justice universal! With his soul expanded and elevated 
above the mechanical religions of the day, it is impossible for him 
to assimilate with those minds who join in — 

“ Predestinating some without pretense 
To Heaven,—^the rest to Hell without offense; 

Inflicting endless pains for transient crimes, 

And fav’ring sect s or nations, men, or times; 

Or deem it merit to believe or teach 
What Reason contradicts, or must impeach; 

Or think salvation for one class designed, 

And Heaven too nareow to contain Mankind!” 
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The true Reformer is superior to hi& age, because,—while the world 
of mihds’i^bout him are discussing respecting what books, or creeds, 
or religious system, or philosophy, or about what medium contains 
the only true light ,—Jiis light is Truth. All things, whether in books 
or out of books, whether denounced or worshij)ed, contain some im¬ 
portant truth to the true Refoimer. Every thing brings life and 
iiinnortality to light. The leaf that falls by autumnal winds, or 
the body that changes into dust, reveals to liis spirit the glorious 
i calities of another spring, or of the unspeakable beauties of another 
life! Truth illuminates his vaulted brow, .and even while his body 
is racked with fotal pains, and is dissolving back into Nature, his 
spirit calls for— 

“ Light! more light still!” 

Thus truth is the divine light which protects and guides the true 
] leformer. 

The true Reformer is superior to his age, because,—while the world 
< >f minds about him are assisting to support and perpetuate the 
]jrescnt order of things in trade, government, and religion ,—he strives 
to introduce the principles of Association, and of the re-organization 
of capital and interests. lie is pained with the injustice and dis- ' 
satisfoction in society, occasioned by its false and disunited state. 
He would concentrate the wisdom and experience of nations, and, 
upon the most unequivocal basis, he would apply them to the re¬ 
construction of individual relations and interests; and thus he would 
prevent three social afflictions—poverty, crime, and misery! But 
in this desire, the Reformer is above his country and age. If all 
were constituted like him, educated like him, situated like him, and 
harmonized internally a.s ho is, society would at once be changed. 
Therefore the distance is so great between him and the world of 
individual conflicts, (which world the people themselves create,) 
that he can not associate with it, nor can it comprehend him; and 
so he must expect the scoffs, .and sneers, and calumnies of the 
9 * 
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promiscuous multitude, fashionable or unfiishionaple, and not ba 
disappointed. 

The true Keformer is superior to his age, because,—while the world 
of minds desire not to leave the old paths in matters of science, 
politics, and religion,— lui is inspired with the sublime idea of eternal 
* PROGRESS! He believes in the perpetual improvement of every 
thing, whether that thing is natural or spiritual, scientific or religio3.s. 
And therefore, in this simple but irresistible conviction, the Reformer 
is removed from the comprehension of popular individuals and 
teachers; for the latter believe and eloquently preach that mankind 
were better and wiser centuries ago than now, and that progress 
backward to Eden time is necessary to happiness. But the true 
Reformer strives to bring, through the law of steady 

“ Progression, to the human mind, 

The light of heavenly truth and wisdom new. 

To elevate, perfect, and bless the race.” 

The true Reformer is superior to his age, because,—while the world 
of minds about him dream not of internal and spiritual reahtiel^3^&e- 
ing far more endurable than visible things ,—he sees worlds in em¬ 
bryo—heaven—^in the soul undeveloped. The law of eternal de¬ 
velopment is his guide to duty and action. When he sees a germ 
' he knows it contains an undeveloped flower; when he sees a child 
he knows it contdns the qualities and essences of an undeveloped 
Man; when he sees a man, he knows that man contains an unde- 
= veloped Angel. Therefore the Reformer would associate men, ad- 
, vance their interests, and develop their immortal attributes into 
Harmony. For harmony is the destiny of all! 

The true Reformer is superior to his age, because,—while others are 
seeking for mere material habitations of rest,—^he aspires to heaven. 
His heaven is not a locality—it is a state. If the elements and 
attributes of the soul are harmonized, the soul is in heaven. And 
if that soul is in America or England, or in this world or in another 
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flic individual is in heaven. Heaven is harmony. Tlierefore the 
true Reformer knows he j^ever can secure heaven by doing penance 
at the virgin’s shrine; nor by praying or being praye^for; nor by 
building churches and hiring the gospel preached; nor by believing 
any system of religion, or trying to believe; but he knows that 
lieaven is attainable only through self-development and self-harmo¬ 
nization. In this way he becomes acquainted with the divine within 
liim, and the divine in others, at the exi^ense of the oriental doctrine 
of human total depravity. 

The true Reformer is superior to his age, because, while tlie world 
of n)inds about him are worshiping a God of caprice and retaliation, 
he quietly obeys the Father of All. lie has educated himself in the 
Creator’s laws, and finds it easy and natural to obey them. The 
Reformer can not worship a God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
merely, but he reveres the living Mind of Univcreal Hature—the 
Vitalizing Spirit of all existences! 

’Fhe true Reformer must combine within himself the qualities of 
the Patriot, the Hero, the Poet, the Philosopher, and the Tlieolo- 
gian—in a word, he must comprehend, by the exercise of his intu¬ 
ition and reason, the truths of science, and the nature bf Man. His 
mission is determined by the measure of his inward capacity; and 
his usefulness to the world is decided by the real consistency be¬ 
tween his preaching and practice. 

In order that an Age may always know who is a true and complete 
Reformer, and that it may have a sure test by which to ascertain the 
genuineness and stability of any individual who comes forth, now 
or hereafter, in the character of a Reformer, I will simidy add, by 
way of a recapitulation of what I have said on the subject, that ho 
must be a True Man—whose Temple is the Experience and Wis • 
dora of every age and nation; whose Book is Nature; whose Mas¬ 
ter is Reason; yhoso Language consists of all Forms and King¬ 
doms ; whose Law is Love to Man; whose Religion is Justice; 
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pvhose Light is Truth; whose Structure is Association; whose Tatli 
C Progression; whose Works arc Development; whose Home iv 
Heaven; whose Heaven is Harmony; and whose God is the Uni 
VERBAL Father. 

•k' 

It would not be consistent with the nature of this volume to poin* 
otit the various sulyecls which should engage the attention of tlu 
true reformer; nor um T Impressed to dwell- upon the methods of 
reformation which should he observed by all individuals who seek 
and labor for personal and social improvement. .Tbei-e Avill bo, 
however, many important principles of mental or spirit culture inci¬ 
dentally developed in the sequel, which I confidently commend to 
the reader’s consideration. Inasmuch as the character of this vol¬ 
ume is that of a “ Teacher,” it is not to be supj)osed that the sub- 
jects herein discussed will succeed each other in that progressive 
and consecutive manner, which usually characterizes a work devoted 
to the special exposition of a single thought or theory. The Ilar- 
monial Philosophy has a universal SAveep, because it is a “ Revela¬ 
tion of the Natui’al, Spiritual, and Celestial departments of God’s 
Universal Tetople.” But as the natural is first in the order of 
truth, the reader may expect to find my first volumes on the lower 
or practical plane of inquiry. It is for this reason that I introduce 
subjects of mcare immediate interest to the welfare of society, and 
leave profounder themes for subsequent pages., Let us now proceed 
to the following chapter. 
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Charity is tlie perfection of all Christian excellencies; it is the 
benignant angel of the human soul. Charity is the j)orfect imago and 
manifestation of Fraternal-Love: and fraternal-love is the develoj>- 
ment, refiucyiont, and expansion of Self-love. Fraternal or 
brotherly love, therefore, mrfolds itself into a most beauteous 
form—a form embracing the elements and attributes of the self-love 
and conjugal-love; and this form, when manifested among men, 
bears, the impress of an angel, and her name is Charity. The ten¬ 
derness of her nature, the beautiful spontaneousness of her impulses, 
and the gentleness and delicate attention, which characterize her ! 
intercourse with tire sick, the poor, the prodigal, the abandoned, 
and the disconsolate, are precious evidences of her exalted character 
and gloiious mission. 

Education and circumstances sometimes prevent the manifestation 
of her nature and influence in the world, and sometimes she is 
chained and imjjrisoncd within the gloomy vaults and cheerless dun¬ 
geons of the miser’s dark and selfish heart; but when she is per¬ 
mitted to walk forth among men, a sweet and heavenly influence 
proceeds from her, like that from angels more exalted and divine, 
and spreads over the community in which she resides. The seal of 
divinity is upon her brow ; and she is never more beautiful or pow 
erful than when her works and deeds are unaccom])auied with dis 
play and pretension. If charity is properly directed, and unre¬ 
strained whil^walking in the holy avenues of Wisdom, her deeds 
will unfold liKC heavenly violets in the garden of the Soul, auil 
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spreM the fragrance of happiness wherever she treads. ‘ An indi* 
wdual may be distinguished for temperance, and patience, and per¬ 
severance, and for good judgment, and for sectarian sanctimonious¬ 
ness, “but,” says a free thinker and writer of the patriarchal age,- 
“ the greatest of these is charity.” 

Charity teaches us to feel that one member can not suffer with¬ 
out all the other members sympathizing and suffering with it—that 
ot one individual can suffer from pain, or punishment, or exile, or 
destitution, or from any conceivable affliction, without positively 
affecting, to some extent, the quietude and happiness of every other 
individual. Hence she teaches that the inhabitants .of this planet, 
and of other planets in our solar system, and the inhabitants of the 
planets of immensity, and all the subordinate, and superior, and 
celestial, and super-celestial angels, and the Father IlimsclF-^yea, 
that all would be disquieted and consequently unhappy, were one, 
only one immortal soul consigned to eternal misery ! 

Charity educates and expands the perceptions, and conceptions, 
and all other attributes of the soul. She teaqlies self-love to be 
just, and kind, and gentle, with one’s self. Then she expands and 
teaches self to perfect self in another—^that is, to form a perfect 
union with another and corresponding self, by conjugal relations 
and attractions. Then she teaches the soul to feel its individuality, 
to acknowledge its dependence, and cultivate the spirit of a univer¬ 
sal relationship. Then she admonishes us to preserve and perfect 
our enjoyments, and attributes, and freedom, by perfecting and pre¬ 
serving the enjoyments, and attributes, and freedom of our neighbors. 
Thus our companions, and relatives, and friends, and neighbors, and 
all the nations of the earth, and the friends and relatives in other 
worlds, together with all the spiritual embodiments of goodness in 
higher spheres—^yea, thus all will experience the glowing influence, 
will feel the genial embrace, of the angel of charity! Tims Self-Love 
unfolds and expands into Conjugal-Love ; and Fraternal-Love elabo- 
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rates the most beauteous image,—in ber nature, and form, and influ* 
encc, the most sweet and lovely angel; and ber name is Charity. 

What is Charity's field of action ? 

Charity’s field of action is as expansive as the boundless universe. 
Her mission in the soul is to pervade every good act and principle 
with toleration; and to throw around the victim of sin and circum¬ 
stances an atmosphere of lenity, forbearance, benevolence, forgH^- 
ness, and reconefliation. Her true labor is not so much in direct 
reference to the poor, as to the causes of poverty; not so much iu 
reference to the sinful as to the causes of Sin; it is not confined to 
the individual, but is extended to the whole. In the steady dis¬ 
charge of her mission, Charity is tender, gentle, unpretending, and 
strong. Conscious of innate holiness and purity of motive, she 
never fears or feels contamination. Should slfe enter the most gor¬ 
geous palace, or the darkest chamber of corruption and disease— 
yea, should she labor in the deepest sinks of sin—she would be an 
angel still. The generous heart beats not merely for individual in¬ 
stances of suflfering and depravity, but for the purification and hap¬ 
piness of universal Humanity. AVhen guided exclusively by Wis¬ 
dom, she confers her kindnesses, not upon the few, but upon the 
many,—not upon the immediate object of destitution, but upon 
the institutions, hospitals, and asylums, designed by her for the per¬ 
manent relief of mankind, every where and in all conditions. 

Whether beating in the midst of cold magnificence, or in the 
prison’s darkest cell, the blinded, misdirected, and desponding heart 
should be warmed and illuminated by the sweet influence of Charity. 
She should mitigate the severity of ^very punishment, and lessen 
the magnitude of every transgression. Charity is not proud. She 
rides in ihe good man’s bosom, but seldom in costly equipages. 
She sits watchfully in the inmost sanctuary of the well developed 
soul, but is seldom found in flvshionablo phurohes. She discourses 
iu deeds, but seldom in words frqui niod('rn puljuts, To search out 
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the natui’e and extent of want; to heal the ack; to breathe benev¬ 
olence and reformation into the midst of pollution and depravity; 
to entertain kind feelings and sentiments toward those who think 
and act contrary to our opinions, desires, and interests; 1;^ harmo¬ 
nize and adapt individual interests and possessions to the interests 
and possessions of the neighbor; and to concentrate labor, capital, 
tsiient, motive, impulse, and desire, to the end that selfishness, igno¬ 
rance, crime, and poverty may give place for the advent of the 
kingdom of heaven, is Charity’s constant labor, her glorious mission, 
and her legitimate field of action. 

What are the Causes and Consequences of poverty ? 

Hereditary physical and spiritual deficiencies, together with a 
combination of vitiating, depressing, and crushing circumstances, 
are almost invariably the fundamental causes of individual and gen¬ 
eral poverty. But reverses in family relations, in entailed fortune, 
and individual occupations, among the higher and more intelligent 
classes, are not unfroquently the causes of great suffering and want. 
The delicate, cultivated, and once wealthy individual generally suf¬ 
fers ten times more from the deprivations consequent upon poverty, 
than those who are born amid its depressing scenes, and have 
bccotno thoroughly habituated to its numerous consequences. 

The consequences of human poverty are many and weighty 
Some individuals are urged into what is termed vice and wicked¬ 
ness, because they are poor; others are poor because they are gen¬ 
erous. A man has a family; he must have employment by which 
to feed and clothe them, and pay his rent; he makes several unsuc 
cessful applications for worly .the necessities of life press in upon 
him ; they make him desperate ; he begs, truthfully hegs^ and is 
scarcely noticed; ho steals, as the next necessaiy resort, and is con¬ 
demned to prison. Efis wife and children are supported, perha 2 )s, 
by the benevolent institutions of the city, or with thrice the ex¬ 
pense and much less kindness, by its numerous strangers and resi- 
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dent individuals. And thus some are wicked because they are 
poor; and such is a legitimate consequence of poverty. 

Again : A gentleman has a justly earned reputation for benevo¬ 
lence and philanthropy; he is in the possession of wealth; his 
house is beset at almost every hour of the day, from the moment 
he avisos until he retires, by applicants for work and assistance. 
He gives food, money, clothing, counsel, and imparts the sweetest 
synipatliy; he has no peace save tliat internal quiet which resides 
in tlie bosom of conscious truth and good. The world seems to 
him one \'ast sea of trouble, poverty, ignorance and corruption. lie 
becomes desperate in his efforts to refine and elevate humanity, and 
biyaks in upon the^ investment of capital, the interest being con¬ 
sumed to little purpose. He thus becomes embarrassed; he gives 
still more, and is reduced to poverty. Thus some become poor- 
because they arc generous. I know such instances are exceedingly 
rare, but there are such instances, and such are the legitiiiiato results 
of local charity as exercised in the relief of poverty. 

A vast amount of ignorance, vice, licentiousness, inebriety, theft, 
murder, and misery, can be traced to entailed poverty and circum¬ 
stantial influences. But then, on the other hand, the greatest, the 
noblest, the most poweiful and talented specimens of humanity 
ever known on earth, can be traced to a similar origin and class 
of circumstances. These antagonistic or opposite consequences 
depend not so much upon the immediate conditions and circum¬ 
stances of birth and education, as upon the constitutional tenden- 
ties and qualifications of the individual. The evil consequences uf 
poverty are illustrated in the case of the most numerous class of in¬ 
dividuals—individuals who are constitutionally weak and inferior, 
and who, consequently, fall victims to surrounding circumstances; 
but the good consequences of poverty are manifest in a few indi¬ 
viduals—such as arc constitutionally superior to the former, .and 
who, consequently, rise pre-eminently above the irnmediate circum 
10 
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6t^bc6s, the established customs, the prevailing K^inibBS, and the 
taal influences of tl^e age in which they live. 

What instances does the world furnish of destitution ? 

^ew York is a miniature embodiment and true jepresentatioh of 
whole world. It is not necessary to visit Paris or London to 
becofioe acsjnainted with and selfishnessj crime and cruelty, 
wealth and wretchedness, pride and poverty; nor to visit the Isles 
of the Sea, to learn of savagism, barbaric; ^orance, and enslaving 
superstition. The great metropolis of America embraces within 
itself all the forms of real and false civiUzation, all the conflicting 
elements of monarchy and aristocracy, of strife and contention, and 
all the attractions of refinement, opulence, and luxury. 

Amid these depressing and elevating scenes, circumstances and 
duties have compelled me to reside. It was necessary that I should 
come in contact with them every day: and with my constitutional 
sensitiveness and jdisposition to sympathize with the suSering, the 


weak, and the oppressed, without possessing the means to render 
them assistance, the intercourse became exceedingly painful and un¬ 
congenial. I could not walk through a street with any degree of 
pleasure or satisfaction; for at almost every comer was located a 
representation of loneliness, distress, and destitution. Each scene 
was sufficient to neutralize in my mind all recollection of enjoy¬ 
ment and happin^s, while at the same time, the counteracting 
effort was to remove all remembrance of personal distress, oppression, 
and disappointment. 

Perhaps the streets were covered with snow—^the wind piercing— 
the night dark—the weather very cold. Perhaps the scene was a 
child weeping, seated o5 a stone step or cellar door; or, perhaps, a 
woman with a little child, with a sick husband at home, with a 
month’s rent unpaid,—^having every appearance of hunger, and cold, 
and poverty; or, perhaps, an aged‘man—deformed, weak, tremb 
•.ug, and lu'.n ly divested of garments. What is a philanthropist— 
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whose heart fs bating for hufiiaii good and happiness, to do in such 
a case 1 The forlorn look, the despairing tone, the heart-rending 
solicitation for money and assistance, would sink with their full force 
into the deT)ths of my bcinff; and moved thus, by the spontaneous, 
and sympathetic se nsation of pity and charity, I would nervoitfty 
bestow upon the child, the mother, or the old man, whatever sum 
I could consistently spare, and hasten on my way. 

But instead of being^intemally apj)robated for, and conscious of 
doing a righteous act, OT a’ permanent good to the individuals, I 
imariably experienced a kind of condemnation and disapproval of 
judgment,—a consciousness of inadequacy in the nature and ten- 
dt'ucy of the act. This consciousness of dissatisfaction invariably 
succeeded the act of giving, (which was generally measured by the 
iiu])etuosity of the impulse,) both concerning tHe influence and mag¬ 
nitude of the bestowment, with reference to the actual condition of 


the solicitor. Whether I had given enough, and to the rii^kt one, 
were the perplexing questions. T desired to feel differently—to 
suspect the motives of the mendicants less, and to experience 
inward approval for the exercise of charitableness. But I found the 
more I listened to petitioners, and bestowed upon them, the more 
numerous became similar wants, objects, and opportunities. And 
I discovered, that instead of doing a positive good and lessening tlie 
prevailing evils of poverty and wretchedness, I was daily strength¬ 
ening them, and adding more fuel to the consuming flame. I fldt 
convinced that poverty and crime could not be thus prevented. 


Having ascertained what is the ori^n, and nature, and mission of 
charity, it is nccessar;^ to institute a few practical observations con¬ 
cerning the various objects and scenes which address her. New 
York, as an example and representation of all the world, lies in the 
distance before me: it shall constitute the field of my present ob¬ 
servation ; and perhaps the vagrants and mendicants I now describe 
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may have been frequently observed, and are familiarly known to 
many who reside in the city, and frequent its busy streets. 

The first instance of apparent want and distress is representedin 
the personal appearance of a middle-aged woman and two quite 
young children. They are resting upon the cold stone steps of the 
Bank on the corner of Bowery and Grand streets. What a painful 
scene ! The gentlemen of business, and the gentlemen of leisure, 
and the fashionable ladies, of the city, pass and repass the miserable 
objects—apparently unconscious of their existence. But the ap¬ 
proaching philanthropist is sure to jx-rceive them, and deeply sym¬ 
pathize with their situation, feeling a painful consciousness of his 
inability to render them assistance. The woman is evidently suffer¬ 
ing from the effects^of some disease: she seems to experience pain 
and aches in every nerve and muscle. Her clothing is thin, defi¬ 
cient, unclean and ragged. The little girl—her head resting upon 
the mother’s bosom, with face contorted and exj)osed to view; her 
body imperfectly protected from the cold ; her tiny hand extended 
to grasp the hand of charity—seems famishing for food. 

Tlie little boy—with body slim, shivering, half-clad—stands, with 
imploring look and hat presented to the passing multitude. A 
good Christian will sympathize with them, and think “ perhaps the}’- 
have no home, no place to sleep, no food to eat, no money or 
strength to assist themselves. The winter will soon be upon us— 
its deep snows—its tempestuous storms—its dark, dismal, friendless 
nights—its heavy and dreadful consequences, will fall upon this 
poor woman and her children; and our good Master teaches us to 
think of the poor.” Charity moves within his heart;die bestowa 
upon the poor woman some money and advice, and joyfully hastens 
away. 

The second instance is an aged man. He stands on tlui side-walk 
in Broadway. His body is deformed, his senses impaired, his fea¬ 
tures shriveled; and the characters of trouble and distress arc 
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written by the hand of time and circumstance, all over liis coun¬ 
tenance. " His body and mind seem the especial subjects of poverty 
afid misfortune. The promptings of charity cause some individuals 
amid the busy throng, to drop now and then a piece of money in 
his hand. 

The third instance is a little girl weeping,—lier person and ex¬ 
pression representing the concentration of anxiety and destitution. 
,8ho follows each smiling stranger, utters no distinct words, biit 
pantomimes the unmistakeable language of want and loneliness. 

The fourth instance is an aged woman, sitting, with a few apj)les 
in a basket, in front of the most splendid and fashionable dry goods 
establishment in New York city. Her expression is sad and lonely; 
her external aj)pcarance indicates an experience of many weary 
years—years rife Avith distress and despair. Charity occasionally 
purchases an appl(^, pays thrice the sum demanded, is pained to the 
heart with awakened sympathy, and passes on. 

The fifth instance is an abandoned, intoxicated, and friendless 
son of Erin. Apparently ho is physically well, but he lias many, 
many wants,—^lie wants friends, sympathy, employment, money, 
encouragement, and fraternal stimulation. Charity observes him, is 
pained deeply, but can not assist him. The watchman conducts him 
rudely to the Avatch-house; he sleeps from the combined effects of 
fatigue, alcohol, and disconsolation. 

Numerous instances noAv break upo n my vision. Men, and wo¬ 
men, and children, of every nation, climate, and complexion,—hav¬ 
ing old storehouses, hulls of vessels, cold cellars, stifling rooms, and 
smoky at®fe, for their resting places and homes. Disease, and pros¬ 
tration, and destitution, reveal their hideous heads, and speak with 
melancholy tones, in almost every street and section of the city. 
Empower me, O kind spirit of Charity, to confine my A'ision to this 
one city; never jirompt me to Anew, with comprehensive eye, the 
inhabitants of other cities, other countries,*and climes, nor to fee* 
10 * ■ 
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for one single moment the realities of their real condition; for my 
heart would swell with sympathy, and bo palsied with conscious 
inability to assist them; my joyful soul would be stilled with safl- 
ness, and my brain would almost decompose with the intensest 
thought concerning their relief. Yes, many, very many miserable 
objects inhabit the city that lies before me; I can bear the view of 
no more fearful and wide-spread scene than its soul-chilling instances 
of destitution. But it may bo asked— 

Are all instances of destitution real? 

Inasmuch as every one experiences, more or less, the moral 
promptings and fraternal suggestions of Charity, it is reasonable to 
believe, that every one who resides in, or visits New York, must 
experience some uneasiness and depression on seeing the mendicants 
and horrible personifications of poverty, that walk and sit along its 
principal thoroughfares. Some individuals, however, become accus¬ 
tomed to these scenes, and pass them by unnoticed. But to abol¬ 
ish the seemingly benevolent custom of bestowing local charities 
upon these apparently wretched creatures; and to impress the abso¬ 
lute necessity of instituting more wise and eflfectual plans by which 
to remove them from the streets, and to supply their wants,—is the 
sole object of my present revealraents. 

The first instance—the woman and two children—was ingeniously 
arranged for the purposes of exciting sympathy and extracting gifts, 
in the following manner; The woman is not very sick, nor very 
well; but she would rather beg than work; and has no children. 
The little sick girl belongs to one neighbor, aud the little boy to 
another; and they are engaged, at a trifling sum per dlf^, to com¬ 
plete and act out the representation. They are not destitute,—^are 
not deserving of the deep sympathy and money that many good 
citizens and strangers have bestowed upon them. I know that the 
statement of this discovery wiU seem to discourage the exercise and 
growth of Charity in the*gencrous heart; that it will tend to gene- 
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rate conflicts of judgment and hesiCation, on seeing a new, and per¬ 
haps a reaZ,'instance of poverty—and will tend to give birth to a 
cold skepticism concerning the honesty of every one who may be 
compelled, from the unyielding force of circumstances, to solicit 
alms; but if every individual possessed the power of interior per¬ 
ception, and had the faculty of just and quick discrimination, then 
a different course in reference to the relief of destitution, would be 
deemed expedient. 

The second instance—^which was an aged man in Broadway, and 
one who has caused many sympathetic pulsations and manifesta¬ 
tions of charitableness—^is in the possession of a good farm, with 
agricultural stock, in the state of Connecticut. When nothing par-, 
ticularly engages his attention at home, he visits New York on a 
begging expedition, and finds it uniformly more profitable than other 
speculations proverbially indigenous to his native land. 

The third instance—which is a sad-looking little girl—^is a true 
representation of a true condition, and an exact embodiment of the 
Condition of very many others, who are less known and more re¬ 
tired. But she receives, in the aggregate, not more than one third 
of the assistance which is bestowed upon the above detailed in¬ 
stances. 

The fourth instance—^which is an old woman with ap 2 )les—is 
more wealthy than many of the well-dressed, well-educated, and 
highly genteel ladies who pass by her into the fashionable store, and 
along the sheets. 

And the poos Irishman—what can bo said of him ? He, too, 
like the pc(fl' little girl, is a truthful representation of the actual 
condition of hundreds of his countrymen—^both in Ireland and in 
the United States. And ho receives not hadfihe kindness and 
assistance which the above mentioned vagrants receive; because 
Charity, not being properly directed by Wisdom, expends nearly 
her liist farlliing, and sheds her last tear, whenever and wherever 
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But let me observe farther. I behold companies of beg-gars, 
dressed in their most affecting uniform, having for their loader and 

' tnanager some coarse, unkind woman ; and other companies, hav¬ 
ing for their head and master some coarse and cruel man. I behold 
an organization of German and Italian musicians, composed of men 
women, and children, who play upon their harps, violins, organs 
and who arc scattered abroad over the city of New York, and othei 
cities, and over the country cverj’^ where; and who are emj)loycd 
supplied with their various instruments, and sometimes arc remiine- 
rated for their useless toil,—by a single individual proprietor. I 
perceive that the solicitation of alms has become a highly profitable 
and wide-spread business. And, thanks to the Father of Sj)irl(s, 
there is no want of charity in the human heart—it is a constitutional 
element; but there is a great, a fearful want of AVisdom in the man¬ 
ner of, and time for, its manifestation and exercise. Let. us ask— 

What is the icndencj/ of local charities ? 

Having investigated the sceuiing and actual condition of the poor, 
and reflected upon the causes and consequences of poverty, it is now 
proper to inquire into the evil tendency of local charities. The 
spontaneous, local, and indiscriminate bestowment of attention and 
money upon apparently wretched and famishing individuals and fimi- 
ilies, is s< ldom attended Avith permanently good results. Instead 
of neutralizing and removing the evils of poverty and*Avaut, tlio 
piactice more frequently encourages and strengthens the disposition 
to idleness and improvidence. Instead of lessening, ^ multiplies 
the objects and instances of seeming destitution, and transforms the 
natural instinct of self-preservation and responsibility into a kind of 
presumptuous dependence upon the more wise, and prudent, and 
wealthy citizens. Instead, therefore, of contracting, -the practice 
naturally expands and perpetuates, the evil of poverty and its coii- 
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mquenc^y TI,ero are cei-toin indivMu,*. iw.o .arc hcrcditaril r prc 
disposed to hve by nn indole,,t absoiption of conifoia .,„a LL- 
tenance from tho general fun4 of wealth, industrj, and plenty; and 
these will presumptuously say: “ the world owes mo a living, the 
good people shall support me, and I will not work.” And finding- 
the generosity of the multitudes more profitable and hss fatiguing 
than labor, such persons form themselves into begging organizations, 
dress themselves in begging habiliments, and go upon begging ex¬ 


peditions, And thus. Charity’s gentle, loving, tender heart, is con¬ 
stantly pained, and taxed, and wearied; and at last, from the effects 
of over-burthen, she becomes exhausted; and is constrained to with¬ 
draw her sympatliies, perhaps from the really deserving and needy, 
and shut them up within the seemingly selfish attribute of selfisb* 
protection. And the individuals in whom this occurs, are pro¬ 
nounced uncharitable! 

The practice of bestowing local charities is injurious to the pro¬ 
gress and development of individual energies: because it creates a 
false reliance upon the wealth and exertions of others, and genei'ates 
incautiousneSs and a want of true dignity and self-respect. It is 
injurious because it is a positive transgression of the jwinciples of 
Deity as manifest in Nature. Tlic earth is watered and rendered 
fertile by the united and concentrated influence of the rain and sun 
upon its surface; but never by drops of water here and there, and 
by spasmodic flashes of heat and light. The rain is good, the light 
is good, and local charities are good,—but they arc permanently 
good only when they emanate from a central source, and in quan¬ 
tities appropriate and well proportioned. Charity is ever anxious 
to do good and conquer poverty and its evils; but the custom of 
directing her exertions in a disunited and abstracted manner, can 
not but result in lessening her power, strengthening her enemy, and 
impoverishing herself. Napoleon wtis ambitious to conquer and 
become Emperor of the whole worhl; but ho, like Charity, by di- 
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recting bis forces in a disunited iind abstracted manner, succeeded 
merely in lessening bis power, strengthening bis enemjj Jhd accom¬ 
plishing his own downfall. Charity’s goodness, and Napoleon’s 
ambition, have fought and labored hr disstmilar ends, in rt, similar 
way, and have had results analogous^ | l^ow^hat local charity 
does a negative good; but, I know atso,»t&at it creates a positiv^e 
evil; and hence I feel the absolute necessity, of urging its immediate, 
but, at the same time its conditional, abolition. Again let us ask— 

Is general charity misapplied ? 

The constitutional love of mankind for Humanity has expressed 
itself in various forms all over this country, and is beriming to 
speak in many portions of Europe. These imperfect expressions are 
•our Odd Fellow Societies, Anti-Slavery Societies, Moral Reform So¬ 
cieties, Christian Sewing Societies, Temperance Societies, Benevolent 
Societies, and Prison Reform, and Anti-Capital-Punishment Sqpie- 
ties. And fraternal love has built Alms Houses, Hospitals, and 
Asylums, for the sick and destitute. And Jails, and Houses of Cor¬ 
rection, and Penitentiaries, are also, in one sense, imperfect and 
incomplete expressions of fraternal love as exercised in social pro- 
■tection. The latter will disappear as Wisdom is unfolded. 

But I must confine my attention to New York. In New York 
city there are between five and six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
About one-fomth of the number are decidedly wealthy; and the 
remaining three-fourths generally occupy every conceivable plane 
between the sphere of the actually wealthy and the sphere of the 
actually poor. And I am surprised to find that in all New York 
city, there are not three hundred individuals—including woipen and 
little children—who are compelled to wander about homeless, in 
search of aid, food, and employment. But there are many, very 
many, who are compelled to work, day and night, for a much, less 
sum per week, than is generally expended by a leisure gentleman 
at the saloon in a single refreshment upon wine, oystw, and cigars ! 
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The sum which is annually bestowed by residents of New York, its 
visitors, and the public in general, upon the poor objects in its streets, 
in tlio almshouse, and upon th# solicitors of alms in the city every 
where and in every way, is of sufficient magnitude to furnish—if 
systematically concentwitod and wisely applied— every ^oor fomily 
in the city with a twenty-five feet square^ one std¥y ami 

a half high^ situated upon an acre of good land ! Those persons, 
to whom you gave money yesterday, are in the streets, and in th 
same condition, to-day.; giv() them more money to-day, and to¬ 
morrow the scene will equal the scene of yesterday, if, indeed, it bo 
not a more exciting appeal to the sympatliies. The question arisesrr- 

IIow can local Crime and Poverty he extirpated unless So¬ 
ciety be re-organized ? . 

Charity never moves the heart nor hand to give without causing’ 
the individual to desire a certain assurance, an unequivocal knowl¬ 
edge, that the donation Avill be productive of bencticial results. . 
Therefore, in order to nourish, and expand, and develop fraternal 
love and goodwill among men, and to free the streets of New York, 
and other cities, of mendicants and impostors, let there 1)0 immedi¬ 
ately organized a Moral Poi.ick. We have a legal or municipal 
]>olice, who, as a body of men, do a negative good, sometimes for 
dollars and cents, and for the sake of office ; but we want a Moral 
Police, who, a*! a body of men, will do a positive good, for 
Humanity, and fo r the sake of Principle. Clergymen and lay-"' 
men—^good men, good women, and affectionate spirits—who desire 
that all men may be saved and come unto the knowledge of the 
truth-r-SMcA should, and mdy can^ compose this Christ-like band of 
bi others. Let there be no arbitrary laws of organization, no 
specific plans for searching out and investigating apparent and 
sequestered instances of poverty and vice; but let one ■ impulse 
dilate their hearts, and energize their movements, and the Spirit of 
Christ and the Angel of Charity will form a matrimonial union. 
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Let the Moral Police l»c spiritually remunerated, (wliicli they 
inevitably would be,) with an internal consciousness of doing good, 
which is a treasure in the kingdoni of heaven, where moths do not 
corrupt nor thieves break through and -And let their* 

pecuniary remuneration flow from the, new streams which would 
be thrown open, composed of copious, ^ntributions to the new 
movement. 

The business of the moral police should be to search out all the 
cases and victims of actual want; all the cases of mdividual \-ioe, 
corruption, depravity, inebriety, stealing, gambling, and youthful 
excesses; all the instances of female degradation and abandonment, 
and all the causes, and the extent, of those vices which flow from 
i^orance, and crushed or .misplaced affection, from business fail- 
«rcs, from moral or mental delinquencies, or deficiencies. In a 
word, the moral police must strive, and Avork, and prajq for the 
establishment of the kingdom of Heaven on Earth! And then, 
whenever the peace and laws of the community are infringed ujxni 
or'feansgressed, and the unfortunate transgressor is arraigned befoi-e 
the City tribunal to answer therefor, he loill have an advocate some¬ 
where among the moral police; some one among them Avill l>e 
thoroughly acquainted Avith the causes and extenuating circum¬ 
stances of the transgression. The Angel of Charity Avill thus plead 
his cause, pronounce a just verdict, and suggest Avays and adopt 
moans by Avhich to prevent him from doing'subsequent harm lo 
himself or to the interests of Society. 

The Moral Police Avill also report every case of actual want to 
the treasurer of the city organization, and the provisional committee 
Avill decide upon the most permanent means of relief, which it will 
take immediate measures to have promptly executed.. If only tem¬ 
porary assistance be required, the committee will bestoAV it; but 
tlic permanent good of the individual and the A arious interests of 
society, m\ist ever bo the first and paramount considerations. 
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To this end, let benevolent societies cease working independently 
of, and, as they sometimes do, m. direct opposition to, one another’s 
• objects and interests, and strive to concentrate their spirit, impulse, 
labor, capital, and talent; and there will not be one single instance 
of real or pretended pove^y in the city, nor in any other place 
where the same measures are carried out. 

And for the sake of general health, refinement, and civilization, 
—and for the important purpose of supplying every applicant with 
profitable employment, calculated to reciprocally benefit the indi 
vidnal and the whole—let the entire city bo cleansed and beau¬ 
tified; let little sti'eet-swccping girls be justly remunerated for 
tlicir labor; and let occupations be so well selected and so well 
executed as to encourage the laborer, do honor to the executive 
coinmittoo, and make proud tlie spirit of reformation every where. 
America is noAV the great light-house of nations,—I desire her to 
liccome their example! Slio towers above the kingdoms of earth; 
tie clouds of old things arc first passing from her firmament ; and 
licr intelligence, and freedom, and generosity, and republicanism, 
end concenfrated impulses to im}u’ovemeut, and her spai'klmg 
sjiirituality, will perpetually send out their gentle influences, which 
vill fall like heavenly dews upon, and bless, the unadvanced multi¬ 
tudes and nations beneath her. Ihit we must strix e to oxru’como 
evil with good; ignorance with wisdom ; and poverty, in all things 
and every where, with abundancics, and ■with the inexhaustible 
]>j;(jductions of the earth, rvhich is Jehovah’s footstool, and wath the’ 
dix'ine treasures of the human heart, which is the vestibule of the 
kingdom of heaven* 

My impressions xvill not permit mo to disguise the fact, that the 
grand, ulterior object of the voluntary organization of a Mobai. 
Police, is the re-organization of society. I appeal to clergymen 
•and laymen, as the proper minds to advance such a reformation, 
because they are, or should bo, the follow^ers of Jesus,—followers, 
11 
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in the same sense as he was a disciple of his own high individual 
Conscience —a man who sought the “fishermen”; occupied his 
time in “ teaching” them; fraternaJly associated with “ publicans 
and sinners,” and taught them; had no other " place of worship” 
but the gorgeous temple of Nature ; forgave sinners until seventy- 
times seven ; and, in every thing and under nearly all circum¬ 
stances, proved himself to be a philosophical philanthropist—a 
child of Nature—a man of the Soul! He considered his con¬ 
science superior to law—to custom—to prevailing religion—to 
prevailing government; for he, in the name of his conscience and 
our heavenly Father, openly denounced the laws, customs, religion, 
and government of his age and country, just in proj)ortion as they 
appeared to him to be uncharitable, unjust, irreligious, and desj)otic. 
Surely, clergymen should be inoic like unto tlu-ir Master,—they 
should be Teachers, not in words, but deeds ! 

J’ut before clergymen can projjerly “teach” the multitudes, they 
must themselves become acquainted with the imperial laws of con¬ 
science;'with the nature of the soul; with its inquilses, tendencies 
and dependencies; with the constitution of universal Nature ; with 
the elements and attributi's of God; for, without the inspiration 
flowing from such knowledge and mental development, how can they 
be of any practical service to mankind ? Trammeled w'ith a false 
education and experience, how can they (develop the kingdom of 
harmony on earth? Chained by false positions and interests, ]k)W 
can they rebuke the laws and religions of their country, when 
unjust and tyrannical ? Without further remark, however, I refer 
to the chapter Avhich follows. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE. 


Indih«ual Haumony is essential to fajmily Larmony; family 
• harmony is essential to social harmony; social harmony is essential 
(o national harmony; and national harmony is essential to uni- 
\ersal harmony among the inhabitants of the earth. Tlie whole 
])rocceds from, and depends nj)on the sonl, and perfection of the 
individual, There is no peace and liappiness ki a family when its 
^•ari(JU3 members ha^'o discordant desires, feelings, and impulses ; 
and if families arc discordant, society must and will correspond. 
And so likewise do nations war with one another, if society is cou- 
llieting and internally discordant. The whole is a likeness^oi the 
individual, and the individual is consequently molded into a com¬ 
plete likeness of the wdiole. Individuals, by a combination of their 
constitutional tendencies and impulses, develop families, societies,' 
nations, and circumstances. These same individuals become the 
victims of their own developments, and consequently they bear the 
impress of those circumstances, customs, oi)inions, and suj[)er- 
iicialities, which they were instrumental in establishing among men. 

The consequence of this is to create two distinct classes in the world, 
'idle first, and by far the most numerous class, is composed of those 
individuals who are born into society, Avhere the circumstances and 
influences of past generations are strengthened by the present, and 
of which they become the receptacles and the victims. The second 
class is composed of those fortunate individuals who are born 
superior to surrounding circumstances in consequence of their 
favorable physical and mental organizations, Tliereforo there is a 
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class constitutionally inferior^ and a class constitution^y superwt 
to the influences, opinions, and conventionalities of the society, the 
nation, and the age in which they live. The former are the weak 
and productive, and the latter are the strong and the consuming 
class. ‘And in this way individuals not only create and develop, 
but in their ignorance become the victims of, the conditions of one 
aiiotlicr, 

Unha])py or evil consequences flow primarily from unfortuiiately 

or</(mhcd individuals ; and secondarily from unfortunately situated 

♦ 

individuals. Inharmonious minds unfold or develop inharmonious 
circumstances ; and inharmonious circumstances develop inharmo¬ 
nious minds. An inventive but misdirected mind discovered the 
guillotine and caused it to be erected, in oi-der to intimidate the 
free-born impulses of the heart, in their thirstings for Liberty, and 
to summarily punish the foes and transgi'essors of the principles 
ajid restrictions imposed by the prevailing govermnunt; but at last 
the inventor himself suftered by the instrumentality of his own 
creation. He died by the same Jenife that was made to subdue 
and destroy hiS fellow-men. Some nations establish slavery and 
monarchical domination among themselves, and thereby voluntarily 
sign an agreement which, strengthened by tin; rising generation, 
compels them to be slaves and have their rights usurped according* 
to the caprices of their chieftain. Ignorant and misdirected mind.9 
create thus what they can not c«asily destroy. 

Again: Happy and good consequences flow primarily from 
fortunately organized individuals; and secondarily, from fortunately 
situated individuals ; and these, being higher and more perfect in 
the scale of human development, are receptacles of Wisdom and 
knowledge, which they are capable of communicating, and which 
it is their duty to impart to those of less fortunate development. 

Here, then, is made manifest the origin of social evil and social 
good; and that, too, without the necessity of referring to, or believ- 
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ing in, tlie partial or complete depravity of tlie germ of tlie Imman 
fiimily, or of the human soul. If the physical organization is de¬ 
fective, and the progenitive inclinations are antagonistic to the 
harmony and composure of the soul, thereby preventing the soul 
from unfolding and manifesting its fair proportions, it does not 
follow that the soul itself is innately defective and is inclined to 
CA il as the sparks tend t<>y|Py upward. If vitiating circumstances 
arc overpowering to the conditions and capacities of the individual, 
and he becomes their slave and their instrument to evil consequences, 
it does not folloAV that the individual is disposed to evil, and is but 
gi\ing expression to his carnal and depraved propensities. No; theo¬ 
logians have fortunately erred in their opinions and speculations on 
this point. I say, fortunately, because mj^knowledge that the 
race was never so united and intelligent as now, and all my hopes 
and faith that it will continue to unfold into more peaceful and 
harmonious relations, rest upon the absolute falseness of this time- 
!-rMictiiied and cardinal point in popular Theology. Tliis belief, that 
individual and social evil is referable only to the inwrought wicked- 
vratt and rebellious propensities of the human heart, became con¬ 
tinued in the mindg of men, solely in consequence of the ignorance 
of theologians—ignorance concerning the structure, tendencies, 
capacities, and attributes of the human Mind. Modern Theolo¬ 
gians, and those who reason and act upon Theological authority, 
are generally standing upon false and mythological foundations, 
and are pre-eminently disqualified to reason correctly and consecu¬ 
tively from Cause to JEJffect, Hence proceed the numerous insults 
to man’s native goodness and dignity; and hence, too, proceed 
the almost innumerable erroneous theories edneerning the origin o* 
evil in society, and how to accomplish its extirpation. 

Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and every thing, in fiict, that 
exists in Nature, has been, and is now, subjected to misconcojAtion, 
misappreciation, and misrepresentation; and, above all, is this the 
11 * 
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misfortune and historical experience of the Human Mind. Nothing 
has been more insulted, more misconceived, more misapprehended, 
and misused, than the native capacities, elements, and attributes of 
the indwelling Spiritual Principle. Individual Merit is unapi)re- 
ciated or improperly rew^arded ; and demerit is unjustly magnified 
and correspondingly punished. Merit and demerit, as existing in 
the constitutions and actions of men, are generally explained and 
magnified by Theologians in such a wa^y as to give the imprepsioii 
that tijoy are attended with eternal rewards and eternal punisli- 
ments. Blame and Praise are frequently as unrighteously bestowed. 
Theologians have long had possession of the human mind. Their 
Philosophy of its camalness 'and intrinsic depravity has been quite 
universally received,||nd has proved quite as universally tyrannical 
and enslaving to the yearning, thirsting, aspiring So\tl. Nothing 
so 'trammels the immortal impulses of the Spirit, and nothing so 
clouds the firmament of Eeason, as the mythological and theo¬ 
logical hypothesis that all the evil and disunity prevalent in society 
are developed and strengthened by the perverseness and inborn 
iniquity of the human heart. And it is solely in consequence of 
this influence, which the bedief in human original conlamination 
almost invariably exerts upon the mind, that the mind has been so 
long in theological bondage,—incapable of pending asunder the 
chains that bind, and'the sectarian prison that confines it, and 
walking in the warmth and light of reason, freedom, and inde¬ 
pendence. 

But, as I have already affirmed, this hypothesis, this slaveiy, this 
imprisonment of the mind, grows mainly out of these three con¬ 
spicuous and transparent errors, viz.: 1. the Theological opinion 
that individual, social, and national evils are the natural and !i*giti- 
mate consequences of innate depravity, instead of defective organi¬ 
zations and corresponding circumslances; 2. the almost unpardon- 
abli! custom, Avhich is created and perpetuated by religious teachers, 
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of accusing and condemning the individual for doing that from 
which he would refrain, hut which, truthfully and philosophically 
considered, he can not help committing; 3. and the almost uni¬ 
versally prevailing ignorance concerning the structure, elements, 
and attributes of the human spirit. 

Inasmuch as national, social, and family harmony is dependent 
u])on the essential condition.of the soul, and the degree of harmo- 
nious perfection to which it lias attained, it is indispensable to 
such general harmony that the natural attractions and powers of the 
soul are correctly apprehended, and stimulated to cultivation. I 
say therefore, that the best and natural tendency of every desire, 
faculty, impulse, sentiment, and attraction of the spiritual principle, 
must be properly ascertained and properly encouraged to develop¬ 
ment. But popular Theology shrinks from the belief that the soul 
can grow. It reluctantly admits that the intellectual faculties are 
susceptible of growTh and culture; but that ike affections can be 
taught and strengthened, and unfolded into Wisdom, is a point 
which Theology manifests no willingness to concede. Theology 
sujjposes that the affections can be redeemed from their sinful and 
perverted condition only by a direct interposition of divine influ- 
eiici', which divine influence is accessible only through the blood 
and martyrdom of Christ. But .at tliis point. Philosophy ap¬ 
pears, and, by its more natural, and consequently more reliable rev¬ 
elations, we are saved from the paralyzing influence of the former 
opinion, and are lighted to a new path leading to new discoveries. 

What is the history of Philosoffhy ? 

At first, philosophy was material —that is, in its infancy. The 
impulse to independent and fearless iin^uiry was developed in the 
mind, and manifested in itself for the first time, when philosophy 
c.ame forth, like a free-born child, from, the womb of Eeason. 
Nature and the human soul were inviting fields and regions of ex¬ 
ploration ; but to philosophy bo<h waTC va .t, fearful, enigmatical. 
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Experience and observation (for material pbilosophy searches no 
deeper than the surface) combined to give the impression that 
throughout all nature, change and transformation were incessant 
and inevitable, and hence that all men and things must change into 
other and new forms. Hence incipient philosophy developed the 
doctrines of metempsychosis, the Mosaical cosmogony, and the Pyth¬ 
agorean theory of the four elements. And experience and superfi¬ 
cial observation on the desires, enjoynifents, and the uncultivated 
appetites of the physical constitution, gave birth to that somewhat 
iihrestraiuing and unsystematic philosophy of the Epicurean school. 
But what the Soul is,—or is capable of doing, being, and unfold- 
ing,—are questions which material philosophy could not satisfac¬ 
torily solve. 

Then came a higher form of investigation—the Analytical Phi¬ 
losophy. It separated atoms, things, and worlds ; but it could not 
arrange, them into one magnificent, comprehensive System. The 
soul was mapped out into passions and sentiments ; but how' to 
cultivate and harmonize them it could not eomj)reliend. Under 
this form of philosophy are enumerated such sciences, as are cal¬ 
culated to reveal the component parts and elements of bodies and 
substances. Among these sciences are to be found Cheniistiy, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Phrenology and Magnetism. These sciences, 
or these forms of philosophy, are an introduction (o a clearer and 
more valuable understanding of the intellectual striicture. Tliey 
talce apart and analyze the body and its functions, and they de\'('lop 
new and startling powers of the soul. But this Philosophy, being 
also of an external and superficial chaiacter, is quite \mable to fur¬ 
nish the important information which is required before the spirit 
can be properly understood and properly cultivated. 

Another form of Philosophy grows out of the analytical, viz., 
the Synthetical philosophy. While the analytical tabes apart., the 
Synthetical puts together. Under this head, also, may be arranged 
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the liighest developments of tlie above mentioned sciences. And 
in proportion as we t.ake steps in this pbilosopliy do we leave tlio 
mythological and unpliilosophical teachings of Tlieology, as Theol¬ 
ogy is at jn-esent apprehended. But the highest form of Philoso-. 
])hy—a form, which embraces all the modifications and perfections 
of the preceding forms—^is the interior or Ilarmonial Philosopliy. 
Tliis philosophy leads the inejuirer into the interior and living prin¬ 
ciple of whatever is presented for investigation. AVith it, the inter¬ 
nal is the superior and supremely important part to understand and 
cultivate, while the oiterior is regarded as inferior to it, inasmuch- 
as the latter depends upon the interior for its existence, nourish¬ 
ment, ami beauty. 

Those Theories and Philosophies have performed and are per¬ 
forming important missions in the field of mental and scientific in- 
\estigatLon. It was good that there should exist antagonistic 
opinions concerning any new discovery, because such antagonisms 
sei-ve to develop important facts and })rinciples in fa\’or of the ad¬ 
vanced discoveries. But notwithstanding these discoveries, I am 
fully j)ersuaded that the real i-ealitic's of the indwelling spirit have 
not been properly recognized and estiinited by the Theologian, 
Philosopher, or Kefonner. And 1 am moreover persuaded that 
nothing but interior philosophy and simple-mindcducss will enable 
th(‘. spirit to recciN C and comprehend much concerning itself and its 
eternal destiny. But let us inquhe— 

What has Phrenology done ? 

The important discoveiies of I’hrcnology have done a great deal 

• • - * 

toward making mind acquainted with mind, and toward establishing 
I he belief that "mind has material instrumentalities, which subserve 
the purposes of manifestation and educational dcvelojunent; in 
other words, that the spirit can be educated through the same 
mediums and avenues that subserve the purposes of its exercise and 
exhibition. 
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And I^m still further persuaded, that the conflicting and dis> 
eordant elements of present society can never be united and har¬ 
monized unless the few individuals who arc constitutionally superior 
to prevailing interests dud customs, loill approach one another's views 
and labors more closely, and strive to become themselves what they 
ask of society. It is evident that a proper knowledge, and exercise, 
and rehnemojit of the faculties and attributes of the spirit, is ic- 
-Miirod before any individual is duly qualified to teach and practice 
' the principles of unity and reformation. The inferior develo])ed 
classes look up to, and instinctively depend upon, those who aia', 
and those who profess to be, superior in morals and intellectual at¬ 
tainments, just as the hands and feet depend upon the head for 
direction, and upon the heart for blood. But if the superior class 
are as disunited and conflicting among themselves, as are the 
classes beneath them, then the consequence of their neglect and 
transgression, will be cxcitcunent, shame, and disappointment. 

Now I would urge upon those who do, and upon those'who do 
not, profess to be reformers, and to be refornu'd, the absolute indis¬ 
pensableness of self-knowledge and self-cultivation. But this 
knowledge and this cultivation depend upon the propeu- analysis, 
exposition, and direction of the actuating and governing princi])les 
which are incorporated in the human spirit. This analysis and 
exposition, I am involuntarily persuaded, have not as yet been 
■s\]iolly presented to the world, notwithstanding the many discove¬ 
ries and close approximations of modern metajdiysics and Phre¬ 
nology. The good which the analytical science of Phrenology has 
<lono, and is doing, and will do to mankind, is embraced in this 
highly imijortant yck scarcolyiadmitted truth : that mind is matter 
in a high state of refinement and organization. Phrenology proves 
this by demonstrating the fact that the mind employs material in¬ 
strumentalities to exercise and manifest itself, and that it is suscep¬ 
tible to, and capable of, cultivation and improvement through the 
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same mediums. I esteem this as an invaluable discovery; for it 
not only strikes a deep and a fatal blow at the foundation roots of 
puljiit TJieology, but it proves that the mind is capable of growth 
and endless pi'ogression—that it can be cultivated like a flower, 


until its immortal fragrance shall be sweet, and pure, and spiritual. 
If the mind is capable of being altered, deformed, or improved by 
self-excrtioji and circumstantial situations, then it is also capable^of 
cndlc&s expansion. The flner matter becomes the more it expands; 
the more it expands the more it is enabled to do,'contemplate, and 
enjoy. Such I apprehend to be the legitimate teachings of Phre¬ 
nology. 

But, on the other hand, I feel impressed that Phrenological 
science is inadequate to tliat kind and degree of cultivation which is 
requisite to a complete harmonization of all the indwelling elements. 
Phrenology has done much for physical improvement, mental, and 
metaphysical science. It has discovered, designated, classified, and 
philosophically illustrated, the numerous and difierent manifestations 
of the mind. It has divided and subdivided, and supersubdivided 
the faculties, cajiacitics, sentiments, and impulses of the living prin¬ 
ciple ; but then phrenology is an external, a superficial science—one 
that conducts the inquirer from appearance to examination, and 
from examination to faculty, and from faculty or propensity to con¬ 
clusion, which conclusion, though merely founded upon appearance 
and external observation, .is received as almost unequivocal knowl¬ 
edge concerning the inti-insic worth, talent, disposition and character 
of the individual. I feel moved to corifeider Phrenology as defective 
and inadequate to the wants of individuals and of univ ersal society, 
because in its deductions and conclusions it does not rest upon the 
internal elements of the soul. We want such an understanding o. 
Man’s spiritual nature as will enable us to harmonize self with 
social and universal interests. We want to understand the sym¬ 
pathetic and homogeneous tendcinaes of our own souls, and how 
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to unite ourselves with the corresponding tendencies existing in oui 
neighbor, brother, or nation. Phrenology supplies us with the 
principles and local demonstrations of these universal sympathies, 
and tendencies, and with the intellectual education of which I ha\ c 
spoken; but there is too nauch complication, and too many divisions 
in its analysis of the soul, to render it wholly adequate to the for¬ 
mation of a brotherhood, based upon individual sympathy, and to 
complete harmonization of desires and interests. 

In presenting a new and ditferent, because a spiritual, analysis of 
the human mind, let it not for one moment be supposed that I 
intend to oppose or in any way depreciate the teachings and general 
conclusions of Phrenological science; on the contrary, believing 
Phrei^logy to be true, but subordinate to the system I feel im- 
pfessed to suggest, present, and explain in subsequent pages, I am 
convinced that Phrenology may bo harmonized with it to the ac(|ni- 
sitidii of valuable results in favor of harmonial philosophy. 

TF/iat have Metaphysicians done toward a definition of the 
Mind ? 


Among all the metaphysical theories and hypothetical definitions 
of the mental organization and qualifications of Man, I find ndhb 
so closely allied to truth as those of Chiirles Fourier. But in mali- 
ing this statement, I know what a vast amount of ignorance and 
prejudice I shall encounter, and what antagonistic sensations it will 
create in such minds as are not accustomed to thinking in liberal 
directions. I am not insensible to the splendid system of juvenile 
education and discipline developed by A. Bronson Alcott; nor to 
the highly suggestive and partially practicable principles of scientific 
cultivation, which are ditfused abroad by the brilliant constellation 
of minds at Edinburgh; nor to the pqfound disclosures, and the 
almost innumerable amplifications of mental organization and phe¬ 
nomena, presented by Swedenborg; nor to the general information 
upon metaphysical subjects, which is so wide-spread and character- 
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istic of the present century, for I am proud of the unintentional 
contributions to hnrmonini phihsoplty, which flow from these pro- 
hfle sources. But that these minds have not discovered all the 
truth, is (ividont from the fact that those minds which thoroughly 
tinderstaml their theories, are searchinf? still. 

What is meant by Harmonial Philosophy ? 

1)Y Harmonial Philosophy, I mean a process of reasoning 
which may be more properly denominated an axiological inves- 
TiGAxiON ; or an investigation into the consecutive causes of any 
thing, which investigation leads the investigator deep into the spir¬ 
itual origin of all things, or of the thing which he is moved to 
investigate. It is a philosophy which depends upon immutable 
principl(!S, upon intuition, upon Wisdom, and outwardly upon 
Nature for its confirmation to the senses. Appearance and external 
observation are inferior sources of information; and when reference 
is made to them it is with the design to address those material and 
sensuous minds who reason and believe wholly, from externals. 
Assisted by interior philosophy, therefore, I shaU'pen my views 
concerning the spirit and its culture. And hoping to address sim¬ 
ple, truth-loving, and intelligent minds, to the end that self-knowl¬ 
edge, self-imprpyement, and self-disci,plinei...p:iay be promoted,—I 
will now proceed with the investigation. But first— 

What is meant by Simple-mindedness ? 

By simple-mindedness, I mean, a state of feeling and*judgment 
which is free from ihe pride of popular education, popular opinion, 
or sentiments which the mind has long entertained. I mean a state 
of mind which is not reluctant to bo taii^l—which feels, and is 
willing to acknowledge, that the Universe is filled with various and 
beautiful truths—which seeks the simplest mediums as their vehicle 
and for their revelation. By .simple-mindedness I mean a state of 
mind which is candid, ^sincere, free to embrace truth, willing to 
vwknowledge a fault, not severe, and never arrogant or boastful 
12 
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I mean a state wliicli is siistained by instinct or intuition, which is 
illuminated by Reason or Wisdom, and which recognizes no author¬ 
ity so sacred and unequivocal as Nature. No mind ever received 
truth until it divested itself of Pride, arrogance, and attachment to 
human Authority. Frequently, when the heart is w'eary and 
fatigued with doubt, with searching, and with reading, and the 
mind yields to rest, truths floAV up from the inward depths and 
refresh the soul. Yea, truilis come up, when and where we least 
expect them. Gold is often found w'he» not sought; and it is 
seldom sought for wdicre it is most abundant. I ask, therefore, of 
every individual, wlio desires to become acquainted with truth and 
inward harmony, to put himself in a mental condition which will 
enable him to exercise his own Intuition, iiis own Rkason, and 
the powers of his own personality—because any other condition 
\yill necessarily prevent the full reception of truth and the full 
enjoyment of its attending hajipiness. 

It is necessary to keep this distinction prominently in the mind, 

# 

that the question about to be considered is, not concerning what 
materials compose the human spirit, but what affectional and 
rational elements and tendencies does it contain ? In dissecting a 
lyatch, if I w'ere to speak of the materials of which it is made, I 
should say it is manufactured of steel, brass, silver, gold, and 
kindred substances; but were I to speak concerning its vitality,—its 
moving and time-recording power,—I should say it is composed of 
wheels, sj)rings, chains, pivots, and similar mechanical instrumen¬ 
talities. • This self-evident distinction must be preserved throughout 
the present inquiry. 

The structure of the spirit and its native attractions were pi*e- 
sented to my mind while delivering a course of lectures in New 
York, and my generalizations of them*are recorded on page G22 
•f “ Nature’s Divine Revelations,” a Book which has been for some 
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time before the world. But it now appears to me, that the subject 
demands more elucidation and amplification. It requires to 1)c 
systcrnized and reduced to a practical form—a form, which will 
make clear and straig-ht the path of spiritual culture and Social 
harmony. In the generalizations referred to, it is shown that the 
deep, divine, vitalizing, vivifying, and immortal essence of the Soul, 
is Love ; that the passive or neutral faculty, is Will ; and that 
the restraining, governing, dissecting, and harmonizing faculty, is 
Wisdom. This is a comprehensive explanation and statement of 
the spirit’s inmost contents. But on pursuing the philosophical 
analysis to the soul’s most internal and minute organization, it was 
found that Zove and Wisdom contain elements and attributes, 
which arrange themselves in a beautiful progressive order; and • 
which play specific parts in the incessantly changing drama of the 
spirit’s present and future existence. Love is found to be the 
parent, or residence of all those feelings, and impulses, and senti¬ 
ments, which characterize the spirit in its threefold external connec- 
ti<)n with Nature, with society, and with nations. And Wisdom is 
ascertained to be the parental fount of all that Form and Order, 
beauty and precision, wdiicli environ the intelligent individual, and 
which are the natural companions of reason and erudition. In this 
philosophy of the human soul, it is w'oll to remember, that Will is 
considered more as the effect of a class of faculties than as a faculty 
by itself; hence, that it is manifested only wdien Love, unguided 
or guided by Wisdom,*as the case may be, prompts the individual 
to action, emotion, or determination of purpose. It will be shown 
hereafter, that the mental or moi*al constitution of man does not 
contain the principles of perfect and unqualified freedom; that 
individual and social cultivation depend upon a practical recognition 
of the law, that outer and inner influences and circumstances act ' 
upon and mold the individual from the moment he enters upon 
this stage of ]>eing, and through all succeeding stages of spiritual 
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existence; and, consequently, that the manifestation of mind which 
is termed Will, is not a power of choice—of unconditional freedom 
—^but an elfect of more interior causes. It may he asked— 

What did the Analysis of the Principles of Love and Wisdom 
furnish ? 

• The analysis furnished, without the least anticipation or pre¬ 
conceived desire in nay mind, the following revelations .%cncerning 
the structure and properties of the human Spirit: 

In the Love, or Actuating Princii‘ee, are 

---- ^ , 

1. Self Love, | 3. Parental Love, 5. Filial Love, 

2. Conjugal Love, j 4. Fraternal Love, 6. Universal Love. 

In the Wisdom, or the Governing Principle, 

/-> 

1. Use, 3. Power, I 5. Aspiration, 

2. Justice, 4. Beauty, 1 6. Harmony. 

Locally, man is allied to external Nature. Physically, man is a 
likeness of the Universe. Spiritually, man is a likeness of God. 
And I am, therefore, led to affirm that man possesses in a finite 
degree the elements and attrihutes of the Infinite. An exposition 
of the Love, or Actuating Princijde, is now deemed necessary. 
What is the Scientific Definition of Love ? 

Love has a scientific definition, which, definition is employed h}^ 
men without knowing to what principles it leads in their scientific 
researches. Love is Life. All that meh know of motion, life, 
attraction, repulsion, gravitation, j^ociation; and all that is known 
concerning the laws of fluids or solids; and all results, in truth, 
that science and experience have proved as proceeding from motion 
or life, or from their innumerable And dissimilar modifications in 
the external and objective world, are alone referable to the ])riu- 
ciple of Love. Indeed, Love is the primary cause of all phcnonania 
in Physical creation. Lov’e is the Soul of the Deity: from Ilis^ 
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poul was created the outer structure of the Universe, Every thing, 
according to its capacity, is a receptacle of Love—^is moved, sus¬ 
tained, enlivened by Love—and there is nothing which Love docs 
not penetrate. The gross materials which compose the planets in 
sjtace arc distributed, and associated, and vitalized by Loye. There 
is not an clement known in chemistry, nor in all physical nature, 
Init has not a more interior essence, so line and imponderable as 
n variably to escape the detection of chemical instruments, and the 
minutest;, analysis,—an essence which is Love. The mineral or 
vegetable medicine can not enter and assimilate with the human 
organization unless it contains life. The visible and palpable, or 
material part of the mineral substance will gravitate to, and asso¬ 
ciate itself with, corresponding substances in the organism ; because 
man is physically constituted of every thing contained in the con¬ 
stitution of physical Nature. And the invisible and impalpable, or 
tlie spiritual part of the minei’al substance will gravitate to, and 
assimilate with, a corresponding principle in the spiritual organism; 
because Man is spiritually constituted of Love and Wisdom, which 
are attractive to kindred elements, which arc to some extent con¬ 
tained in every other form of material oiganizatioh. There is not 
a ^ egetablc or animal organizatiou that does not contain more or 
less of the princiide of spiritual life, or Love. You may kill, cut, 
sylt, preserve, and boil vegetables and animal substances as much 
as human invention will permit; and yet, if the stomach will admit 
and digest them, the life (or Love) principle dwells in them still. 
Thus the life or love, residing in the meat or vegetable compositions 
which we eat, contributes to the nourishment and sustenance of our 
life or love; and the material portion goes to nourish and renew the 
material combinations of wMeh our bodies are organized. Lpve, 
therefore, is the life of the Deity; and it is universally disseminated 
and diffused through all things. The scientific definition of the Lme 
principle is expressed in such language as has hitherto been sup- 
12 * 
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posed alone applicable to physical nature; while it is by all scien¬ 
tific men acknowledged, that Nature’s phenomena of gravitation, 
attraction, and other manifestations, are strictly referable to internal 
and unseen impulsions. 

What is the Scientific definition of Wisdom ? 

The Wisdom (or Governing) Principle now requires a few scien¬ 
tific definitions, in order to elucidate its operation in Nature. 
Wisdom is the Body of the Deity. In other words, the Deity is 
Love and Wisdom —Love being his sotil or essence, and^Wisdom 
his body, or the sj)intual fjrm of His Spiritual organization. And 

the boundless Universe is His external and corresponding Material 

♦ 

Organization : hence, as a generalized statement, the poet’s inspira¬ 
tion is true, that— 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose Body Nature is, and God the Soul.” 

Wisdom is scientifically recognized as the systematic physical 
arrangement and distribution of plants, animals, and mankind, 
upon the earth’s surface. The mechanical and unimprovabI(3 
arrangement of bones, nerves, muscles, organs, and various circu¬ 
lating mediums in the atiimal or human system, are scientific 
manifestations of Wisdom. The unchangeableness of universal 
laws or tendencies, and the progressive development of every tiling 
in visildo creation, give scientific impressions of Divine WTsdoni. 
The {irchitectural and mechanical precision with which the firma¬ 
ment is built, and the spontaneous intelligence which is indicated 
in every thing and every where, are forms and evidences of supernal 
Wisdom. ’ ' 

In every thing and every where is manifested an indwelling 
Principle of life and motion, which is Love; and over all things 
there seems to preside a Governing Principle, which is AVisdom 
These Principles proceed from the same source, operate to the same 
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end, and in the same manner, yet they sometimes seem different 
and antagonistic; nevertheless they are in harmony one with 
another, and are nothing more or less than*tho Divine Elements 
and Attributes of the Universal Creator which are through and 
over all created things. 

The same statement may here be appropriate, (made in reference 
to the development and truthfulness of this Theory,) that Sir John 
Ilorschel made in the introduction to his treatise on Astronomy 
He says: “ Almost all its conclusions stand in open contradictmi 
with those of suverficial and vulgar observation, and with 
what appear^ to every one^ until he has understood and weighed the 
l^roofs to the contrary^ the most positive evidence of his smsesV 
But liarmonial philosophy sanctions the practice and propriety of 
appealing to inferior and external evidences as means of confirma¬ 
tion to inferior, and externally educated, minds. The scientific 
definitions and indications of Love and Wisdom arc derived from 
their most superficial modes of manifestation. But there is an 
intellectual, a moral, and a spiritual definition, development, and 
exercise of the princi[)les of Love and Wisdom, which will be 
unfolded in my subsequent exposition of the human Spirit.—To 
this work let us now proceed. Meanwhile, let it be constantly 
reUK'Hibered, that I am first to consider the progressive develop¬ 
ment of a harmonious mind. 

First ,— What is Self-Love ? 

Self-Love is the Germ of all the Divine elements of the human 
Soul; it is the great central spring or angel of love which unfolds, 
protects, defines and characterizes the individual. 

Self-Love is the germ of the Soul, because it not only contains 
every other .and higher element and attribute undeveloped, but 
gives life and force to all the minute and various modifications of 
feeling, and sentiment, and selfish proj^ensities, by which every 
spirit is more or less characterized and individually distinguished. 
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In tho natural and undeformed development of the Spirit, Self-Love 
stands first and performs the mission assigned to its position and 
capacity. At first, or while in its infancy, it inspires a sense of 
self-hood in the mind. It causes the individual to ftd separate 
from others; the feeling is undefined, and extends no further than 
the circle of self. 

From Self-Love proceed various animal wants; a strong love oi 
mere existence; hence the general instinctive impulses to selt- 
preservation, self-protection, and self-gratification. A disposition to 
self-culture, self-investigation, and self-uarinonization, flows legiti¬ 
mately from this central source. The perceptions, conceptions, and 
dependencies, of the individual as related to this love, seem to 
extend only to the limited boundaries of sell-hood. A strong and 
powerful tendency is manifested with reference to desires, neces¬ 
sities, and gratifications. The spirit is influenced gi-eaily by desires 
to gratify the e 3 ’e, the ear, the taste, the smell, and the sense of 
touch. The simple instinct of ajtpropriating every visible thing to 
self-i>rese!'vation, and self-gratification, seems the first and earliest 
manifes;;iti‘>n and effort of mind. Tiu.. individual is in search of 
individual happiness.; and in thij natural development of the spirit¬ 
ual elements, these searchings, and efforts, and exertions, are gemn’- 
ally confined to the discharge of personal duties and to the gratifi¬ 
cation of pcreonal desires. 

The eye, the ear, the taste, the smell, have almost endless 
demands upon Nature and human inventions for their gratification. 
Self-Love, left to its own promptings and impetuosities, would urge 
the individual into many dangerous and destractive excesses. 
Love, without Wisdom, is blind. But the rudimental condition,—• 
the infant stage of spiritual development,—^is ever characterized oy 
selfish, limited, and impulsive desires, conceptions, pleasures, and 
demands. The selfishness and limitedness of these love- 2 )romptings, 
however, render their incipient efforts and gratifications quite easy. 
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and quite as eplieniera]. Soon, however, self-exertions are found 
•fo be but half-exertions ; and self-happiness is but half-happiness. 
The circle of mere self-love and education is soon completed or 
filled, at Avhich moment its in^mpletencss and emptiness are 
rendered more strikingly apparent, and the individual experiences, 
(}>robably for the first time,) a deep consciousness of half-existence, 
uf incompleteness, of a want of something beyond the mere sphere 
of sedf-hood and sclf-efForts. At this point, then, Self-Loyo ’widens 
and elevates itself into another form—into Conjugal-Love. 

Second ^— What is Conjugal-Love ? 

Cox.tt'gal-Lovic is the refinement and expansion of the Self-love 
(‘lement; it is the angel <,)f love which spontaneously reveals the 
internal affinities and natural relations which sulisist between the 
male and female principles, universally. The union of spirit to 
spirit—a true marriage—is the first and earliest d(.‘sire of Conjugal- 
Love.* lijclf must be coinpletcd. and sup])(.)r((‘d, and al)S(n'bed, as 
it Avore, by its union with anotber and corroponJing self. Recip¬ 
rocal attachments, dependeiKiies, gnitification, a'^sistance, and com¬ 
panionship, are the deep ibirstings and poAverfnl denial ■ '> of the 
connubial element. This love moves the spirit to seek a marriage 
in all things. It is not limited merely to sexual unions, but desires 
relation and marriage to any and ev('ry thing which seems to prom¬ 
ise congeniality and happiness. Self-Loia) lias now groAvn to Con¬ 
jugal-Love, or to thd^full conviction that self-efforts and self-happi¬ 
ness are nothing compared with Avhat a unity of spirits and efforts 
can accomplish for the gratification, protection, preservation, and 
liapjiiness of one another. The marriage of love Avith love, or angel 
Avith angel, or truth Avith truth, or imj^ulsc with impulse, and the 
spirit Avith higher good and Happiness, is the marriage Avhicb Con- 
jugal-LoA’e prompts the individual to consummate. 

But this Love—^if unguided and not restrained by the positive 


* See Philosophy of True Marriage, ia this volume. 
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influence and admonitions of Wisdom—will run into many extremes 
and unhappy conseijucnccs. It is termed the “ angel of lovc^ be¬ 
cause it is, as well as all other loves, the aetuating or female element, 
to wliicli Wisdom is a protcction^and a guardian angel Love is 
the female, and Wisdom is the male, Principle in the Soul. Put 
the natural development of Conjugal-Love is complete when it finds 
itself united to a corresponding love, at which point it again feels 
incomplete unless it has li\ing types and representatives of the ad- 
.vanced or expanded self-hood. For, be it remembered, that the 
generations and prohfications of the oneness ultimate in self-exten¬ 
sion, self-multiplication, and self-representation—in other words, 
Conjugal-Love widens and develops itself into another form—into 
Parental-Love. 

Third ,— What is Parental-Love? 

Paiikntal-Love is the refinement and expansion of the conjugal 
element; it is the Angel of Love which prompts the individual to 
embody or represent its peculiar characteristics in the form, life, and 
deeds of another. A love of offspring is the next in order. StilJ, 
the circle of self expands, and new self-hoods are the consequences 
of its expansion. Children are, therefore, the evidences and results 
of the extension of the individual’s physical and spiritual possessions. 
Parental-Love is not satisfied with the mere acquirement of children, 
but it reaches far into moral and spiritual things. Facts, doctrines, 
opinions, sentiments, poetry, truth, ideas, and i^ery thing which the 
mind is capable of bringing forth, or giving birth to, are vitalized 
and fostered tenderly by the parental element. Every thing the 
spirit can produce is fondly caressed and considered its child or off- 
pring. This element of the spirit will naturally embrace the phre¬ 
nological organs, or selfish propensities, termed philoprogenitiveness 
and acquisitiveness; for the influence and capacities of these facul¬ 
ties are exerted and manifested by the internal and external opera¬ 
tions of the Parental-Love., 
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The individual also secs, hears, feels, and conceives more than 
before; for this is the age of Viuility; the age of Adolescence 
and Infancy being already past. Efforts, exertions, desires, and 
Jiaj)]>inoss, are much dependent U])on companionship, co-operation, 
and expansion of personal capacity. The spiritual oneness requires 
tlic sympathy and assistance of social combinations. It is now dis¬ 
covered that Self-Love depends, not only on Oonjugal-Love, and' 
Cuiijugal-Love on Parental-Love, for happiness and development 
but they all—the oneness, the triune—ar^dependent upon a stih 
greater^ircle of being and development—upon Fraternal-Love. ^ 

Fourth ,— What is Fraternal-Love? 

Fraternal-Love is the refinement and expansion of the Parental 
element; it is the Angel of Love which prompts the individual to 
preserve his individuality, protect his interests, and perfect his hap¬ 
piness, by presei’N’ing the individuality, protecting the interests, and 
perfecting the liappiness of his Neighbors. A love of Society is 
next in order. Friendships are conceived in the sjarit, and promis¬ 
cuous associates arc souglit and cherished. The welfare of other 
spirits, and how to render indi^iduals contented and happy, are 
inquiries Avhich'are jiromplx-d by Fratnual-Love. Gentleness, kind¬ 
ness, tenderness, chaiitableness, religious solicitude, and political 
movements, arc llie characteristics of the fraternal element. Inter¬ 
ests and feelings arc respected and protected. This element of love 
is ardent and impetuous—it zealously per\%adcs and embraces the 
social, political, national, intellectual, spiritual, and eternal interests 
of friends and society. It impresses the individual Avith the de- 
2)endence and assistance Avliich one spirit feels upon and requires of 
another. It opens the avenues of sympathy in the soul, and mani 
fests great earnestness of purpose in the individual, respecting the 
relations and'general interests of every friend and other individual 
ivho contributes to the formation of society. 

I’Vaternal-Love is impulsiA'c, and Avhen unguided by Wisdom, 
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will create, in lier unbounded affection for, and exertions to benefit, 
otliers, many excesses and ine(|ualities. Outward sociefy is not 
alone the object of fraternal desire. Doctrines, principles, ideas, 
sciences, philosopliy, congenial books, employments, and amuse¬ 
ments, are the social companions of this Love. All inspiration from 
men or angels, is sought after and fondly cherished by the Fr.aternal- 
Love. The manifestation of mind, designated by })hrenological 
writers as inhabitiveness, adhesiveness, and benevolence, are legiti¬ 
mately developed by ti|[^Fraternal-Love; and all we know of Sogial 
and Domestic propensities is exhibited by this element of aftection, 
Avhether its (ixhibition be confined to the society of individuals, or 
to the society of principles, employments, and divine things. Biit 
this spiritual affection is completely unfolded— 

“ When the bright chain of Love, that God hath given, 

Shall extend from heart to heart, and llicncc to heaven.” 

For fraternal affection is naturally confined to friendship and at¬ 
tachments ; and should any other form of Love appear it is referable 
to tinother Love or a higher development of the indwelling spirit. 
But now is unfolded another form—which is Filial-Love. 

Fifths — What is Filial-Love ? 

Filial-Love is the refinement and expansion of the Fraterinil 
element; it is the Angel of Love Avhich prompts the individual to 
fix his attention and bestow his tiffections upon the I’ositive and 
Sujterior in every thing and every where—to place them upon the 
good or great, upon the Majestic, the S}>iritual, the Supreme, upon 
the Divine and the Deity. (It should bo borne in mind that I am 
now considering the actuating loves or elements of the spirit in tlieir 
true, unjyerverted form of development and mode of manifestation.) 
Filial-Love is a love of physical fathers, social fathers, national fa¬ 
thers, religious fathers, and patriarchs. It is the source of every 
religious sentiment or spiritual prompting. It gives rise to a love 
of truth for truth’s sake, good fur g()od’s sake, and to all noble as- 
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pirations. It is a liigh and holy Love; for it sees divinity, good¬ 
ness, inaj('sty, s])irituality, and God in all things and every where. 
The tendency to seek for, and believe in, spiritual influences and 
existences, which mankind universally manifest, is phrenologically 
termed Marvelousness,—which is the name of an organ among the 
moral or religious sentiments. But it will appear reasonable, I 
think, that Marvelousness as well as Sublimity, Ideality, and Vene¬ 
ration, are terms, significant of certain manifestations of mind, which 
naturally arrange themselves under the embracing title of Filial- 
_^ove. 

Filial-Love is an angel, because it is thg,prompting and vitalizing 
cause of every high and noble sentiment; it teaches the spirit of 
God, and conveys the soul to heavenly joys and spheres of immor¬ 
tal duration. Worship of Authority, of Truth, and Good, and De¬ 
ity, is the natural tendency of the Filial element. But even while 
the spirit is delighting and refreshing itself with the unfoldings of 
this powerful Love, it is not perfectly satisfied. Something more 
is required. The Soul feels the separateness or difference between 
each Love or Desire, and its gratification. Self-Love is measured 
by Self; Conjugal is measured by Conjugal; Parental by Parental; 
Fraternal by Fraternal; and Filial by Filial-Love; and each has a 
circle of action and desire wherein it finds its gratification; but 
there is some wider circle, there is still more room for expansion, 
and this is the final desire of tlic spirit—the desire for perfect Lib¬ 
erty. Filial-Love is therefore unfolded into another form—into 
Universal-Love. 

Sixth ,— What is Universal-Love ? 

Universal-Love is the refinement and expansion of the Filial 
element; it is the Angel of Love which reveals a univereal sympa¬ 
thy, a universal dependence, a universal liberty, and a universal 
relationship. A love of liberty is the next in order. Universal-Love 
expands the ideal and real Self-Love, Conjugal-Love, Pai-cntal-Lovo, 
13 
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Fraternal-Love, and Filial-Love, to its utmost capacity. Every thing 
is comprehensively admired ; every thing is generalized, every thing 
universalized. Tlie Universal moral faculties, sentiments, aspira¬ 
tions, and attractions of the spirit are developed and permitted their 
full, unrestricted action in the Temple of this Love. Liberty ! uu- 
lx)unded, undefined, unspeakable liberty, is the positive demand of 
this indwelling element. This love is the main spring of eternal 
progression. And this love is an Angel because it teaches the 
spirit to Individually, Conjugally, Parentally, Fratefnally, and Fil¬ 
ially behold, acknowledge, and cherish the universal dependence 
and ONENESS of all things. Universal-Love, being naturally devel¬ 
oped from Filial-Love^ is the highest, holiest, divinest element in 
the human spirit. 

I have now considered the Loves in reference to their order of 
position in the mental structure of Man, and also in reference to 
their legitimate or harmonious development and action. But much 
requires to bo said upon the wrong development and the wrong ac¬ 
tion of these loves; for there are many evils in families and socie¬ 
ties which have their origin in no way revealed or explained in the 
true analysis or growth of the soul. I will, therefore, state in ad¬ 
vance of the .main considerations on this interesting and important 
point, that the human Loves—or, more truthfully speaking, the Di¬ 
vine Loves in the human form, have three modes of action—two 
are wrong, and one is right. They have an inverted action — a 

NATURAL OR RIGHT ACTION-AND AN EXTREME ACTION. The WTOng 

actions, or modes of the manifestation of the divine loves in man, 
are owing to a single cause or a combination of causes, not one of 
which is justly imputable to the self-will or desire of the individual.* 
But of this I will speak in another place. It is now necessary to 
direct the attention to the correct develoi)ment of Wisdom. And 


See Philosophy of Moral Freedom, in this volume. 
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hero let it be understood, that' Love is the spring, and Wisdom is 
the balance wheel; or Love is the motive power, and Wisdom is 
the graduating and justice distributing faculty of the human mind. 
Wisdom is not imj>etuous, and never has an inverted or extreme 
action ; but it has different modes or stages of expression in difi’er- 
ent spirits,—different only in its progressive degrees of development 
in the right and Divine direction. Let us consider Wisdom’s first 
attribute, which is Use. 

Firsts — What is the attribute of Use ? 

UsK is the central and foundation attribute of Wisdom in the 
human soul; it is the Guardian Angel of Self-Love; and his mis¬ 
sion is to preside over the sphere of Utility, and to employ every 
thing in reference to universal good and according to its original 
design. Use is the central and foundation attribute, because it 
brings the individual in direct communication with the outward, 
physical world. It watches over the wants and promjjtings of Self- 
Love, as the parent watches the .impetuous child. Use enables (he 
mind to place a true estimation on every thing; to projierly dis¬ 
criminate the utility and practicability of every thing; and to form 
correct ideas of the Individuality, the Structure, the Size, and the 
quantity or nuirfber of any and every thing presented to it in the 
physical world. Use teaches us how to supply physical wants ; and 
teaches for what purposes the su}>ply is internally demanded and 
externally bestowed. The physical organization requires nourish¬ 
ment* and Use teaches the individual to cultivate the earth. It 
teaches how to make fruit, grain, grass, and animals, grow. It sug- 
g('sts, and presides over the invention of, agricultural imjdements. 
It teaches how to»systematically reap, gather, and chemically pre¬ 
pare grains, and other nourishing substances, for the siqqfiy of the 
])hysical wants and necessities. Self-Love desires the excessive grat¬ 
ification of Taate, and prompts the individual to cat much, and fre¬ 
quently ; but Use restrains and teaches the natural qualities and 
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■pTOpoT [u'TfV\'\!^oiTiout fdvoi's, {viiJ juliuoiiislios when to*talce tlicio 
and in what quantities. 

Wliile Sflf-Love impatieiitly demands, and blindly searches evrry 
place and thing for, Odors to gratify the Smell, Use leads the indi- 
vidnaJ forth into the fields of Mature, and teaches Mm wljjit per¬ 
fumes can be extracted, and how to extract them; and then ex¬ 
plains the innumerable advantages which may arise from the proper 
gratification of this sense, and how to permanently secure them to 
the individual. The sense of hearing, or the ear, desires gratifica¬ 
tion ; and, while Self-Love is blind, and wildly appropriates every 
sweet sound and accent without reference to time or order, Use in- 
vents the truest instruments and teaches their truest application. 
And so with the desire to gratify the eye,—^Use presides over the 
s])here of color, and directs the individual with reference to di’css, 
and colors, and lights, and shades, and how to arrange them with 
reference to the culti^'ation of that sense and of all the senses equal¬ 
ly. Thus it is seen that Self-Love desires gratification, merely be¬ 
cause it delights; and that Use gratifies, because such gratification 
cultivates the individual and renders happiness pure and unalloyed. 

To my mind the science of taste is the first development or mani¬ 
festation of Wisdom ; and whatever direction or impetus the sjiirit 
receives from the impulsions of Self-Love and the admonitions of 
AVisdom in the beginning of its present existence, such impetus 
and admonitions will most assuredly continue to operate, more or 
less risil>lj'^, upon the individual life thereafter,—just as hereditary 
bias will manifest itself upon the physical and spiritual organization. 
Thus it is evident that primary organization, direction, .and educa¬ 
tion, are the three essential jiarticulars wdiich require the combined 
atf ention of Parents and Reformers. The science of taste,—or the 
]>erce])tion and development of the beautiful,—lies at the founda¬ 
tion of ])hysical wants, .and of Wisdom in the S])irit. The Esthetic 
philosophy of Schiller is, based w’holly iqjon Utility ; and the sub- 
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limest’philosophy, with which the world was ever made acquainted, 
takes Use for its center and foundation. 

Tlie s])iritual attribute of Use embraces, or contains undeveloped, 
every other and higiier principle of internal direction. According 
to phrenological definitions, the Intellectual or observing faculties, 
termed Individuality, Form, Size, Language, and (Calculation, are 
simply subdivisions of the attribute of Use. As Self-Love runs 
through and gives certain inclinations to all the ehnnents of Love, 
so does Use run through and give to every attribute of Wisdom, a 
])ersouality, and a corresj)onding inlluerice upon the physical and 
moral world. The mission of Use evidently is to lead and teach 
the Self-Love and the individual how and when to emjloy the 
provisions of Nature and Deity to the end tliat gratification and 
hajipiness may be permanently secured to the spirit, yll/ sciotces 
grow out of this attrihute. In truth, it may be said, that science 
is but a correct cognizance and classification of material conditions, 
qualities, individualities, configurations, magnitudes, colors, phenom¬ 
ena, and quantities; and this recognition and classification are legiti¬ 
mately the works of Use, as this attribute is defined in the fore¬ 
going analysis of Man’s spiritual structure. In every thing. Use is 
a matter-ol-fact principle—it is very laconic, very simjile, and is 
very easily perceived when ]>redominating over otlu'r faculties ; and, 
in every thing, it })roves itself the particular guardian of Self-Love 
and self-a])probation. From Use is unfolded Justice. 

Second ,— What is the attrihute of Justice ? 

Justice is a more perfect form and a greater manifestation of 
the attribute of Use; it is the guardian angel of Conjugal-Love; 
and his mission is to weigh and balance all spontanecuis attach¬ 
ments, fix natural relations, and preserve the equilibrium of things. 
Justice brings the spirit into direct communication with relations, 
unions and recijrrocations. Justice pi'esides over Conjugal-Love, and 
instructs that female principle of the Soul to find and unite itself 
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R'itli another, whose physical wants, internal inclinations, primary 
education, and g-eneral conformation, are in every way absolutely 
n^ree^hlo and congeuinl Justice will not permit Self-Love, or Coii- 
jtig-al-Love, to infringe njwn, or in any possible manner to retard, 
the development of truth and its happy consequences. The mis¬ 
sion of the attribute of Justice is such as to urge the individual 
into an internal investigation of the physical creation. Tlie phre¬ 
nological faculties of Ocmsality, Locality, Weight, Time, Tunc, 
Comparison, and Conscientiousness, naturally arrange themselves 
under the comprehensive attribute of Justice. Tlie right, the truth¬ 
ful, the equal relation and dependence of one thing, and Soul, upon 
another, are embraced in the instructions of this attribute of Wis¬ 
dom. Justice is what teaches the Spirit to judge of relative posi- 
lious, congenial associations, causes and effects, universal analogies 
or correspondences, and principles or Laws of universal movements, 
and how to judge, with intuitive discrimination and correctness, 
between the socminix and the actual, the visible and the eternal. 
The beautiful accuracy of Geography, Geometry, Mathematics, and 
Arithihetjcal calculation, are alone dependent upon the attribute of 
Justice for existence and true appreciation. In the spiritual world. 
Justice is the guardian angel of all attachments, and reigns over all 
the spirit can com])rchend of moral righteousness. AVith the 
Deity, Justice is both, means and end in the elaboration of the ma¬ 
terial and spiritual Universe—the whole is weighed and balanced by 
this internal attribute. ‘Justice- teaches the spirit to coipprehend 
what is Truth, and Light, and Freedom, and teaches it how to avoid 
infringement upon the Laws and principles which operate wdth a 
just and nndeviating precision in the matt-rial, intellectual, and 
spiritual, constitution of things. This attribute is so Divine and all- 
comprehensive that it supplies the soul w'ith every desirable con 
cejttion of religious equity and perfection. It demonstrates true 
religion to consist in Self-justice, Fraternal-justice, and Universal- 
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justice.^ In law, in polities, in philosophy, and in religion, this 
attribute is the standard Authority of the well developed Soul. 
From Justice proceeds Power. 

Thirds — What is the attribute of Power ? 

Power is a more perfect form and a greater manifestation of 
* Justice; it is the guardian angel of Parental-Love; and his mis¬ 
sion is to impart serene strength and energy to every affection—to 
elaborate, to enlarge, and execute the designs of Use and Right— 
and to expand into the sublime silence of omnipotency. This at¬ 
tribute brings the spirit into direct communication with the moving, 
changing, and reproductive World. Iff teaches the spirit to take 
useful and just cognizance of motive-forces ; how to guide the Pa¬ 
rental-Love in its various modes of manifestation; how to gene¬ 
rate and concentrate inSuence and-strength4 and how to employ 
the great variety of motions which Nature unfolds to human under¬ 
standing. All mechanical powers are recognized and appreciated 
only by this internal attribute; the screw, the lever, the weight, the 
centripetal, and centrifugal forces, are its instrumentalities in the 
outer expression of internal designs. Use informs of Utility; 
Justice informs of Right; and Power executes their united De¬ 
signs. The sphere of Power is measured by the circle in which 
Parental-Love is found to lead the Spirit. Every thought and 
affection is energized by Power. It directs the*Loves beneath, and 
renders them capable of penetrating the darkest recesses in Nature 
and Man, and empowers them to overcome every thing in the physi¬ 
cal and moral world which mars or disturbs the progressing and 
developing soul. 

Use directs the artist, how and where to procure proper material 
for the elaboration of whatever his Parental-Love prompts him to 
unfold; Justice directs him howto airange and combine colors, 
how to individualize and properly to impress the lights and shades 

♦ Sec “ Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse,” p. 70. 
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upon his creation; and Foweu hlls him with serene as^wrance. By 
it he frives an expression, an attitude, an influence to bis internal 
conception which rivet the attention of the beholder, and fill him 
with admiration. 

Inspired with Use and Justice, and having every love-sf>ring 
thereby guided and in subordination, what vast work can not ^ho* 
mechanic cause to be accomplished by the attribute of Power? 
No delicate invention or stupendous mountain, is too intricjite or 
powerful for him—he feels himself gndowed with ‘power to make 
the rough places smooth, and the crooked straight. 

The spirit is capable, by its Power, of subduing itself and the 
various creations beneath it in nature. A magnetic influence pro¬ 
ceeds from the human spirit, which is ade<juate to the fulfillment of 
every design instituted by the preceding attributes. Its power 
ramifies and intensifies infinitely; and spreads out into such bound¬ 
less waves as to blend with, or lose itself in, the sublime omnipo¬ 
tence of the Divine Mind. From the attribute of power comes 
Beauty. 

Fourth ,— What is the attribute of Beauty ? 

Beauty is a more perfect form and a greater manifestation of 
Power ; it is the guardian angel of Fraternal-Love; and his mission 
is to teach Harmony, appropriateness, symmetry, and the depen¬ 
dence of parts or j^rsons upon one another—to make every thing 
an embodiment of Use, Justice, and Power. This is the attri¬ 
bute which takes cognizance of the fitness and just relations of forms, 
colors, size, weight, and influences of any and every thing presented 
to the spirit. • Beauty is a condition, but it can only be recognized 
and appreciated by a corresponding internal state or attribute in 
the individual. In pro2:)ortion as the Wisdom faculties become un¬ 
folded, does the spirit perceive and estimate the proper relation of 
one thing, or part, to another, and the whole to the end for which 
it was designed. 
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^Fraternal-Love is the companion—the conjugal companion, of 
thte attribute of Beauty. This love inspires, and Beauty is her mani¬ 
festation. The just relation of members to the family circle, tlie 
just relation of families to the social circle, the just relation of 
societies to the national circle or union, are subjects of the cogni- 
zai^e of this internal attribute. The sphere of Beauty is measured 
by the sphere in which Fraternal-Lojc moves and leads the expand- 
ng and searching spirit. Beauty is manifested in its guardianship 
over the impetuosities and impatient demands of Fraternal-Love. 
Instead of allowing this love to run into various extremes and 
local excesses. Beauty guides it into a path of progressive devel(.)p- 
ments; and thereby renders it intensely useful, just, powerful and 
Beautiful. 

Guided by the male or positive principle of Beauty, Fraternal- 
Love expands far and wide ; and thus—through the influence an<l 
instrumentality of this attribute,— 

“ Each virtuous mind will wake, 

As the sin!j.ll pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

The center moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads : 

Friend, kindred, neighbor, liist it will embrace, 

His country next, and next all human race.” 

In the scientific, philosojthical, moral, social, national, and sjfirit- 
ual spheres of companionship and human interest, the presiding 
judge is the sublime attribute of Beauty. Its mission is to make 
every thing an embodiment of Use, Justice, and Power,—every 
thing Beautiful, because it is locally and generally useful, just, and 
powerful. From this attribute comes Aspiration. 

Fifth ,— What is the attribute of Aspiration? 

Aspiration is a more perfect form and a higher manifestation of 
Beauty ; it is the guardian an^el of Filial-Love; and his mi.ssion is 
to impart a definite form, position, and importance to every thing— 
to teach the pre-eminency of intrinsic worth and merit—and es- 
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tablish the predomination of Mind over Matter, This attribute 
brings the sj)irit into direct communication with the metaphysial 
world. It teaches the spi^t that to be. worthy it must aspire wor¬ 
thily, to be good it must aspire to goodness, to be God-like, it must 
aspire to God. It dignifies, and elevates, and gives a perfect form 
to whatever h'ilial-Love prompts under the combined influenc# ot 
the preceding attributes. Aspj^ation is the true basis of every true 
dea concerning goodness, greatness and Deity. Self-dignity,—self¬ 
esteem,—self-reliance,—self-possession,—are the legitimate fruits of 
this noble portion of Reason. Filial-Love inspires the spirit to 
veneration ; and Aspiration humanizes, spiritualizes, and nobly 
d('fines every modification and tendency of that internal Prom(dhean 
fire, which ever burns in the soul. This attribute defines the prin¬ 
ciples of eternal progress, and convinces the understanding that 
refinement and expaiLsion have no limitation. It informs the spirit 
of its innate goodness and magnanimity; it points out the means 
by which to develop them, and teaches the spirit that,— 

“ God loves from whole to parts ; BUT human soun 
IVftlST RISE PROM INDIVIDUAL TO THE WHOLE.” 

Indeed the attribute of Aspiration is the fert ile source of energy, 
enterprise, emulation, and of all human efforts to good, and yearn¬ 
ings for communion with God. Filial-Love gives life and soxd to 
those efforts, but Aspiration gives them their /ww, position, and 
importance ; and embracing within itself the concentration of use, 
justice, power, and heauty, it employs universal instrumentalities to 
the end that such efforts and enterprises may be fully accomplished. 
Personal dignity and actual greatness must necessarily be propor¬ 
tionate to the degree of development to which this high attribtfte 
of reason has attained. If it is in its incipient stage,—as in the 
savage,—its efforts and enterprizes ^^ll manifest the ignorance of 
savngism. If in the barbarian stage of growth, its manifestations 
will testify of barbarism. Put in the well-developed spirit, its noble 
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form and wise deportment will testify of harmony, which is the 
next atti’ibute in order. 

Sixth ,— What is the attribute of Harmony f 
Harmony is the most perfect form, and the highest manifestation 
of all the attributes of Wisdom ; it is the guardian angel of Uni- 
vejsal-Love; and his mission is to teach that proper organization, 
cultivation, and direction of the innate elements of the Soul, which 
will result in the unfolding of a Useful, a Just, a Powerful, a 
Beautiful, an Aspiring, and a Harmonious Individual. 

I have elsewhere said that, it requires a Shakespeare to folly com¬ 
prehend and sympathize with a Shakespeare ; it requires a Christ to 
understand a Christ; so does it require Harmony in the spirit to 
ajqireciate and explain Harmony. This is the highest {ittributo of 
the mental organization. It contains and pervades all the facid- 
tics and elements of the spirit. It is the ultimate form of the 
Soul—the Image of its Creator. Concerning Universal-Love,—of 
which Harmony is the especial companion and guardian^ it may be 
truthfully said, that it— 

“Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, and operates unspent.” 

Concerning the attribute of Ilamony—whose’ sphere of action is 
as expansive as Universal Love—^it may be said that it— 

“ Breathes in our Soul, informs cur mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and e(iuals all.” 

That is to say. Wisdom (or Harmony) is universally manifested in 
God’s Great Temple,—^that it is stamped upon every thing, and 
every where. In these elements and attributes, Map images and 
imitates the Divine Mind. 
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The Angel of Universal-Love, which is the spirit of Harmony 
gives the mind of man its boundless desires and its sublime indb 
viduality. The former contain.every internal spring of action, pas¬ 
sion, or impulse; and the latter contains every principle of direc¬ 
tion, protection, and guidance. Harmony, in the perfectly developed 
mind, ‘ presides over every suggestion of Self-Love and Use, over 
Justice, Power, Beauty, and Aspiration; and in a mind fully and 
properly developed, every prompting of Love and sanction of Wis¬ 
dom is subjected to the influence and direction of Harmony and 
the internal and supreme ruler. Harmony presides over flavors, 
odors, sounds, colors, objects, and sensations of every kind, which 
the soul desires and demands. It presides over the entire Soul; 
over families, over societies, over nations, and over the Universe. 
The spirit is taught law and order by this attribute. Self-Love and 
Use have, comparatively, no Law or rule of action; but Justice re¬ 
veals to the spirit a law of fitness and congeniality; Power reveals 
a law of executivencss and enforcement; Beauty reveals a law of 
exactness and symmetry; Aspiration reveals a law of progression 
and endless expansion; and Harmony reveals the laws of indirid- 
ual dependence, individual reciprocation, individual position, abili¬ 
ties, occupation. Destiny, and Happiness. 

If the individual is unfolded into Harmony with himself, he has 
grown into immediate connection with the spiritual World; thus 
the human spirit grows into communication with its Maker. Har¬ 
mony proceeds from God into the Universe, and the individual un¬ 
folds into Harmony. Thus the animal becomes hunaan; the hu¬ 
man becomes Divine; and then God and Man unite, complete the 
chain of sympathy, and develop one harmonious Whole. 

The analysis of the mind is now presented. It will be perceived 
that Love is the female, and Wisdom the male, principle; and that, 
internal prolification and the consequent development of fruits, are 
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the natural mechanism*of the human mind, and of the positive and 
negative principles upon which it is constructed.' In truth, each 
affection is conjugally united to its superior self, which is an attrihuto 
of reason. Thus Self-Love is united to Use^ Conjugal-Love to Jus¬ 
tice^ Parental-Love to Power, &c., and each has relative duties, ener¬ 
gies, and legitimate fruits—all tending to one object, which is the 
universal want and the universal theme among men, viz.,—^universal 
] lappiness and Progression. But let us inquire— 

What are the fruits of a Harmonious Mind? 

The harmonious development of the human mind may be prop¬ 
erly compared to a tree—a tree of righteousness. The germ of this 
tree has qualities which unfold a hody-, and corresponding fruits. 
Perhaps, the subjoined table will render this comparison mofe clear 
and forcible. 


1. Germ. 
Self-Love, . . 
Conjugal-Love, 
Parental-Love, 
Fraternal-Love, 
Filial-Love, 
Universal-Love, 


THE HARMONIOUS MIND. 

2. Form. 3. Fruits. 

Use,.Individuality, 

Justice,.Marriage, 

Power,.Offspring, 

Beaa|||.Socialism, 


Aspiration, 

Harmony, 


Elevation, 

IlAmNESS. 


Let me be still more explicit. The foregoing description is refer¬ 
able only to a harmoniously developed mind. The natural (I may 
say divine) tendency of Self-Love is toward Use; and the legitimate 
fruit of self-love and use, combined, is Individualism; and so the 
proper fruit of conjugal-love and justice, is Marriage ; ihe, fruit of 
parental-love and power, is Offspring; the/rwii of fratemal-love and 
beauty, is Socitilism; the fruit of filial-love and aspiration, is Ele¬ 
vation ; and the legitimate fruit of universal-love and harmony, is 
Happiness. This definition fully discloses what man internally pos¬ 
sesses ; and what, in a proper state of individual and social culture, 
he is capable of being ; and what, in the Spiritual World, he will be I 

14 
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Wliafc will modern Theologians do with this analysis and classifi¬ 
cation of the spirit's constituents ? Will they treat it with tl^at 
contempt and skepticism which characterized their treatment of 
Geology, and of every other science and discovery that has milita¬ 
ted against their doctrinal cdncation ? The policy, proverbial of 
theologians,—as indicated upon the pages of the past,—affords a 
sufficient answer to these questions. But here it may be asked— 

7/ the 1mm,an soul is not in itself sinful, how did evil originaie ? 

By looking into the human spirit, and analyzing its powers, I 
find no innafb tendencies to wickedness,—no laboratory of vice and 
coiTuption,—such fis modern religious teachers locate there. No; 
but on the contrary, I discover therein the elements of righteous¬ 
ness and the kingdom of heaven—the richest soil, capable of the 
highest cultivation; and the richest germs, capable of immortal pro- 
gi-ession and development. 

I liave revealed the structure and inclinations of a perfect spirit; 
but now I proceed to consider the various obstructions and e\’ils 
with which the spirit comes in contact in its emergement from the 
womb of Nature, and in its gro'|j|pti into an eternal individuality. I 
have said that there is a class constitutimmlly inferior, and a class 
constitutionally superior to surrounding influences, circumstances, 
and education: and that individuals develop society, and that soci¬ 
ety develops the individual. The truthfulness of this statement will 
more distinctly appear in subsequent pages. 

But with reference to the origin of evil, and in order to eluci¬ 
date its causes and consequences, I aril moved to detail briefly the 
following— 

COMI'KEIIENSIVE VISION. 

I read in one of the Boston jiapers an account of an aggravated 
and most soul-chilling murder, committed, as the paper stated, by 
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a detested wretcli, long a burden to himself and societj, I road 
also concerning his execution, which account was accompanied with 
a few remarks upon the punishment he would j^robably receive in 
tlie other world. The relation of this horrible occurrence wei<^lied 
ray spirit down. The position from which I viewed and contem- 
2)latcd the deed, was identical with that educationally occujned l>y 
almost every political, legal, and clerical teacher in the land. I 
viewed it as to its external aspect, and was driven to the unreason¬ 
able conclvisioii that man is, in reality, a depraved creature at heart! 
Oh, how I trembled at this ! “ But no man,” reasoned I, “ could 

do such an evil do his fellow-man, without being evil in the very 
elements of his being; and if this is an individual truth, it must be 
a universal one.” Yes, oply twenty days ago I was filled with sor¬ 
row concerning this demonstration of innate sin, of perverted and 
evil affection, of a voluntary love for, and doing of, evil—voluntary, 
because growing out of, and being allied to, the Soul’s Life. I 
prayed, constantly, to know the truth, and to view the occurrence, 
and its causes, from an interior and spiritual position. At length, 
one day, I felt moved to visit the village grave-yard, that I njight 
be free from outer disturbances. I obeyed the internal impulse. I 
sought a retired spot, folded my head in my garments, shut myself 
from sense and outer impressions, and meditated on the subject of 
my thoughts. Instantly ray understanding was opened, and the 
birth, and life, and character, and the various circumstances which 
constituted that murderer’s experience, were manifested to me in 
their regular order of succession. 

In a small, unclean, unfurnished room, in a cradle, I saw a child. 
It was jihysically defoianed, especially in the cerebral region. I 
saw that the cause of this malformation was referable to the igno¬ 
rance of its j)are)its—^they had violated the laws of rejjroduction and 
utero-gestation. It was plain to be seen that this infringement and 
disobedience was faithfully recorded on the person of the child. 
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Tn five years more, that child manifested in its plays and conver* 
tations.the angular and impulsive promptings of love unguided by 
wisdom, which latter it had not, because of youth and incapacity, 
and which its parents could not have communicated because of tlmir 
ignorance from birth. 

Tn five years more, I saw that child the companion df those of 
ecpial growth and like hereditary misdirection,—of those who wore 
/jorn foes to the interests of society,—those who were victims of cir¬ 
cumstances, such as surround and influence all persons and families 
funning the loAver strata of civilization. 

In five years more, that child Avas a perverse and wicked youth— 
was the leader of card-playing and ^ gambling-tricks Avithout the 
city—and was the chief of mobs and riots within; was chewing 
tobacco, smoking cigars, drinking liquor. Ilis parents were poor. 
At first they could not send him to school, at last he would not go. 
He stood as a representative of inferior situations and circumstances. 

In five years more, I saw that youth a man in stature, but not in 
develo])ment of body nor elevation of mind. And in an old, dilapi¬ 
dated dwelling, like the Brewery in New York city, containing about 

tAventy families, I saw his wife—for he was married. 

# 

Two years more, and I saw his child. That mother’s child was 
left in the care of a sympathizing but no better situated neighbor, 
while she, Avorn out and emaciated, was peddling strawberries in the 
streets of B>oston. I saw her return at night, Avith food for herself 
and her little one, and money to procure broad for breakfast; but 
that cruel man, intoxicated hasband, and misdirected father, abru].)t- 
ly and insultingly demanded her little saAung, and appropriated it to 
his oAvn use—^to biry rum, whereby to drown the rising feelings of 
goodness and sympathy within, that his obscured and misdirected 
soul might not perceive the body’s corruption and depravity. 

In six months more, I saAv him Avhen alone, weeping; but, when 
Been by others, he Avas gross, unclean, and disgusting. Feeling that 
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others disliked and despised him, he disliked and despised himself. 
A whole garment was not in his possession. One by one they had 
been sacrificed to gratify his over-mastering desire. Indeed, he was 
a slave—^rum was his master. A slave can not do as he will, but 
only as the master prompts, and sanctions, and commands! 

Three nights afterward, he was destitute of liquor, food, friend¬ 
ship, clothes and money. Society had neglected its legitimate child. 
Nature’s universal provisions were withholden, and the husband 
was urged to violent plans. At this moment he saw a well-dressed 
and aj>parently wealthy gentleman, step into quite an inferior oys¬ 
ter-house. The husband hurried on and entered it. He obtained 
a seat with an air of carelessness, and unobserved. The gentleman 
was a stranger, wjis inquiring the most convenient route to a village 
ten miles from the city. When he paid for his oysters, he unfor¬ 
tunately revealed a well-supplied pocket-book. The temptation ’^as 
too powerful. The husband saw the magnitude of destitution and 
starvation compared with the act of assassination—conq)ared with 
the former the latter seemed justice, to exercise which he at once 
resolved, lie had heard the directions given the stranger, and 
without a moment’s hesitation hastened on the way. After pro¬ 
ceeding nearly half the distance, he secreted himself by the road¬ 
side and awaited the traveler’s approach. 

“ 1 don’t want to kill him,” said the husband: “ I will only stun 
him and get his shiners. The world owes me a living; it don’t 
give it to mo; I am resolved to take it. God knows this is justice. 
I am hungry, and must have something now or I .shall die.” Now 
I saw him weep. A sound of footsteps close by announced the 
traveler’s approach. Out he leaped and grasped the stranger by 
the throat, and sternly demanded his money. The man knocked 
him down. This unexpected blow fired him with vengeance and 
determination. lie iustantly arose and shot the man, and stabbed 
him hurriedly in many places—mangled him in the most horrible 

14* 
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manner—searched his pockets, robbed him of all he had, threw the 
body over the fence, and went into Boston to drown sorrow with a 
flood of rum, which he then could purchase. 

I saw him arrested, tried, condemned, imprisoned, abused, sneered 
at, and formally executed—executed as an example. I saw all this. 
And I can only say, beware of such justice—^it is human, not Divine! 

I continued in that illuminated condition nearly an hoxir after 
the above vision, reflecting upon its importance and signification, 
when my perceptions enlarged, and it was given me to follow' his 
spirit. 

In the first Society of the second sphere of human existence— 
where the inferior types of the race are, and where they gravitate 
for*refinement and reformation,— I mean the Negroes, Indians, and 
Weak, and Idiotic, and the Misdirected individuals and, classes of 
every community and nation, —there, I saw that dark spirit. lie 
was small, and weak, and ungrovm; he w'as clothed with all possi¬ 
ble conflicting colors, and was disagreeable to behold.* As a coat¬ 
ing upon his faint spirit was impressed, or induced, or recorded, 
every unfavorable influence and evil circumstance that had surround¬ 
ed and actuated him from his birth to the grave. Tlio malfonna- 
tioh hM rendered his body inadequate to a regular unfolding of his 
spiritual elements and attributes; and outer conditions and op})os- 
ing influences prevented his finding his true position, or making a 
pleasant and happy journey through this rudimontal s])her(i. The 
most lovely rose can not grow, if planted in an iron vase, and 
breathed upon by the chilling winds of Iceland; nor can a j)ure S])irit 
grow into a love of goodness and truth, if confined within the walls 
of an ill-formed body, and breatlicd upon by the freezing atmos¬ 
phere of liheongenial conditions and circuriistances. 


* Sec “ PhiloBophy of Spiritual Intercourse.” 
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But now, IxTgher influences pervaded liim—^penetrated that super¬ 
ficial coating;' it grew tliinner and more thin; it became transpar¬ 
ent ; it dissolved and crumbled into nothing, and lo! the white- 
• robed angel was there! The germ of the spirit sparkled like the 
crystal in the granite rock. I saw that, from the first, it was pure 
witliin, though evil without; the pure soul indigenous to heuvem, 
. tlie outer life to the imperfections and misdirections of earth. I iul- 
lowed him through the first society, and, as he ascended to the 
second, I could not see the least vestige of that evil garment; but 
he was a rightly-directed and comparatively perfect being of the 
inner life. I was overjoyed. The vision ended, and I returned to 
the outer world with different feelings. I would not call that evil 
which is good in its way and state of being. What, tliink you, was 
the legitimate irajxression of this vision ? I will relate. 

1 . Tliat there are three sources of ertl. First, progenitive or 
hereditary misdirection ; secondly, educational or sympathetic mis¬ 
direction ; thirdly, circumstantial or social misdirection, 

2 . That the disunity prevalent in the earth is rather the result of 
those conditions and circumstances which make affections ertl, than 
of evij affections, as Swedenborg teaches and Christians b(dicve. 

3. That all tilings and spirits are receptacles of the grand ele¬ 
ment of the Love of God, which, diffused through nature, as the 
Soul is through the body, unfulds itself into Wisdom. 

4. That m.aii is an incarnated divinity, and therefore that he is 
not intrinsically e\il himself, and can not love any thing “ intrin¬ 
sically evil,” though he may be bent or misdirected while in the 
twig-state, and grow up crooked, and despised by sensuous observ- 
ei's, and by the urqfliilosophically charitable, through this s]>here of 
his existence and development. 

5. That as God lives in all things and every where, there are no 
local or especial Incarnations of this essence. This is the true 
ground of the grand doctrine of the Incarnation, the highest dem- 
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onstrations of wliich are visible in the life and teachings of Christ, 
and in the 2>r(5found revealments of Swedenborg. 

6 . That every human being has an important mission to fulfill, or 
three uses to subserve. The individual'is designed to reproduce its' 
type, to properly direct the heavenly germ in it deposited, and to 
live here in reference to the principles of Nature and another 
life. 

V. That a knowledge of Nature, and of her laws, is indispensa¬ 
ble to the just performance of the three uses just specified, constitut¬ 
ing man’s mission; and that, to cure the evil and disunity preva¬ 
lent in Society, we must ascertain our inner and outer relations to 
each other, as members of one body, and our relations to the Ma¬ 
terial and Sj)iritual Worlds. In this way, man’s moral nature may 
be elevated from its sensual plane, and a conjunction bo establislied 
between the human and divine. The teachings of all good spirits, 
(esj)ecially the great reformers, Christ and Swedenborg,) tend to the 
full discovery and just a2:)i)lication of those truths which will con^ 
stitute a spiritual sphere of attraction, and which will attract and 
elevate the race to a closer relation among its parts, with the f)riu- 
ci])les of Divine order and harmony, and with the chastening influ¬ 
ences of higher sjdicres. 

Such, T am impressed, is the origin of e\fil, as manifested in the 
actions of the individual; and its cure can only be accomplished hy 
removing the three causes of human misdirection. 

The spiritual forces in the soul,—like the natural forces in Na¬ 
ture,—will, 'when 'properly directed and properly applied, develop 
harmonious and universally beneficial consequences; but these same 
foi'ces will, if improperly directed and hupropcrly applied, develop 
the most disastrous consequences to the interests of the individurd 
and the interests of society. For examj»le,—mechanical forces pro¬ 
perly aj>plied to a vessel will urge it safely on its course; but im* 
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properly applied, tlie same forces wilJ drive it upon rocks and sand¬ 
bars and rend it into pieces. Fire, water, air, and other elements 
in Nature, when employed out of their proper sphere, are exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous and destructive—indeed they produce positive 
evils; but used in their proper spheres, which are prescribed by 
science, these elements are pregnant with immense aifS. univei'sal 
blessings to mankind. Thus it is with the passions and elements of 
the human spirit. 

By the preceding analysis it is plain that the indwelling fcft'ces oF 
the mind are pure and perfect in germ, and, in their proper direc¬ 
tion and development, give birth to corresponding consequences; 
but when a defective organization, a defective situation, or a defec¬ 
tive education, urges one or all of the passional-forces into an ex¬ 
treme STATE, or STATE OF Inveksion, then are developed those 
numerous erils -with which Eeforraers contend and individuals 
.struggle. Therefore, to ascertain the origin of evil, and why every 
member of the human family is not harmoniously develo2)ed, the.se 
statements must be considered with more philosoj)hical minuteness. 
Let us now proceed to this consideration. 

The primary source of evil is hereditary organization. By pro¬ 
genitive influence, arising from parental transgression, the Body and 
Mind of the infant may be deformed, and in every way disj)ro])or- 
tioned. The cerebral structure may be inadequate to the spirit’s 
pro])er growth and manifestation. Or the spirit may be enfeebled, 
and inclined to an angular development even from its earliest era- 
bryotic condition. Progenitive bias,—or constitutional pre-dispo¬ 
sition,—has an influence upon the individual from its birth upward, 
which few can perceive and few understand. The features of 
parents are visible in the child; and so are their mental deficien¬ 
cies, peculiarities, and characterisrics felt and manilested by the child 
through its rudimental existence. And here we find the foundation 
of evil—^its origin. Who shall receive the blame ? Who deserves 
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it ? The parents ?—They were, perhaps, born with similar defects 
of phj^sical organization and character. Shall the evil be imputed 
to previous generations ? Perhaps they were no less perfect. So 
questions may be asked as to the proper subjects of blame or praise, 
until we lose ourselves in the animal kingdom—and still echo 
responds, A^iio ? 

I ask serious attention to this point. Reformation is not merely 
confined to the emancipation of slaves; to the abolition of. capital 
punisliment; to the organization of labor, capital, and talent; to 
the distribution of the public lands to the poor; or to religion and 
' politics,—but it extends primarily to the organization of the Soul 
and Body, or, if it does not extend so far and deep now, the 
time has arrived when it should. Reformers and Teachers should 
direct not only their attention, but the attention of others, to the 
numerous constitutional erils which flow from a transgression of the 
physical and moral laws which govern reproduction. 

A wrong organization of the body and mind will prevent the 
development of wisdom; and the lower or passional-forces will flow 
into whatever direction surrounding influences in society may 
incline them: and this is the first formidable obstruction to a prbper 
growth of the spirit. An individual thus organized will develop 
corresponding influences and situations in society. He will not 
only be the victim of these situations himself, but Avill so Irelp to 
strengthen and establish them as to render them master of those 
who are born with better organizations amid them. Thus deformed 
minds develop deforming situations, into which hundreds are placed 
and correspondingly molded. From these vitiating situations will 
proceed doctrines and teachers which the multitude will receive and 
support; and the consequence is that a wrong education is bestowed 
upon the individual. Therefore a class of inferiorly organized indi¬ 
viduals will develop inferior situations, which give rise to inferior 
systems of education. Wisdom can not unfold in a spirit which ia 
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badly organized, and situated, and educated. And hence Isi y that 
all evils flow from these three sources. It may be asked— 

W/ifft are the Evils of an Extreme action of Self-Love ? 

. The extreme action of Self-Love gives rise to numerous excesses 

and transgressions. Individual wants and desires transcend all 
. . • 
bounds prescribed by wisdom and natural laws, and tlieir supera¬ 
bundant supplies and gratifications engender disease and unhappi¬ 
ness. The individual manifests great sensitiveness about mine and 
THINE, and feels persuaded that the world and every thing wa.-. 
made for his personal pleasure and appropriation. An excessii 
gratification of the senses, of the appetites, and every desire coi 
nected with self-interest, is a symptom of extreme Self-Love, ur 
guided by wisdom. 

What are the Evils of an Imeriiem of Self-Love ? 

The inverted action of Self-Love gives rise to many evils. It 
urges the individual to dishonesty, penuriousness, and covetousness, 
and into money^orship, even while his larder and store-houses are 
abundantly supplied with provisions, and his colFers are filled. To 
see inverted Self-Love fully e.xeraplified, behold the sloth that pro¬ 
duces nothing, but hangs himself upon a tree until he absorbs its 
life and beauty. So inverted Self-Love makes a man a sponge 
which draws in every • available substance, and, when pressed or 
urged to action, gives out a muddy mixture, both repulsive and in¬ 
fectious. When the passional-forces are pressed by the single or 
combined influence of a deformed organization, a deformed situa¬ 
tion, or a deformed education, into such a deformity as an extreme 
or inverted state of action and desire, then the individual’s influence 
in society will be coiTespondingly deforming. An extreme state is 
the hot, the feverish, the exaggerated state; and the inverted state 
is the cold, the repulsive, and the miserly state of feeling and 
existence. 

What are the Evils of an Extreme action of Conjugal-Love ? 
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Conjugal-Love pressed to an extreme state is productive of un- 
liappy man'iages, and of those numerous evils which result from 
impro}>er sexual desires and attachments. Profligacy, debauchery, 
and lasciviousness, flow from this state of the Conjugal-Love. Tlje 
individual experiences no particular attraction or repulsion, so for as 
individuals of t^ie opposite sex are concerned, but feels a general in¬ 
clination to them all. In this respect, the individual is like many 
animals, which disregard every thing like perfect, union, devotion, 
and fidelity. In other directions, the perpetual love will urge the 

indi\ndual to espouse new doctrines and principles; to adopt new 

« 

systems, and to marry himself to almost any novel thing presented 
to jmblic or private attention. 

What are the Evils of an Invertion of Conjugal-Love ? 

Inverted Conjugal-Love is a cold, foreign, uncomiimaionable state 
of feeling and action. A hatred of the opposite sex, a general 
secreti\'eness of character, and a lonely disposition, are the conse¬ 
quences. In all things the individual is unsofijal and grossly 
unkind—is sometimes bestial. 

What are the Evils of an Extreme action, of Parental-Love ? 

Parental-Love in an extreme state will manifest itself in great 
fondness for children, regardless of their color, fortune or parentage. 
Not only for children, but for every species of invention and inge¬ 
nuity, will this perverted love manifest its <felind fondness and im¬ 
petuosity. No restraint is felt or allowed to be exercised; and 
Parental-Love, unguided by the wisdom principle, is dangerous to 
the welfare of whatever administers to its gratification. 

What are the Evils of an Inverted action of Parental-Love ? 

Inverted^ this love urges the individual to dislike children, and 
to disvejrard their wants and mission in the world. It will drive 
some persons to infanticide—and into many inventions whereby 
children, and every thing which comes under the head of physical 
or mental production, are tortured and almost constantly tormented 
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and punished. Cruelty to animals is a symptom of inverted' Pa¬ 
rental-Love. 

JFAaf are the Evils of an Extreme action of Fraterrml-Love ? 

Kratkrnal-Love pressed into an extreme state, will embrace any 
body and any thing as a companion. Indiscriminate association 
and commingling are sym2)toms of this passional state. 

What are the Evils of an Inversion of the Fraternal-Love ? 

The inverted state of Fraternal-Love engenders war, and canni¬ 
balism. It maizes the individual hate his neighbor and his country. 
It causes murder and retaliation. An eye for an eye, life for life, 
war for war, are the indications of this jiassion’s misdirection. The 
dislike, and jealousy, and hatred, which some individuals entertain 
toward their relatives, neighbors, and nation, are other symptoms of 
its inversion. It drives the individual involuntarily across his 
frii'ud’s feelings and interests; and makes him a hermit or ancho¬ 
rite. A disregard of personal feelings, or interests, or desires, or of 
< istence, and a love of tyranny and despotism, arc iwoofe that the 
j.nre and beautiful Fi-aternal-Love of the sjarithas been misdirected 
turned into evil 2»rom])tings. 

What are the Evils of an Extreme action of Filial-Love ? 

I^iliai.-Love j'lressed into an extreme state urges the sjjirit into 
unjust estimations of the great and superior, whether in 2')Osition, 
age, authority, or talents. It begets boundless confidence, and 
i'lolatry. It magnifies, and elevates, and adores, without reference 
(o their intrinsic worthiness. It Avill run into falsehoods and mis¬ 
representations in favor of whatever pleases its feelings. 

What arc the Evils of an Inversion of the Filial-Love? 

Inverted., this beautiful love gives rise to disrcspcc(, and skepti¬ 
cism. It causes the indhddual to think but little of age or superi- 
"l ity. Coarse, uncouth manners, and a constant manifestation of 
dislike to any thing like deference and veneration, are this love’s 
perverted language. An infidel to Nature’s laws, to fraternal or 
15 
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conjugal obligations, to religious promptings, to self, and a cold 
indifference to any thing calculated to inform one of- a Supreme 
Being, are still stronger indications of inverted Filial-Love. 

Wliat arc the Evils of an Extreme action of Universal-Love ? 

Universal-Love, when thrown into an extreme state, is anxious 
to embrace every thing—even the Universe. It renders the indi¬ 
vidual impatient if in any way restrained; he is quite unwilling 
lo view" the minuti;e of relations, desires, or gratifications. It 
causes the spirit fo be liasty, im])etuous, ])rccipitato, and powerful. 
Nothing seems too v;xst or great for its desires and cnjiacity; but 
every thing seems removed and inaccessible. 

What are the Evils of an Inversion of Universal-Love ? 

Universal-Love inverted, causes the individual to dislike and 
despise himself and every body and every thing. It causes him to 
bo skeptical, murderous, cruel, unsocial and grossly selfish. ' This 
is the greatest, and holiest, and most powerful love-force in the 
human spirit; but when inverted, it is the mightiest power and 
influence to evil deeds. Fortunately for the world, hereditary 
organization, social situation, and circumstantial education, seldom 
influence this poiverful element into wrong directions. This is 
owing to the fact that but one or tu'o of tin; ])assional-forces can be 
driven out of their proper channels, ai.d at the same time preserve 
an individuality of action. But if UniverZal-Love should flow back 
into other loves, then such loves will be empowered to accomplish 
mighty evils under their respective forms of manifestation. 

How do Indnnduals develop Society ? 

I have frequently affirmed that all the evils in the Individual are 
tj’aceable to one or all of these three causes—viz., an improper 
organization, an improper situation, and an improper education. 
This we will reconsider in future pages. 

Man is a “ harp of a thousand strings,” which, when projierly 
tuned and played upon, gives forth the most sweet and delightful 
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harmony; but should the instrument be intrusted to ignorant 
management, and should its delicate chords be harshly or inappro- 
])riately stricken, the most frightful inharmonies will issue 'therc- 
ffom.‘^‘ An engine, well constructed and well managed, Avill do a 
mighty and beautiful work; but, improperly managed and applied, 
the same engine is capable of destroying every individual on the 
fice of the earth. 

The affirmation that the individual develops society and that 
society develops the individual, and that one is invariably and 
necessarily a likeness of the other, will more distinctly ap]»ear as 
truthful by the following diagram : 



In this diagram the individual is repre.sented as being born 
the center. Owing to a wrong organization or a wrong situation 
the spiwt is incapable of symmetrical development. The passional- 
forces predominate over the attributes of Wisdom, are flowing in 


* See “ Philosopliy of Moral Freedom,” in this volume. 
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wrong channels, and developing inharmonious consequences. All 
the inequalities and defects of the individual are reflected and 
impressed upon the family circle; the family discords and inequal¬ 
ities are impressed upon tlie social circle; and the social irregular- 
ities are impressed upon the national circle. Thus it is plain that 
individual harmony is essential to flimily harmony; family harmony 
to social harmony; and social harmony to the harmony of nations. 
The national form is hut the most external form of the individual 
spirit. The one will he characteristic of the other. 

Concerning the Love elements, it is well to remark. That some 
individuals grow directly into a proper exercise of Self-Love and 
Conjugal-Love, while othera go on to the higher forms of the vital¬ 
izing essence, hut manifest great ignorance va their exercise. Thus 
some persons Avill incautiously expose themselves to imminent 
danger and loss of life for fraternal interests, for extreme filial love, 
or for universal love, when the ends of wisdom might he accom¬ 
plished in a quiet and gentle manner. Generally, however, the 
human mind does not attain a growth heyond the cii-cle of Self- 
Love and Use, owing to the antagonistic interests of past and 
present society into which the spirit is ushered and consequently 
educated. 

This proposition is self-evident, as truth always is; and it is time 
to consider it in all its diversified applications to the human species. 
The doctrine that ‘ one memher can not suffer without the other 
memhers suffering with.it,’ lies at the foundation of social reforma¬ 
tion. It is undeniable that the present antagonistic state of tlie 
trades and professions, do rapidly general and perpetuate hatreds 
and animosities among individuals ; and, it is likewise undeniable, 
that the teachers in modern theological institutions of the earth 
do very much toward discouraging social and individual reforma¬ 
tion, hy instilling into the present and rising generations the 
baneful conviction that this world is all “ a vale of tears,” under 
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the Adamic “ curse,” suffering the penalty of the “ original sin,” 
and, hence, that reformation, independent of the church, is im- 
possible, and the thought impious. 

K each reader will deeply Consider and fully amplify the classifi¬ 
cation and proper manifestation of every element of Love and of 
every attribute of Wisdom which I have but imperfectly set forth, 
and also their improper manifestation, and the causes thereof, I am 
fully persuaded that the whole will appear truthful and beneficial. 



By the above diagram it will be seen that the harmonious indi¬ 
vidual—one, whose pa^ional-forces are under the perpetual influ- 
etice and government of Wisdom—develops a harmonious family; 
that harmonious families develop harmonious societies; that har¬ 
monious societies develop harmonious nations; and harmonious 
nations develop the kingdom of heaven on earth. Thus the con- 
Btitutionally superior human spirit is a center around which con- 
15* 
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genial spirits congregate, condense their interests, and form a little 
world within themselves; and thus— 

“ The center moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads: 

Friend, kindred, neighbor, first it will embrace, 

Ilis country next, and next all human race.” 

The kind reader may inquire— 

Js it possible to render the human spirit Harmonious ? 

Yes,—and what I say on this subject I know from experience to 
be true and practicable. First let mo remark, that the hereditary 
defects of organization can not be entirely removed Ijy education 
or favorable social situations. This is true, because organization is 
before situation or culture. But those defecte of character whicli 
grow out* of vitiating situations or education can be overcome and 
removed by natural and spiritual agencies, even as diserises are 
cured in the physical system. Ilappiness is the end of all human 
desire and endeavor, and spiritual cult^ure is the agency by which 
it may be attained. To these objects, then, let us direct our whole 
attention. The following rules are all-important. 

1. In the morning arise, resolved to do nothing against, hut 
every thing for, the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 

2. Happiness being the object, let every action (during the day 
he preceded by such well conceived and well developed thoughts as 
tend to its attainment. 

Z. At night retire —af peace with yoursclf^—at peace with all 
the world. ' ^ 

■ Draw these axioms into your soul—I know them to be the first 
steps toward happiness and culture. If you fail to take 
properly, quietness and development are beyond your attainment. 
See well to this admonition. It is the language of no theory—^it 
is the voice of Truth. The law and mctliod of spiritual culture 
require also the following directions : 
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1. Be contented with the Past, and with all it has brought you. 

2. Be thankful for the Present, and for all you have. 

3. Be patient for the Future, and for all it promises to bring 
you. 

These rules you shpuld study. You should not read them and 
carelessly pass on. I desire you to stop here and write them down 
in your daily register, so that your eyes may see them; and write 
them down bn your memory, so that your spirit may see them, 
and resolve now ! It may cause many conflicts, and efibrfe, and 
struggles, but resolve that from this moment you will live harmo¬ 
niously. Every day will strengthen your resolution. And finally, 
it will be more difficult to go counter to it than to obey its inces¬ 
santly unfolding laws of nature. Live thus, and every morning the 
spirit will feel fis new and as pure as an infant. It will feel just 
born. Live thus, and ’your companions will grow into your like¬ 
ness, and discor(fwill not enter your midst. If discord comes in, 
do not speak or act irtifietuously. Be simple minded, willing to be 
taught, willing to forgive. Fail not to recoi d these rules of action 
in your journal and your memory. ,^,Po. not fail to practice them 
from this moment. Pages might be written in exhorting you to 
be simple in spirit, gentle, and forgiving; but brief suggestions 
will not c^aj^e your attention; and may every good spirit assist 
. you to follow' ou^ their every manifestation. Remember, these 
laws lie at the foundation of all spiritual culture—to fail to obey 
them is failing to obtain individual happi|^s, and to create Uni 
versal Harmony. 

Tl^t are the Outward Means (i^'fBpirit-Culture? 

JCbI^^tward means oj sPiniT-ouLTUUK are 

1. Studying the exact or physical sciences. 

2. Studying the laws of the body and' law® of the spirit. 

b ■ - T 

8. Proper gi’atification of the external sc^jp^es. 

4. Walking, playing, dancing, and various amusements. 
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. 6. Reading, writing essays, keeping journals, and associating 
with good and ornamentally educated minds. • 

0. In all things practicing self-discipline and obeying the prin¬ 
ciples of Wisdom. 

Concerning the outward means of spirit-cidturo, let me remark : 

First, that, by studying the sciences, I mean those particular 
sciences which relate to the organization—viz.: the science o* 
anutom}'^, of physiology, chemistry, and of reproduction. 

Second, by the study of physical and mental laws, is intended 
the principles of anatomical motion, of physiological functions and 
measurement of power, and the principles of mental action and pre¬ 
disposition. These sciences and laws should be particularly studied. 
The infant should bo instructed according to their decisions, and 
parents should be qualified to impart this instruction. No child 
should he sent to school before it has attetined an age of eight 
years, and generally not l)<‘fort> its tenth year, because juematurc 
education is burdensome and paralyzing to the faculties and 
passions. Precocious } outUs are seldom strong and powerful men. 
They spring into life, and leave it, before the i>eriod in which the 
natural mind is allowed to develop and mature. 

Third, by a proj)cr gratification of the senses is intended what¬ 
ever the preceding sciences and princi}»les will teach and permit as 
essential to health and cultivation. And wha^is said further of 
the outward means is ajiplicable to children, students, and every 
individual who desires harmony in body and in mind. 

What are the Meowi of Spirit-OuUure ? 

The inward mea^b of spirit-culture are:— 

1. Self-analysis, self-discipline, self-confession of faults, andnaelf- 

spiritu^l or }«sychological sciences, the science of 
analogy, and picturesqtt^ geography. 

3. Studying painting and music. 


harmeuizatio^. 
2. Studying 
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4. Occasional meditation. 

5. Poetical contem|>||laons. 

6. Conversations. 

7. Mutual assistance, and mutual manipulations of spirit.— 
Communion with higher spheres of spiritual life. 

Conceraiug the inward means of spirit-culture, let me remark: 

* Firsts that self-analysis is indispensable to spiritual progress. 
Let mo urge this upon you— •prax^tice it from this hour ! It Avill 
teach you how perfect and how imperfect you are—^how to exer¬ 
cise kindness toward yourself and toward others. Self-discipline, 

4 

self-confession of faults, and self-harmonization, will flow out of the 
analysis^ as streams flow frorri the fountain. 

Second^ studying spiritual and psychological sciences is necessary 
to an extensive understanding of the human spirit, and also to 
inform the spirit how to meet, treat, and associate with other spirits 
of difierent constitutions and imj)ulscs. And the science of analogy, 
and picturesque geograjdiy, are beneficial to the spirit in the forma¬ 
tion of ideas concerning the planets in space, and of the spirit-home 
to which we are individually progressing. 

Third, studying painting and music should not be neglected. 
The former systemizes the thoughts and conceptions, and the 
latter refines the spirit and teaches it harmony. Occasional medita-, 
tion, and poetical contemplations, expand the spirit and supply it 
with sentiments and divine nourishment. Let the good patriarchs 
David and Isaiah, be your example. Thesp contemplative spirits 
let the voice of Divinity speak through them. So should you 
henceforth, and your spirit will unfold lilce the boundless heavens,, 
and your deeds will shine like stars in the firmament. You wil 
see the Father eveiy where, and happiness will be your portion. 

Tdswrf/t, let me remark of Conversations, that nothing so culti¬ 
vates and delights the spirit as spntual conferences. Tlio endow¬ 
ments and instincts of the soul are awakened, and the indwelling 
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genius is made manifest. Conversation is a powerful means .of 
spirit-culture arid liarmony. It touchrif the social chords of sym¬ 
pathy, and inspires the spirit with new s^tirrients and language. 
It ennobles the feelings, and beautifies the general de^jftment. 
When two or three, or six, or twelve, meet to sympatluze and 
confer upon subjects of Love oj*’Wisdom, the spirit of God will bo 
in their midst, and they will' ifeel an invisible Presence. ' Conv51‘- 
ation gives to sentiments a form, to efforts a purpose, to language 
power, and to personality an influence. It calls into harmonious 
j)lay all the elements of Love, all the attributes of Wisdom, and 
removes much supposed uncongeniality which sometimes individual 
absence engenders in the bosom of the passions. In conversation 
upon pleasurable subjects. Wisdom finds serene expression, tod 
passional impulses run into calm channels; and the. spirit feels 
harmonized with, and purified by, the full interconscioiisncss which 
binds soul to soul. Socrates exerted an influence wlierevor he went. 
Ho allowed the still small voice of Divinity, or Wisdom, to speak 
in *the drawing-room, in the workshop, in the market-place, and in 
the sanctuary of his hwn soul. Subdued, fascinated, and purified 
by his personal impartation of truth, the midtitudes followed and 
loved him. Every sentiment and idea sought an external expres¬ 
sion; and Socrates incarnated much of his spirit in the deeds tod 
institutions of the nation. Christ conversed always when he taught. 
He did no vriiting,-^pcrhaps he could not write; but the indwell¬ 
ing Divinity flowed f 9 rth in the simplest language, and the congre¬ 
gation of spirits around, him were instructed and rendered capable 
of spiritual perceptions. Learn self-confession from St. Augustine; 
and the art of conversation by tho examples of Socrates, Solon, 
Plato, and Chi’wt. Learn self-discipline from the good Fenelon; 
and harmony by the striutoe and manifestations Of Wisdom. 

Fifth, concerning mutuala^stance and mutvm manipulations 
of the spirit much might be said. I mean by this law of spirit* 
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culture, that three, six, nine, or twelve iiwlividuals, having truth q^id 
happiness in their soulf£;^puld come together, and converse upon 
any thing connected the elements of Love and the attributes 
of Wisdom.* In order to unfold the sjnritual capacities and exalt 
the physical sensibilities, the little circle should adopt Wisdom’s 
rules in relation to diet, exercise, hidustry, amusemenis, and other 
ineans of an outward chQ,racter, Uiid strive to become refined and 
li armonious. The enjoyments of this world will bo greatly enhanced 
by cultivating the emotional organization of the mind—the nervous 
medium which connects it with matter and sensuous influences. 

Sixths tliere are two kinds of Education. One is an ac<iuisition 
of Knowledge ; the other is a development of Wisdom. An indi¬ 
vidual may be thoroughly v^ersed in science, and language, and 
philosophy; and he may possess great knowledge; yet, notwith¬ 
standing it all^^ may not be in the possession of Wisdom. Wis¬ 
dom gtpws up'mwn within—out of, and over the internal affections. 
The influences of individual presence, and conversation, a#3 manip¬ 
ulations, arc agencies of spiritual education. Let not these com¬ 
munions be mingled with unholy” and vitiating thoughts and 
actions, thpiigli inirthfulness and healthful exercises are not to be 
ayoided. A circle thus formed will grow into one hamionious 
wtofe; and its influence will extend far and wide in society. A 
proper and j)erpetual concentration of tlieir love and intellectual 
powers upon the subject of spirit-growth and purification, will 
bring them into conjunction with the internal world and the Divine 
Being. 

Seventh^ concerning communion with higher spheres of spiritual;- 
life Images might be written. But let me remai’k that this is the 
highest meansjwithin the grasp of man whemby to unfold his spirit 
like a flower, and to enjoy more of this world and the next. This 

• See “ Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse,” concerning the formation of circles. 
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ccysamumon is possible osily in tAvo ways, viz.: 1. By becoming 
personally refined and harmonized, and turning the feelings fre- 
quently toward divine things. 2. By ein|3oying some reliable 
individual, as a medium,* whose interior senses are opened, whose 
communications are truthful, ar^ whose natural, normal disposition 
is altogether amiable, gentle, sympathetic, and generally meditative. 

In conclusion, I feel moved to remark^ that those who are const! 
tutionally superior in body and s])iut to the masses beneath and 
around them, sliould form Iheinselves into circles of Love and 
Wisdom. It is jdain, that jtopular theology or popular education 
are insufficient to supi)ly the spirit with its proper nourishment 
and encouragement to an easy, natural progression. Theology is 
inadequate to the reconstruction of society; and i>opular education, 
which is saturated with this theology, is inadequate to the proper 
direction and cultivation of the spirit. It requil^es but little time 
to learn what is useful, to learn what is jusi^^ to learn what is 
power ;~^SLTid BeauUj, Aspiration, and Harmony, are familiarly 
explained in the fields of universal Nature and Humanity. To 
understand what harmony is, the spirit must become harmonious. 
A harmonious individual is a revelation of the Divine Mind. The 
science, the chemistry, and mechanism of Divine Creation, are 
represented in the human form ; and the holy elements and attri¬ 
butes of God are incarnated in every hum*&i spirit. To be like 
heaven let us aspire to heaven; to be like God let us aspire to God. 
Haraiony must begin with the individual; it will thence spread 
over families, societies, and nations; and then the Whole will 
represent the Individual, and the individual will represent the 
Wliolo; and God will be All in All. 
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THE RIGHTS AND MISSION OF WOMAN. 

In relating my impressions upon this long-neglected and vitally- 
interesting subject, as also upon other subjects, the reader is re¬ 
quested to consider me as giving utterance to sentiments and con¬ 
victions, which are wholly free from educational predilections or 
prejudices, either for or against any Age, Country, Position, Com¬ 
plexion, or Sex—for ]j^constantly realize my general relationship to 
the great Body of humanity—a sojourner,on the earth, confined by 
prejudice to no p^ticular or favored spot—acknowledging a uni¬ 
versal country and a universal brotherhood. 

ISIuch has been well spoken and written upon the “ Rights of 
Woman,” and many valuable suggestions for her improvement and 
elevatioS’ have occasionally been developedbut 1 feel deeply 
impressed yith the conviction, that the relation of the sexes, and 
their reciprocal dependence and claims upon, and duties to, one 
another, are but little understood and acknowledged. ^This fact 
can be accounted for, only by admitting the hypothesis that there 
is a great destitution of correct thinking and acting in the W'orld, ' 
and a surprising misapprehension of the true springs of society and 
goveipment. The stronger sex, that class , of individuals too fre- 
quently misnamed wUn, would certainly proceed immediately to; 
unfeigned repentance and humiliation, could they but once behold 
the vast amount of vice ^and unhappiness they have caused to befall 
such a mass of the weaker portion of liumanity. Man has de-f 
pressed, deceived, degtaded, betrayed, and enslaved Woman to an 
extent almost beyond expression. Because woman, in her imsus- 
16 
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pccting and undeveloped state of mind, lias manifested a fondness 
for display and attention, man has fre<juently taken advantage of 
this affection; arid, instead of regarding ii an incipient mani¬ 
festation and iirojdieoy of latent^ female excellence and beauty, he 
has bestowed flattery, instead of a refining admiration; and a 
fawning gallantry, instead of that honest counsel and faithful pro¬ 
tection which gladdens and elevates the dependent Soul. 

I can not but deplore the structure or education of that mind, 
which can, con tern] )tuously and arrogantly, pronounce woman as 
only the fit companion of children; for such a mind always shrinks 
from the attempt to ]»lace the female element in a circle of useful¬ 
ness, wider and high^ than her present narrow inclosures, known 
as th6 kitchen, the bedchamber, and the n^sory. The perpetual 
pei'plexities, and unbroken monotony of these departments, are too 
depressing and fatiguing to be endured; and women, especially 
among the higher or wealthy classes, are beginning to despise and 
shun these confining and enslaving duties, on the ground that they 
are unpleasant, degrading, and unfashionable. It can not well be 
denied, nor disguised, that woman is sometimes mpved to rebel 
against what are considered to be her respective duties, and that 
she runs into n\nnerous vices, follies, and extravagances, simply 
bccausQ she is not pro])erly placed in society; and because, also, 
those who govern States and Nations are profoundly ignorant of 
the interior attractions which are natural to the female character, 
and of the sublime influence her spiritual organization qualifies her 
to exert upon the race universally. 

A misunderstiinding or misappreciation of the rights and mission 
of woman has been, and is now, the cause why man usually regards 
the various impulses and attractions of females as weak and childish. 
It is said that you can not reason with a woman, and consequently 
that it is the province of man to think, decide, and legislate for 
her; but, T think, it will he seen that there are two causes why 
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woman does not generally manifest an equal tendency and strength 
to exercise judgment y one .iS; because she is deprived of her natural 
liberty and ability do eoV^and the other is because, except iii a 
few cases, man treats her, not as a reasonable being, but as a mere 
child; not as a companion worthy of honor, but as a slave. 

In the rudimental development of mankind—in tlie savage state 
of human progress—^women are esteemed as slaves and domestic 
chattels. Cows, mules, horses, and women, are valuable and con- 
spicuous items in the domestic and agricultural inventory. In the 
eastern countries—^in upper Europe and Asia—women are not un- 
frequently compelled to perform the labor of oxen or mules ; they 
are obliged to tread the rough fields, and gather in the harvests, 
while their husbands are luxuriating in idleness and smoking their 
pil)es. Nor is it necessary to cross the A-tlantic to “pluck the mote 
from our neighbor’s eye”; because there arc numerous instances 
among us, where husbands owe all the comforts, delicacies, and re¬ 
finements which they possess, to the ceaseless industry, studied 
frugality, and to the constitutional modesty of their companions. 
And there are men—fathers—^who, in the attempt to noiainthin 
their supposed.; entailed power and superiority over women, will 
frighten mothers into the paying of tribute, by threat^ing to der- 
prive them of their children. Sometimes the husband is an ino 
briate, and will take the children into the midst of depraving influ¬ 
ences. And there are husbands, also, who, in order to support and 
defend the position of being at the “ head of the family f will pro¬ 
ceed to angry contentions and useless discussions before their chil- 
dren^sometimes at the expense of damping or perverting the ^ 
natural affection of those young hearts, and of extihguishipg witliin 
their own soul what little love may yet linger around the memory. 
of forma* attachment for the how disregarded companion. * These 
jire sad pictures to gaze upon ! Yea, in our own country—-in the 
sunny South—there is oven now a class of females (and males also) 
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compelled^ or condemned^ to live and labor, and to he sold like 
cattle / being regarded simply as machines, capable of locomotion, 
and of producing like machines. Thus, eyen ih^^his civilized land, 
. the cruelties and despotisms of savagism are yet in existence. 

In the patriarchal development of humanity, are also visible the 
assumptions of masculine superiority to the feminine. By patri¬ 
archal development, I mean that state of human progi-ess which 
hereditarily and legally imparts to the ihale the right to hold 
property, and to guide the reins of government, to the exclusion of 
female ownership and influence. Primogeniture is a bequeathment 
of the patriarchal age, whereby women are deprived of the power 
to possess property, and are thus made dependent on their hus¬ 
bands* or others, for subsistence and privileges. This law estab¬ 
lishes a system of usurpation on the one hand, and a system of 
* servitude on the other, bctw'cen the sexes, which can not but 
operate unfavorably upon the natural and moral inclinations of the 
female. Woman has desires and impulses which man, because of 
his dissimilar constitution and impulses, does not and can not 
perfectly understand; and, sometimes, to gratify her desires, being 
impatient of restraint, she is moved to break away from her allotted 
sphere, and, not being properly guided, to rush into extremes of 
habit and passion, greatly to the disfiguration of her naturally 

beautiful and pure character. Among the civilized nations it is 

» 

said, and generally believed, that woman, is so constituted as to 
render her incapable of moving harmoniously in any other sphere 
than the one at present apportioned her by civilism—where, instead 
of beihg regarded as a mere chattel, or a domestic slave, she has 
been prompted to a position in which she subserves the purposes 
of a drawing-room adornment, a parlor picture, or a walking orna- 
ment-^and she is considered and treated as a passionate, !l sentient, 
and a reasonable being. But, I think, it will bo acknowledged 
that, even in Christian Eurbpe and America, woman is generally 
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esteemed not as a companion-—not as a gentle and regenerating 
principle, acting an important part in the humanitarian drama, and 
exerting there an influence as great as, if not superior to, thativKich 
is therein exercised by man. Even in these, the most enlightened 
portions of the world, the expressed opinion is, “ Woman was made 
for Man" —thus implying a kind of servitude of female elements 
to masculine attributes. To acquire a “flnished education”—to 
‘ get married”—to “ have children”—to “ remain at home”—or to 
“ go when and where” lier husband goes, (as he desires,) is a 
synopsis of “ Woman’s Eights” and mission, as they are geiiemlly 
apprehended, in the most enlightened and civilized parts of the 
world. 

It is easy to understand why woman is frequently found to 
manifest weakness and impetuosity in her judgment, desires, and 
impulses; • nor is it strange that female prostitution should, in various 
forms and modifications, exist in the sequestered and public portions 
of society. I affirm’that, slioukl any being, possessing the qualities 
and spii’itual desires of the female character, be situated in the 
midst of flattery^ deccpllcm^ and slo^ry ; and, should that being 
become accustomed to just that kind of evanescent attention, which 
is characteristid of the deference which acknowledged superiors 
manifest toward idolized inferiors, or to choice ornaments, it is 
positively certain that infuldUy, vice, alienation, and wretchedness, 
would bo the legitimate fruits developed. 

As are a country’s institutions so are the people, and, vice versa, 
as are the people so are the institutions; they reciprocally affect 
each other’s character and development. Action and re-action are., 
inevitable; and, thcrefoi'S, just that influence which man (as a gov¬ 
erning principle) exerts upon the position and character of woman, 
the latter will, and must, necessarily exert upon the world in return,’ 
There are, in the vvorld, a few enlightened minds who know how 
dependent society is upon the moraK and refinement of the female 
16* 
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character *, and such know that woman is, and must he, what man 
and society make her. The female character has a liireefold, and, 
at the same time, a fundamental and a vital influence upon the 
world, viz.: It builds the foundation of society and of nations by 
moving in, and presiding over, the sphere of childhood^ the sphere of 
the family^ (or the home,) and the social sphere. According to 
surrounding circumstances, and according to the quality of the 
materials which she is compelled to employ, will be the foundation- 
elements whicli wpman furnishes, whereupon to erect the mighty 
superstructure of nations and the world. 

A synopsis of her influence is this: Through. the medium of 
childhood she molds the individual— the family medium, 
she influences and refines the husband—and, through the social 
medium, she influences and spiritualizes legislation and government. 

Female elevation, and consequent liberty, are the inevitable re¬ 
sults of social re-organization, and a true republican government. 
The female spirit is a beautiful combination of immortal springs 
and aftections ; but if the sp^re of its movements is, in any respect, 
limited or circumscribed, so as to cramp its infinite expansion and 
improvement, then will dissatisfaction, and, perhaps, dissipation, bo 
developed. Philosophers and legislators have not bestowed suflft- 
cient thought upon the variety and importance of female influences; 
nor have they been sufiiciently minute in their investigations into 
the secret springs of human action, misdirection, or improvement; 
and hence there are many discoveries yet to be made and disclosed, 
which will eonspir#,,greatly to the development of harmony among 
nations. 

The extent qf female influence is as little understood by the sex. 
themselves, as it is by the world of minds in general. For, upon 
investigation I learn, jsrith as much pleasure as astonishment, that 
woman exerts three-flfths of that influence which moves thq human 
world. The internal and spiritual circles are spheres in which she. 
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particularly, performs her mission. 1. The first circle is the child¬ 
hood sphere. 2. The second circle is the family sphere. 3. The 
third circl§ is the social sphere. And on these fundamental sphCires 
tlie female element should be completely incorporated, and allowed 
its legitimate action; it desires no wider or higher scope, nor could 
it feel harmonious in different spheres of action and movement. 
Woman will act in these three circles, and it is not possible to pre.- 
vent her ; but it is possible to surround her with deforming circum¬ 
stances, and to put her in the possession of heterogeneous materials, 
and thus cause her works to be imperfect and unprofitable to the 
race. For instance, the female gives {directly) constitution and 
character to the individual through the mediums of childhood, do¬ 
mestic example, and social intercourse; but she is only an instru- 
tnent and dispenser of those personal and several influences, those 
home conditions, and those social tendencies, with which her hus¬ 
band and the world’s customs have surrounded her, and the indi¬ 
vidual which she is instrumental in developing. Woman will inevi¬ 
tably develop the world; but by way of compensation to her, and 
for its own interests, the world should supply her with good matri¬ 
monial relations, with pleasant homo advantages, with ennobling 
social institutions, all so complete and harmonious within themselves, 
as to make it easy and natural for her to furnish society with noble 
minds. 

All the heroes, poets, artists, philosophers, and theologians, that 
over moved upon the earth, were put in possession of their various 
maxims and attributes, mainly, by woman. She inerts a 4 )ositive 
influence upon the constitution and character of the individual until 
the national sphere is reached, when, compared with the influence 
of the male, the female power is negative; and now the wisdom 
princi})le pervades the individual, for the purpose of modifying, har¬ 
monizing, and further developing the mind. Properly, and natu¬ 
rally, man has but two circles of action,—lie moves harmoniously. 
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first in the national sphere, and second in the universal sphere— 
because these are the circles of government and harmony. Woman 
can not produce harmony of herself, but she can furnish the proper 
elements for its elaboration and establishment; and man can not 
produce these elements, but he can discover, furnish, and enforce 
the principles of discipline, or the natural laws of government. 

Thus, the childhood sphere, the family sphere, and the social 
sphere, are spheres or circles of love ; and the national and universal 
spheres are circles of wisdom. Tlie former are properly the arena 
of female action and influence, and the latter are properly the 
spheres of intellectual government. And therefore, as it has been 
exj)lained, the female influence is positive and powerful upon indi¬ 
vidual constitution and character, until the point or verge is ap¬ 
proached, where discipline and government are natural and neces¬ 
sary, when it becomes negative, and acts, thereafter, as a balance- 
wheel to the higher portions of humanity’s governmental’and con¬ 
stitutional arrangements. 

I come, now, to consider woman in her first sphere of action, viz.— 
in the childhood sphere. According to the situation and education 
of the female, will be the constitution and inclinations of her off¬ 
spring. The ti’uthfulness. of this proposition is beginning to be 
recognized by pathological and physiological inquirers, and especially 
among the self-subordinating and profound students of scientific 
medicine in Germany; but, notwithstanding the vast amount ol 
ignoranpo and skepticism which exists upon this subject, I am per¬ 
fectly aw'are that human reformation must begin at this point; and, 
consequently, with the elevation and education of the female char¬ 
acter. The impressions and hereditary predispositions of the body 
and mind, are alike imparted by the parents to the child. I’rogeni 
to^ influence is inevitable and irresistible ; hence, the'attention ol 
philanthropists and philosophers should be directed to this pcint, to 
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investigate and remove the origin of human weaknesses and mis¬ 
direction. 

If parents arc engaged in pursuits and occupations, calculated only 
to develop their social and animal nature, the child will he an 
exact representative of the peculiar characteristics and situations of 
its progenitors, and, also,^ of the various influential circumstances hy 
which they arc continually surrounded; therefore, the child will, 
most likely, grow into maturity with an inferior moral and intellect¬ 
ual development; and will experience many social temptations, and 
animal attractions, over which the moral and intellectua.l faculties 
can have no absolute control. 

Again : If one or both of the parents have an inordinate desire 
to accumulate property, and acfiuirc riches ; and in the gratification 
bf which pursuit, they employ their intellectual faculties, combined 
with the inferior faculties of self-esteem, firmness, combativeness, 
and destructiveness; the child will almost imvitabhj be born with 
a similar organization, and will, almost as inevitably, exercise 
throughout the whole of its life on earth, the same faculties in the 
attempt to gratify the same desire. 

Again: If one or both of the parents have a selfish, arrogant, 
combative, and impetuous disposition, with a considerable weight of 
character, the child will be born, and grow up with a similar dis¬ 
position, and ability to make itself, and many other individuals, 
very unhappy. 

And, again: If there be a disposition on the part of the parents 
to mental derangement, the child will experience, and perhaps man- • 
ifest, an under-current of the same constitutional defect. These are 
a few cases illustrative of the many influences which are constantly 
at work, impeding the progressive beauty and elevation of the race. 

The influence of the mother upon the child is almost incalcula¬ 
ble. She associates with it continually; whereas, the father sees it ' 
only now and then. The mother is familiar with its powers, ita 
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passions, and its impulses; fiie father sees them but partially, 

and even when he witnesses their exhibition, he-,'xl6es not under¬ 
stand their origin and true mode of treatment. The mother can 
sympathize with all its little movements, and spontaneous attrac¬ 
tions ; she can understand the spcret cause of its impetuosity and 
uneasiness; she can forgive, and subdue, and impress maxims of 
action ; but the father is disqualified to understand those childish 
impulses, and still less is he capable of “hushing” the youthful 
tempest into sweet Repose. 

If troubles arise—if violent and quick disputes, and altercations, 
are de\x*lopcd In the nursery, the Mother knows in what way to 
approach each child—how to still this little one—^liow to admonish 
thal one—and how to gently discipline the other; but the Father 
naturally knows nothing of these secrets—^lie can froAvn and stamj| 
down infant passion—can coercively and peremptorily establish a 
superficial obedience and harmony among children; but he can 
not magnetically soothe, as the Mother can, the disturbed bosom 
into dreamless slumber. 

The child is naturally attracted to its Mother’s heart, into the 
sanctuary of its Mother’s soul;—but there are mothers who repel 
and abuse the tender spirits, who thus seek their native homo within 
the parent-bosom. Alas ! that they should ever be once repelled, 
or chilled in their natal atmosphere. 

When the child is injured,—or when it has wrought injuries,—it 
spontaneously and instinctively discloses to its Mother, the things 
whereof she interrogates. In the still evening, and in the quiet 
hours, the child will gaze upon its Mother’s face—^will look into her 
heart—will hush, to listen to her spirit—and thus draw into its 
inmost soul, impressions of parental nearness and loveliness 
And in such moments, the Mother can—-she has, in truth, often 
in one comprehensive sentence, impressed a thought, or developed 
an impulse, in the youthful mind, which, forming there a 
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channel, has given dirqption to its every subsequent desire and 
enterprize. 

The Mother daguerreotypes her constitution and habits upon the 
child; and, although subsequent education and the circumstances 
of its intercourse with the world, may modify and obscure, in a 
great measure, its early impressions, yet there are times when 
‘lature and intuition transcend superficial culture and custom, and 
he sj)irit can not but internally hear and obey the whispering ad 
monitions of the maternal heart,—its sweet, low breathings echoed by 
memory; and the weary mind unrolls its pages, and on the first 
unblotted sheets, reads what the Mother’s hand had traced. 

The noblest philosophers of Greece could not resist the inq)ulso 
to quote, from the nursery-vocabulary, many axioms and princioles 
of life, the outlines and back-ground of which, were drawn by sym¬ 
pathizing Mothers, on their spirits in childhood. 

The rudest and most indomitable tar, rough though he may seem, 
and bold, while laboring to save the sinking ship, will drop a tear— 
not because bf tfo fearful danger and awful catastrophe which 
await him, but—-at the remembrance of his Mother! 

The great and powerful legislator of France, Lamartine, though 
intellectxjalized by studying the profoundly sublime disclosures of 
poets and philosophers, could not but revert to the impressions of 
his childhood, in his appeals to the peojde; they were indelibly 
written on the first pages of his mind, and they added, not a little, 
to his influence, which consisted in a straight-forward, simple an¬ 
nouncement of natural and mighty trutl^. 

The influence of Mothers upon their Iwiildren, and the unspeaka¬ 
ble importance of their position in the formation and reformation o* 
society, and the world, is unconsciously and instinctively acknowl¬ 
edged by tlie Roman Catholic and Protestant systems of religion,. 
Their regard, not for the husband of Mary, but for Mary, as thbt 
Mother of Jesus, amounts, iigt only to positive idolatry, but to an 
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important acknowledgment of tlie absolute inscparablencss of her 
existence and constitution, vvitli the mission and destiny of Jesus. 

It is wise and good for man to acknowledge his dependence upon 
the world—to understand and confess that Woman builds the very 
foundations of national institutions and governments; and it is not 
wise or righteous to attempt to disguise or escape these conclu¬ 
sions, for the harmonious proportions of humanity’s future structure 
will depend entirely upon the education and elevation of the female 
master-builders. 

The sphere of childhood is a garden ; and its cultivation de])euds 
almost exclusively upon Woman. In tliis garden, the love-j)i‘iuci- 
ple (the female) is at home; the immortal germs of individual 
constitution and character are deposited in the soul’s rich soil; the 
tendcrest buds ot affection spring forth ; and the gentle liorticiiltur;- 
ist watches and protects them day and night. The Mother under¬ 
stands, hov\ when., and wlicre, the youthful bud bursts forth; she 
understands tlio causes and locality of every thorn, that the unfold¬ 
ing flow'or of the. spirit has dcA eloped in the process of its blooming; 
and there is no hand so beautifully calcidatod to keep those thorns 
from injuring the surrounding and clustering blossoms, jis the hand 
of the gentle ifot lier. With tenderness, she removes and destroys 
the weeds, (or errors,) which may be found in the wide-spread gar¬ 
den she so carefully tends; she supports and defends the weak plant 
from the storms and. tempests of passion and society-—and her field 
of labor breathes forth'the delightful f. agrance of tenderness and 
affection. The tender Mother employs the choicest instrumentali 
tif.',s in developing each individual, and her garden bears no evi- 
,dence of violence, no traces of impetuosity. But the less gentle 
ami stern Father would trample upon tlie tender plants, violently 
pluck the thorns away, and employ heavy and unsuitable imple¬ 
ments in cultivating the youthful mind; and then, in the place of 
gentleness, tenderness, and affoction^iere would be developed com- 
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bativeness, resistance, and grossness—^and tbe young plant would 
grow up rank and unbeautiful. 

But it is said, tfiat Woman is too tender, too forgiving, too weak 
and undecisive, to impart to children correct liabits of thought, 
desire, and action. It is asserted that Woman spoils children, and 
causes them to out-grow the bounds of correct discipline, and I 
must acknowledge that this is sometimes true; but how clouded 
must bo those perceptions which can not recognize the causes Oi 
tliis weakness in female family government! Elsewhere, I have 
said that Woman does not understaiid herself any more than she is 
etunprelicnded by Man. There arc Rights of Woman which she 
th>c,s not claim of Man, because she is generally ignorant of her 
natural attractions, mission, and demands ; but I am impressed to 
inform her of her just claims upon society, and assist her to procure 
them. 

First: Woman builds the foundation-walls of society—this, her 
position and her organization impel and compel her to do—and, 
therefore, she needs to be educated in the peculiarities of h<^r posi¬ 
tion ; she needs to bo informed that, naturally and philosophically 
considered, the female element is constituted Avholly of divine Lo\'c— 
that she is an embodiment of the Love Principle ;—she needs to be 
informed that True MaiTiagc is the most divine, sacred, and eternal 
of all relations into which the human and immortal Soul enters ;— 
she needs to be informed that True Marriage consists in, and is 
developed, not by flattery, passion, persona#charms, age, wealth, 
education or perpetual deception,—^but that a true Union, a true 
oneness of Soul, is developed by an internal affinity, by the interior 
and eternal Law of Association ;—she needs to be informed that 
the consequences of True Marriage are of everlasting duration—that 
<.n'cry Spirit receives an immortal organization from birth, ])crfect or 
imperfect according to the direction and structure originally im¬ 
parted to tlie body and mind; and she needs to be educated in 
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these things,—^not by stratagem, by intrigue, or by a sacrifice of 
natural and true modesty,—but she should be enlightened in them 
by> some paternal companion, or congenial Teacher, who is sound in 
pure philosophy and true religion. 

Let the rising generation be thus instructed, and those females 
who receive, and act upon this philosophy of human improvement, 
will impart it to their offspring; and, at least, such, among Women, 
uould no more be accused of “ spoiling children,”—nor complained 
of, as wanting in energetic culture of the gardens of childhood, or 
of l>eing too lenient in their watchful care of the tender plants and 
beautiful flowers. 

1 come noAv to consider Woman, in her second sphere of action, 
viz.—in the Family Si)here. According to the organization iind 
education of the female spirit will be the home she presents to her 
husband and children; and I think it Avill not bo denied that a 
Man is generally a representative of the kind of home he calls his 
own. The female presence there^ is the Spirit of his life—the cen¬ 
tral spring of his joys and intellectual actions—and without her, 
Man is unrefined, wanting in gentleness and majesty. She displays 
a grace and case in the several departments of her vocation, and 
breathes forth from her boundless love an atmosphere, to inhale 
which, is purity, refinement and happiness. She manifests her 
heart in her works; and its gentle and varied pulstitions are felt 
throughout the veinsfUnd arteries of her household. Harmony in 
the family regulations devclcips harmony in each IndiAidual; 
because action and rc-action are the inevitable results of life and ani¬ 
mation. Home is a reality; and the reality has develojied the 
word which is wreathed with affectipns, potentialized by intenud 
attractions—the sweet word Home, which is Uext to IMotlier, on 
every tongue, and in every heart. 

The husband, after discharging the duties of the day, hastens to 
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receive the fond welcome, and ' meet the ready smile which beams 
upon the countenance, of his eternal companion,—-joyfully return¬ 
ing to the refreshing scenes, and peaceful rest, of the well developed 
home. 

The Child, become a Youth, desires to explore regions beyond 
the sphere of the sacred household attractions ; ho would travel,—^ 
the voyage is undciiakcu ; and after he has “ encompassed Sea and 
Land” to gratify the innate desire for tile new, and the beautiful, there 
is not a word in human language, not an impression upon his s])irit, 
so dear and omnipotent as the word and thought of home. 

Going from' "home is productive of sadness ; returning home is 
delight and joy. Happy arc they Avho, because of their harmony 
and freedom of Soul, can not depart from home,"always carrying it 
with them, being, in themselves, the very essence and elements of 
its constitution. 

The. Poet, the Philosopher, the Artisan, and the Legislator, are 
alike dependent upon the beauties and harmonies of home for inspi¬ 
ration and power. Tire works and influences of these minds, are 
linked and measured by the blessings and spiritualizing influences 
which the female breathes forth in their Home. 

Woman is a spirit of Love,—she is a Revelation of refinement, of 
grace, and' of beauty. She jmssesses the power of rendering the 
local habitation of her husband and children a representation of 
paradise, and of illustrating to the world a beautiful Heaven upon 
earth. ' 

But it is said that Woman is obstinate in her firmness, self-willed, 
determined to have her own way—that she breeds discord and dis¬ 
turbance in every j^art of the house—that she makes home, and all 
its constituents, unbeautiful a:nd unhappy, and I must confess that, 
in too many cases,'this is true; but there are causes for these anom¬ 
alies and contradictions which the Rulers of society would do well 
to heed. Woman has Rights which she should demand of society, 
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because the family over wliich she presides is tbe foundation of tbe 
Social Structure, and she therefore needs, and may claim, to be edu¬ 
cated in the duties of life, or rather in the nature and extent of the 
Mission which Deity designed her to perfoim; she needs to be dis¬ 
abused of the enslaving conviction that merely “keeping bouse” 
and “bringing up children,” are duties which the law compels her 
to, according to the letter of the “marriage contract;” she needs 
to be informed that her Mission is a sublime and universal one— 
that she is to jieople, not oniy the Earth, but all the S])iritual 
Spheres and lleavens; she needs to be informed that firmness and 
determination arc indispensable to the prdmpt aud faithful dis¬ 
charge of her duties—that harmony may be established in the 
Childhood Sphere and in the Home, so that the husband and the 
children may reciprocate the same, to her Soul and to Society ;^^e 
needs to be in the j)ossession of a 2 >ermanent, and Spirit-inspiiing 
residence, and to be situated in the midst of good and elevating 
scenery; she needs, and may claim, to be enlightened upon these 
subjects, and to be well and happily situated in her marriage, in her 
m!it(irnal, atid in her domestic relations—^let this justice be done 
her, and then Woman will no longer be accused of the disposition 
to create disturbance; nor will she be considered deficient in any of 
those spirituahzing and irresistible influences, which should consti¬ 
tute and pervade every department of the sacred household sphere, 
aud cast a halo over the holiness of hoine. 

I come now to consider Woman in the third Sphere of action, 
viz.—^in the Social Sphere. According to the organization, educa¬ 
tion, and situation of the Family, will be the structure and charac- 
teristics of Society ;• for Society is the highest, and widest circle of 
human life, in which the Love or female Principle is constitution¬ 
ally qualified to move, and exert a positive influence. It must not 
be disremembered that Woman builds Society by building the 
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foundation-walls of Cbildliood, (wliicli makes the individual,)—and 
also of tlie home, (which makes the husband ;) and thus it is that 
Society is the foundation of the National Superstructure, into which 
the. female Principle CMi not naturally and gracefully enter. But 
Society is the great Fort of female action and influence. There she 
breathes forth an atmosphere of fraternal love, and modifies the 
quality of that heavy and oppressive influence which ordinarily cir¬ 
culates among Men. The Tradesman, the Banker, the Commer¬ 
cial Changer, are kind, prompt, and courteous to each other, because 
of the indwelling S})irit of Fraternal-Love and refinement, which 
the Wife, the Mother, or the Sister, unconsciously and spontane¬ 
ously impress upon the sterner Sox. 

Woman naturally sheds abroad upon the world of Mind, a 
warmth of Spirit which soothes, enlivens and develops the better 
nature in the soul of the strayed wanderer, and in the darkened 
heart of the midnight assassin; and the boldest and most courageous 
Warrior, or Highwayman, will sheathe his blood-red saber at the 
gentle signal of the female Spirit. Her gentleness and tenderness 
enchant; and her hand acts like a magic wand upon the Sj^irit of 
the strong Man and the Barbarian. She imparts, from the inmost 
recesses of her love, a spiritualizing and beautifying magnetic influ¬ 
ence, which alike subdues and captivates the mind. The noble 
Poco/mnto5Klefended the fiillen guest, by standing between him and 
the ferocious Savages; she sent forth into their enraged souls a vol¬ 
ume of love and sympathy, which ^calmed the storm of passion, and 
charmed enmity into friendship. The gentle power of Woman over 
man is beautifully illimitable and incalculable. The primitive history 
contains many numerous illustrations of this truth. The beautiful 
Delilah was the only power the Philistines could employ by which 
to overcome their direful and mighty enemy. Samson would yield 
to no one but Delilah. And Holofernos could be subdued only by 
his fair and captivating visitor,—the firm and determined Judith. 

17* 
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National histories have immortalized the names of several females, 
whose internal power and. pure accomplishments, have performed 
_ almost miracles upon the minds of Heroes and Barbarians. 

A constant association wath pure and cultivated Woman is one 
of the most powerful causes of the development of sympathy, mo¬ 
rality and rfiligion. Religious denominations consider the female 
character an indispensable element in their combinations ; the cler¬ 
gymen influence men by first incorporating the female princij)le into 
their church organizations. Two-thirds of the Men, great and 
small, are led to that church which the female prefers; and, for 
various rcjisons, there are but few who would like to venture to pur¬ 
sue a different course. 

There are emanations of warmth and purity from Woman’s soul, 
whifili ■ penetrate, more or less, every heart in being; and where. 
these emanations are felt, and this penetration experienced, there 
dwells something of that sublime influence Avhich Angels impart to 
one another in higher spheres. The beautiful accomplishments ot 
the female mind act correspondingly upon the opposite Sex; the 
natural and innate tendency of the female spirit to culti^'ate the 
arts, to beautify the person, to augment the power of fiiscination, to 
awaken music, to dance, and to adorn the power of motion by 
melting her grace into poetry,—all this acts correspondingly upon 
the masculine Spirit, and thus Society is, or might be, rendercid oho 
vast circle of flowers and ornaments. 

But it is said that Woman is disposed to disturb the harmony 
of Society by petty contentions,—that whole neighborhoods are 
confused and disconcerted by the pusillanimity and cupidity of Wo¬ 
men,—that they will defame each other’s character, and generate 
ill-will and jealousies, whenever and wherever they can,—that they 
will dress their persons, and superficially ornament their minds, in 
order to deceive and debase the youthful and weak members of So- 
ei(}ty;—^thus Solomon admonishes the reader “ not to enter the housa 
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pf the strange Womanand it is asserted that, from tlie “ beautc' 
ous Eve,” to the hoarding-school miss o^ the present century. Wo¬ 
man has caused war, dissensions, and disturbances, both Social and 
National; and that she is, in fact, the most uncontrollable creature 
with which man is compelled to contend. 

Tins statement is partially true; but there are causes for all-this 
feminine deformity and imperfection, which it would be well for 
li.(_‘formers, and Legislators, to understand and remove. Woman 
has Lights to demand; she needs to be instructed that her Mission 
extends to the threshold of National Government; for that govern¬ 
ment will be a representative of her situation and iurtuenec; she 
should be informed that she is not an inferior ingredient in the Con¬ 
stitution of humanity; she should be taught that her angelic en- 
do^yments, and immortal qualifications, Avere not given to her as 
toys are to children; that she is not to bo insulted Avith flattery, 
deceived by false attention, enslaved by heartless promises; that 
she is no man’s superior, nor his i])ferior, or slave—but that she is 
his eternal Companion—the Spirit of God in the majestic form ; she 
needs to be informed that upon her Constitution—Education—Sit¬ 
uation, depend the harmony of the Individual, the harmony of the 
Family, the harmony of Society,—and, consequently, the harmony 
of Nations universally; she needs to be informed that the destiny 
of the Lace is in her hand, and that the Sympathy, the Virtue, the 
Refinement, and the Elevation of every individual is dependent up¬ 
on her heart, her mind, her philosophy, licr actions. But that she 
may accomplish her mission. Woman must claim her Rights, and 
demand of man the following: 

1. A Just representation of her interests. 

2. A ffood matrimonial relation. 

3. A complete education. 

4. A harmonious loeal and social situation. 

6. Counsel, not commands; admiration, not flattery. 
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6. Honor, not patronage; pure wisdom, not its semblance or 
counterfeit. 

It is not consistent with the question under consideration, to sug¬ 
gest the ways and means whereby these Rights can be secured to Wo¬ 
man ; but, I think, the enlightened and accomplished Lady, atid the 
true and intelligent Gentleman, can not but perceive that, inasmuch 
as Woman is the builder of the foundation of Nations, she should 
be furnished with sound and pure materials as a kind of compensa¬ 
tion for the work she performs in the hearts of men, and in the gar¬ 
dens of God. • 

The progressive state and estimation of Woman in the world may 
be seen in the following synopsis: 

In Savagism, she is an idolized slave; 

In Barbarism, she is regarded as a domestic Chattel; 

In Patriarchalism, she is an acknowledged Influence; 

In Civilisra, she is a reasoning Ornament; 

In Republicanism, she is a principle of Love. 

To the harmonious individual, the Ago of Republicanism has 
■Jready arrived; but, when ho looks himself, ujion Society 

Jind the World, he sees Man and Woman in every possible situa- 
ison and stage of developihent, on their way uj) the mount of hu- 
j;nan progress, like scattered monuments in the j)ath, marking the. 
distance. ‘ Some are just emerging from Savagism, some from Bar¬ 
barism,' some from Patriarchalism; but only a few have reached the 
summit of Civilization, which is the vestibule of Repubheanism ! 

Let this truth be impressed, Und remembered, that Female Ele¬ 
vation, and consequent Liberty, are the natural concomitants, and 
the inevitable results, of sod^ re-organisation, and of a universal 
RepuHican Government. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRUE MARRIAGE. 


The principles of matrimonial association are universal and e 
nal. The Law of association or affinities develops the true relation 
which subsists between one atom or individual and another; and 
the corresponding association of the particles or spirits thus drawn 
together, is an outward expftssion of true marriage. 

TJie Law of Conjugal Union is first represented in the structure 
of the Divine Mind; next in his»inconceivable relations to the Uni¬ 
verse. The essential elements of the Divine Mind are embodied in 
the form of Love, and his Celestial attributes are embodied in the 
form of Wisdom. As I have elsewhere said, Love is a female, and 
Wisdom is a male, principle; those in their divine relation and 
unity, generate the whole universe of matter and mind. The sub¬ 
sequent manifestations of this divine matrimonial relation are less 
sublimely grand and perfect, but not less demonstrative and unmis- 
takeable. In the natural elements are coiTesj)onding exhibitions of 
true marriage. Electricity indicates positive and negative rela,tions; 
magnetism is the male or positive principle, and electricity is the 
female or n%ative principle. The atmosphere is constructed upon 
the same principles: Oxygen is ihe fi^le, and Nitrogen the male. 
Water, also, is thus made; Oxygen is the female, and Hydrogen 
the male; and between them life, nourishment, atmosphere, an 
kindred elements, are generated and evolved. 

There is a beautiful matrimony between particles in chemical 
rompositions;—they seek out and ultimately associate with one an¬ 
other. Plants are congenial in the same manner; and so are the 
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various classes and species of organizatio^idn the animal kingdom. 
To the outward searcher after truth, I wou^d recommend an inves- 
ticration iiito the marvelous revealmeiits of the sciences of Chemis- 
try, Botany, Zoology, and Ornithology; because these various de¬ 
partments of inquiry furnish incalculahlo examples and confirma¬ 
tions of the heauties of true marriage. 

As is the Divine Mind, so are the ultimate productions of Na- 
lllll^e—his cliildren ! ‘ 

Every individual, ahstractlj/ considered, is an emliodiment and 
representation of Love and Wisdom. The elements of the human 
soul arc organized* into an image of Love or Life, and the attributes 
of intelligence are unfolded into an ii*igc of Wisddih, or Guardian 
l^ower. Therefore every human soul is constructed upon male and 
female principles; the maU\& positive, and the female is negative. 

But each and every individual, considered relatively, is not Love 
and Wisdom alone and complete within himself or herself, but is 
only one of these principles, and hence experiences an affinity for 
its apparently opposite or dissimilar self. It is when, and onhj 
when, an individual realizes its dependence upon another indi\ idual, 
that sensations of loneliness, dissatisfaction, discontent, and incom¬ 
pleteness unfold themselves in the spirit. Congenial association is 
now loudly and imperatively demanded by the isolated and seeking, 
heart.' Heart calls to heart. The female is alone without her true 
companion; and the is alone without the female; the female 
is seeking for its Wisdom principle; and the male is seeking for its 
principle of Love. 

There is no happiness separate from true conjugal association. 
One spirit can not resist the attraction |o another spirit; it is sim¬ 
ply Wisdom searching for Love, or Love for Wisdom. It is not 
strange that the heart seeks its true associate; because when wo 
comprehend and realize the truth that the Deity, his universe, and 
the human soul, arc constructed and subsisting upon the principles 
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of male and female,—^^sitive and negative,—or Love and Wisdom, 
it is easy and natural to understand tlie attraction which the de¬ 
pendent Soul feels toward its true companion. It is Soul seeking 
for Soul,—Life for Life,—Love for Wisdom,—Spirit for^appiness. 
Yes, it is when the soul realizes its relation to, or dependence upon 
others, and especially its particulac dependence on one, that it be¬ 
gins to seek for itself. 

Conjugal-Love must be responded to by Conjugal-Love; else^e 
Spirit will be unhappy. The properly'unfolded female character is 
an embodiment of Love; and the male Siaractcr, when properly 
unfolded, is an embodiment of Wisdom. iThe female, being Love,, 
possesses within her soul the immortal springs of beauty and love¬ 
liness ; but if she is, by means of uncbutrollable circumstances and 
legal enactments, associated with a cbmj)anion whose powers and 
attributes are not suffidently great and noble, or kind and geiierous, 
to extract from her sentiments of continual respect and admiration, 
then will she most certainly manifest uneasiness and generate dis 
cord. It is depressing to scan the multitude of marriages which 
have ivsulted, from no higher causes than the infatuations of passion 
and evanescent personal charms,—of popularity, of individual posi¬ 
tion, the superficial accomplishments of education, the advantages 
of wealth and convenience,—or from the so fro(iuont coercion or 
incitement of accidental outer circumstances. In the world, every 
where are visible tbes« superficial and ej)hemeral marriages,—mar¬ 
riages ! did I say ?—No, not marriages, but worldly legalized at¬ 
tachments—legalized adulteries and bigamies; which not only dis¬ 
tract and d(iform, but arrest the development of beauty and happi¬ 
ness in, the thus enslaved Soul. 

Ti*ue marriages are natural, inevitable, harmonious and eternal! 
By the assistance of interior perception and comprehension, I was 
enabled to ascertain the glorious and consoling truth that eveiy 
spirit is 6om married ! Wlien I gaze upon an infiint, a youth, a 
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lonely individual, the voice of intuition and true philosophy says—. 
“that infant, that youth, that lonely individual, has some where.an 
eternal companion!” Therefore I perceive and understand that a 
meeting, a®a, in &c present state of society, a legal recognition of 
such companions are an outward expression of true marriage. And 
yet, no ceremony, no promise, no written or legalized agreement, can 
unite that which is internally and eternally ; nor can these so¬ 
lemnities unite that which is internally and eternally separated. If 
two are legally married, and if this outer expression of unity has. no 
other primary cause thjA'"|he fascinations of feature, the advantages 
of position or wealth, or the accident of circumstances, then is the- 
female unconsciously livi^pg with another Spirit’s companion j and 
so also is the male living in^erpetual violation of the law of Con- 
jugal Association; and con'^fuently both are rendered dissatisfied 
and unhappy. 

The best evidence that two individuals are not naturally and eter¬ 
nally, married, is that, by dwelling together, they generate discord,, 
discontent, disrespect, and unhappiness; and the best evidence that 
two are internally and etcraally married, is that, by dwelling to¬ 
gether, they generate harmony, respect, admiration, and content¬ 
ment, The laws of Nature, or God’s laws, are superior to human 
enactments and jurisprudential proceedings; yet, until mankind aro 
more refined and acquainted with the laws of mind and matter, we 
must submit to human legislation, and hunian laws must be per¬ 
mitted and obeyed; but herein is a great, and, at present, neces¬ 
sary evil which all should strive to understand and overcome; that 
human laws may be made no other than Divine; and then, not¬ 
withstanding the misapprehensipiiis and local transgressions of them 
which might, sometirnes occur, there would not exist one-tenth of 
thp discord, licentiousness, and unhappiness that now mar the face 
of humanity. 

Every individual is born married; every male and female,—every 
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Love and Wisdom,—^has a true and eternal companion. This mar¬ 
riage is solemnized by Supreme sanction, and is sanctified by An¬ 
gelic harmony. It depends not upon personal beauty, or education; 
neither u])on u’calth, position, situation, time, age, or?|^umstance; 
it is the spontaneous and inseparable conjunction of affinity with 
afiinity, principle with principle, and spirit with spirit. 

In reply to the question—“ Will all the individuals married in 
this life, continue to live together in the Spirit-W’’orld ?” I received 
the following vision : In England, in the city of London, I saw a 
gentleman undergoing the metamorphosis called death. He ’ha^ 
been for several years married to an uncongenial companion; thq^ 
had frequently and severely injured and insulted each other; and 
were quite dissimilar in their temperaments, habits, attractions, and 
desires. From the scene" of this i^jparture, my perceptions were 
directed to a dying Turkish lady, in, Constantinople, who, according 
to the Ejistern custom of polygamy, had been a favorite wife of the 
Sultan. The two deaths, or transformations, occurred at the same 
moment^and when the two spirits w^ere emancipated from the 
body, and from the superficial restrictions of society, they ascended— 
and by the irresistible attraction of conjugal or spiritual affinity, 
in accordance with the law of perfect spiritual adaptation,— 
they approached each other—and, rapturously embracing, man.* i. 
fested the fullest realization of the beautiful fact that they were 
eternally ONE. 

It is consoling to the enlightened philanthropist to imbibe and 
comprehend the truth, that a true conjunction of "iiouls is the inva¬ 
riable and inevitable consequence of a residence in the second 
Sphere, where deformities and injustices are overcome and forever 
exterminated. There is hut one only and true marriage; and it., 
is highly possible that the unfortunate individual who may have 
had several companions on earth, has' not yet met with the 'f^ 
sharer and associate of tiic spirit’s eternal joys and peregrinations. 
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That Spirit which is still seeking and praying for congenial com- 
panionship, should rest perfectly assured that it has somowhe^ a 
mate—somewhere an eternal associate! Life will not always he 
incomplete,Let the seeker remember this'; and, being already in 
principle joined to some true and faithful one, let the heart be glad; 
and let it realize, by means of anticipation, the final meeting, which, 
if circumstances and earnest desire do not consummate it on earth, 
will be inevitably developed, j»erfected, and confirmed in the higher 
country. And those who are unfortunately situated in their world¬ 
ly-legalized marriage relations—they should, also, rest in the sub¬ 
lime and unfailing assurance of eternal principles, that a due sepa¬ 
ration is in the future, a^^ihat a due meeting will be the issue of „ 
an Introduction into the Spil^-home. Perhaps the true companion 
has already gone before; if this be sp, it is altogether probable that 
the spirit remaining here will feel drawn toward the higher world, 
when searching for its companion. There is a holiness in this nat¬ 
ural and true marriage— which is a consequence of our being — an^ 
inevitable result of our own existence —that, when oncl^jonceived 
of by the heart and understanding, must make every spirit on earth 
rejoice; and insure purity and fmthfulness in that soul which wpuld 
live for the one whom God hath given, and “ keep itself unsp<^^j|; 
from the world.” 

Where the true union is enjoyed, there can not exist the slight¬ 
est cause of jealousy, of coldness, of estrang^ent, of disrespect, 
or alienation; for perfect and entire confidence wreathes every 
thought which ‘ the one entertaineth of the other; and by a com¬ 
mingling of their mutual love, the truly joined—the God-made 
ONE—can consume every unfriendly and discordant impulse which 
might arise in their undeveloped bosom. The Love-principle, or 
the female, is the actuating, the prompting, the life-giving portion 
of the eternal Oneness ; and the Wisdom-principle, or the male, is 
the governing, the guiding, and harmonizing portion; and thus the 
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Iwain arc one in essence and organization. Love, or the female,—■ 
with her immortal and impetuous springs of life, beauty, and ani¬ 
mation,—is, if unguided and unassociatcd with Wisdom, unspeaka¬ 
bly lonely, and very liable to misdirection; on the oM|r hand. Wis¬ 
dom,—or the male, with his immortal attribute of harmony and 
government,—^is, if unassociated with, and deprived of, the life-giv¬ 
ing elements oF^Love, a mere iceberg, a mere isolated oak, cold 
and unbeautiful. But these reflections are more properly connected 
with the consideration of the mission and influence of the male and 
female principle, or the fexes, which consideration may be found iuii; 
the previous chapter. 

The reader should be impressed with the conviction that the Law 
of Association, which moves alike the universe and the human soul, 
will determine and proclaim who ^ his, or her, true comj)anion. 
No clergyman, no testimony, no legalized contract, or record in 
Church or State, can determine.upon the proper conjugal associate, 

; nor develop.the everlasting affection which the spirit demands. The 
evidence'is wilhin. Search yourselves. If ye are truthfully mar¬ 
ried, then will ye havo^mutual or parallel attractions, corresponding 
desires, and similar constitutional tendencies; and where the one 
the other will go; and on earth, as in the higher spheres of 
existence, ye will have one home, one pur 2 )ose, one destiny, one God, 
and one religion. •. 

Where a union is perfect, there is no conflict; when Wisdom 
decides, love will respond. If a wife loves her companion, she 
will involuntarily keep his commandments, which to her arc wis¬ 
dom's ways; and if a husband loves his companion, ho will treat 
her not as an inferior, not as a, sijperior, not as one incapable of 
exercising reason; but he will honor and protect, and guide, and 
develop her indestructible sensibilities, and be to her a haven of 
vest. 

Every heart prays and pines for that holy and protecting lovo 
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which will not change, however varying may bo the vicissitudes of 
human life, but which strengthens ever, in sickness and in liealth, 
in youth and in maturity, in ])rosperity and in adversity, and wliich, 
while it strengthens, fails not to represent those noble and beautiful 
qualities of the soul which distinguish the sexes and characterize 
the stronger Man, and gentler Woman ; and this distinction must 
be marked and perpetual in order to experience'file blessings con¬ 
sequent upon the existence of perpetual love and honor, one toward 
the other. 

The true marriage is first Natural, theiFSpiritual, tlien Celestial, 
in its progressive growth. And the eternally conjoined have an 
unfailing evidence of their (^stiny by experiencing a continually un- 
• folding love for one another, which grows stronger and stronger as 

•' ‘‘a''', 

they pursue life’s path and hear the Spirit-Home. But here let it 
be iin]>ressed, tliat with some on the earth, misundersttiiidings may 
occur, and, by their fearful and invidious influence, even the truly 
married may be moved to separate on the way, until they arrive 
where misunderstandings can not exist. These misapprehensions 
may proceed from the dissimilarity of individual education, or from’ 
liabit and acquired superficial desires; but from whatever outer 
cause they may arise, search ye within; and, if ye arc conscious of 
entei-taining a living and growing affection for the offending spirit, 
strive to extinguish all differences and unfriendliness instantaneously 
by a mutual flash of that love which is immortel. 

The human Soul is capable of inconceivable expansion; its sen-, 
sibilities are pure and almost immeasurable.' The female Spirit 
feels. a boundless, undfminishable love; the male is conscioiis of a 
high and insurmountable wisdom; and these embodied principles 
, irresistibly pee]^ and implore the presence of one another. To every 
individual, its counterpart—the one most loved—is the j>urest, the 
greatest, and the most beautiful, of all human beings; others may 
be beautiful and attractive, and may possess in reality many more 
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accomplishments; but (o the lover, the one beloved is the most beau¬ 
tiful ; because there is felt an inwrought adaj)tation of desire to de¬ 
sire, impulse to impulse, organization to organization, Soul to SouU 
This philusophy of marriage is that which angels know—-the only 
true marriage, which originated with the Divine Mind; which is 
sometiiiK^s propheticall}’ or incipieutly indicated on the earth ; which 
is enjoyed in all spheres of angelic and seraphic life; and which is 
spontaneoasly established by the sublime Law of Association that 
conjugally unites Atom to Atom, Spirit to Spirit, Angel to Seraph, 
and God to the Universe ! 

These principles of matrimonial association are, to the spiritually 
enlightened, altogether self-evident, chaste, and exalting; and it 
seems almost like “an act ojf supererogation,” to venture the addi¬ 
tion of a single thought with reference to the daily application of 
these principles to mankind. Nevertheless, u])on reflection, a prac¬ 
tical ajiplication of these truths is greatly to be desired, and a few 
suggestions concerning it are here deemed wisdom. 

In the first place; a femah^, in seeking her congenial associate, 
should, particularly and especially, desire a companion with social, 
moral, and intellectual qualifications adequate to the position of 
friend, counselor, protector, lover, and governor, llcr affections 
should not be purchased wjlh gold and glittering ornaments ; she 
should not fix her thoughts upon personal beauty, and her affections 
upon rich possessions, that fade away in the “ trial hourbut* let 
the purity and permanency of mind-^the fullness ^nd congeniality 
of soul—be the foundation of her attachment, and she will never 
repent the “ hour of marriage,” too many arc compelled to do 
after having yielded themselves up to some external fescination oi^ 
excitement, and thus secured to themselves a rudimental life-time 
of sadness and misery. 

An d it is veiy wTong to enter upon the marriage stale early in 

18* 
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life. This is a sad error of American women. The joy, beauty 
and perfections of the female character are naturally developed in 
maturer years; but, owing to the general encouragements to pre- 
cocious development and the unchaste and improper marriages 
which result from such eneouragements, tlie female is usually de¬ 
pressed^ perplexed^ and loaded with maternal cam, at a period when 
youth should be allowed its full and perfect development. 

It is my impression that a physiological law will be unfolded tc 
'man, calculated to suggest ^d regulate the period when marriagt 
is aloiK! chaste and righteous. I anxiously await the discovery and 
.a))plication of this principlcr '' Meanwh^ the male should seek the 
female with the most pure’and unselfish motives—the principle of 
an internal affinity should alone actuate him in his desires for a 
conjugal companion. There is no security, no probability of happi¬ 
ness, separate from principle. The indwelling consciousness of right, 
in-every mind, can not be violated with impunity.' Insensibility 
may be induced with opiates or alcohol, and the dictates of con¬ 
science may be silenced with a succession of physical excitements; 
but when the body will no longer yield to opiates or diversion, then 
comes the “tug of war” in the soul. The slightest impression of 
wrong doing comes boldly up before the imperial court of con¬ 
science, every unholy thought is a prisoner before the reason, and 
thus every man experiences the legitimate consequences of his sins 
against the Holy Ghost, which can not be forgiven by any person 
or principle, but only outlived by a righteous life. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MORAL FREEDOM. 

Is Man a Free Agent ? 

It is impossible to calculate tbe innumerable evil consequences 
which have proceeded from an or the good that may 

flow from a negative^ decision of the question under present con¬ 
sideration. It lies at the foundations of social re-organization. It 
is a fundamental and indispensable question in theology; and I am 
perfectly aware that the whole'Christian .i^perstructure is suspended 
or sustained by the confidently asserted and supposed truth that 
man is a free agent. It is maintained, by the so styled orthodox 
portion of Christendom, that original sin is a consequence of man’s 
personal freedom; hence the great sustaining pillars of the Christian 
religion—Original sin, Atonement, Faith, and Regeneration—stand 
upon the alleged truth of man’s individual and moral freedom. 

' Acknowledging the truthfulness of this theological hypothesis, 
clergymen teach their congregations that each individual possesses 
the power to decide upon, and eternally fix, his future' position and 
character; that he can choose between good and evil; follow God 
or Baal; tread the broad road or narrow path; and secure to him¬ 
self a permanent residence in hell or in heaven, as he wills. Upon 
the foundation of individual free agency, also, rests the entire sys¬ 
tem of past and present jurisprudence—the system of merit and 
demerit—praise and blame—rewards and punishments. Impan- 
neled juries render t^ei.v verdicts; statesmen legislate their rules of 
government; and kings command their subjects upon the supposed 
truth of the freedom of the human will. Tlius it is evident that a 
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vast variety of relations and proceedings have their support and 
justification only on the assumption that the Human Will is un¬ 
qualifiedly fifce and unrestrained. 

The profoundest and most spiritually illuminated minds have 
gravely affirmed and argumentatively defended this question. It 
is astonishing to trace through human history the mighty phalanx 
of intellects which have rallied their forces in defense of what they 
conceived to he the tru|h of individual freedom. But notwith¬ 
standing this formidable array of oriental authorities, and of scho¬ 
lastic disquisitions and decisions, upon this cardinal question in 
canonical tlu'ology, I am nevertheless impressed to enter the field 
agfiinst them, and demonstrate the fallacy of their decisions, by 
proving (as far as a negative is susceptible of proof) that man is, 
in every possible sense, S being of^ necessi ty—a dep endin g and 
n ecessa r y part o f the uni versal Whol e. 

Man enjoys a twofold relation to the universe; there exists a 
physical and a spiritual relation ; the physical relation is the con¬ 
nection which subsists between the body and external nature, to 
elements and objects, time and space; and the spiritual relation is 
the conjunction which subsists between the mind and internal 
Nature—or to purity, to truth, to justice and to Deity, 

We will now examine the question. Is man physically a Free 
Agent? more minutely. 

Unconsulted, unsolicited, and unable to change or improve itself, 
the human organization is introduced to physical nature ; and by 
the provisions of parental love it is nourished and developed ; but 
without food, air, light, heat, and exercise, the individual would 
disorganize and cease to exist as a physical being. This statement 
is S(?lf-evid6ul^ true and incontrovertible. 

The question jBnder investigation commences at this point, I 
presume it is distinctly evident to every philosophical intellect, that 
if the individual is n free agent, his freedom would exist prior to hia 
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natural birth. . If tlie mind is intrinsically free—if it is totally 
independen,^ unrestrained, uninfluenced, untrainineled by any 
object, element, or circumstance in physical nature,—then would 
the individual be qualified to select, from the va$f system of Nature, 
his own anatomy, his own cerebral structure, his own temperament 
and organic powers. But is tliis a truth ? Nay; there is an 
infinite contrariety of physical organizations, eacli representing the 
various elements, objects, and influences which liave acted upon^ or. 
entered mio, and diversified, the respective constitutions of their 
immediate progenitors. I think it will be conceded that no being 
is possessed of the. ability or liberty to direct the formation of hi^ 
own body, and consequently thatfat least in this respect, man is a • 
c reat ure of necessity. 

The beautiful and acknowledged sciences of anatomy, physiology, 
and phrenology, demonstrate the absolute dependence of the body 
upon surrounding elements and circumstances. I£ man is physic¬ 
ally in a state of freedom, it would be absurd for any individual to 
remain with a black skin, with a defective cranium, with a weak 
physiological structure; because ho could, and probably would, 
change and improve these peculiarities of his organization, when 
and as he desired; and he would not, supposing him to be in a 
state of physical freedom, be under the necessity of breathing the 
air to sustain life, of eating material substances to preserve bodily 
strength, of deposing to refresh and restore organic and muscular 
vigor; but he could, by simply willing to do so, exist without 
breathing, eating, or sleeping. Surely, all tins is plain truth and 
simple. 

Probably, the impression that man exists in a state of freedom 
has arisen from a highly superficial and unphilosophical vicw of hi? ; 
apparent independence of nature; and, also, froni the incontro¬ 
vertible fact that he .is very superior to every other organization 
which is related to the subordinate kingdoms in the material crear 
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tion. With regard to man’s independence of nature, I feel im* 
pressed to remark, that he is as much, hut no more, independent 
of the vast organization of matter and mind, which constitutes 
Nature, as are th® hii'ds in the air, the fish in the sea, the ani¬ 
mals on the earth, and th.e electrical elements of the universe, which 
seemingly play at will in the firmament. The discerning mind 
can not but acknowledge, that the four temperaments—^the nervous, 
bilious, sanguine, and lymphatic—give to different individuals 
'various and distinctive peculiarities ; and that some organizations 
are influenced jdeasurably by heat, others unpleasantly; some 
persons are strengthened and gladdened by cold, while others are, 
by the same influence, physically debilitated and mentally de-^ 
pressed. In truth, when jicpnsidcred with reference to his physical 
relations to universal Nature, it is impossible to escape the con¬ 
viction, that man is constantly subjected to material influences 
over which he can exercise no absolute control. Hence the con¬ 
clusion is legitimate and inevitable, that man is dc'pendent upon all 
nature for his subsistence and existence; and that ho is perpetually 
and recii>rocally, so to speak, both the subject and master of the 
various objects, elements, and causes by which he is constantly 
surrounded. 

There is a kind of independence, based upon, or growing out of, 
human individuality; and, in this sense (which is at best abstract) 
every thing-ratom, flower, man, and nature—enjoys* a species oi 
personality and independence ; but abstract reasoning and observa¬ 
tion are quite unwarrantable, because they are not in accordance 
with the views which nature every where presents. Nature never 
presents one thing as independent of all other things. No; there 
is not a pebble, a plant, an animal, nor a human being, which has 
not had ^and relations. Nature represents hemelf as one 

great insejyarahle whole ; which whole is composed of innumerable 
parts and particulars; which parts are essential to, and dependent 
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upon, one another—and throughout this stupendous, inseparable 
wliole, there^ife no absolute independence. Yet parts give rise 
to what we term individuality —first, from their peculiar constitu¬ 
tion ; secondly, from the quality and magnitude of the influence 
they are discovered to exert upon other parts an^ personalities. 
For instance,—there is a manifest individuality and apparent inde¬ 
pendence in the male and female structure—the dissimilarity 
l>et\vcen the two structures is the cause of the personality; and 
their personality is determined by their different actions and influ 
ence; but they can not exist independent of one auoUier, nor of the 
innumerable elements and means of nourishment which surround 
them in nature. 

The law of gravitation, of attractiqjgj; of cohesion, will never 
change ; and, notwithstanding the alle^lM' freedom of the human 
Avill, a man or an api)lc will alike fall, #|^^ld they be suddenly 
disengaged from any elevated position above the earth’s surface. 
And it is coming to be seen and acknowledged that, that which is 
physically and scientifically true can not be morally and theolog¬ 
ically fal^e; that is to say, in Truth there is no antagohism, for 
God is Truth and unchangeable! But there proceeds from the 
individuality and influence of every tlpng (jxistiug, a kind of re¬ 
sponsibility or expectation ; and this responsibility, or expectation, 
is summed up in the simple statement, that we cxj)cct or require 
of every thing a continual manifestation or representation of its 
characteristic power and abilities. Thus, we expect (and, therefore,. 
require) certain odors from the violet, the rose, the strawberry, and 
the jieach; and this is the kind of responsibility which all indi\id- 
ualities should be expected to sustain ; but when w'C come to man, 
we are seldom disposed to manifest the same degree of rationality 
and justice. '. . 

Owing to the erroneous assumptions of theolo^ans, on the free¬ 
dom of man, the Church and the State hold every individual almost 
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equally responsible for his actions. In order to illustrate the dif- 
fcrent degrees of physical freedom, and consequent r5^onsibility, I 
desire to direct the reader’s attention to the simple meiasurement of 


physical strength, as illustrative of the great dissimilarity of personal 
power and capacity. 

Joux, in consequen.ic of a defective arrangement in his tempera¬ 
mental and organic systems, can raise from the earth only fifty 
vounds ; and should he will to raise inoro than the above Aveight, 
it nevertlieless would be imjjossiblo for liim to do so. 

James, in consequence of having inherited the pdsscssion of a 
more perfect muscular and organic system, can raise from the 


earth ojic hundred pounds. 


Joseph, having received fr'om his progenitors a still more perfect 
organization, can raise iteio hundred pounds ; and 

Henry, in consequence of his more harmonious constitutional 
jAowers, can raise three hundred pounds. 


But neither of these individuals are capable of raising a greater 
weight, though they should strive to exercise what the unphilo- 
sophical class of minds term Free Will. The discorniqg int<;l]<;c^ 
will readily perceive, that John deserves no more blame for having 
a weak body, than docs U^nry deserve y^raise for the ])osscs^on of 


a strong one. Tliey neither directed the formation of their own 
organizations, nor the bestowrnent of that physical strength, the 
measure of which is thus determined. Hence, wc should expect 
Vom each one just that which is ascertained to bo his constitutional 


power; and nothing more on the fallacious supposition that tho* 
mind is endowed with a perfectly free will. 


The truth is simply this; Man did not make his own organiza¬ 
tion, temperament, nor vital powers; and consequently, in this 
relation, at least, I think it will be conceded, that man is not a 
creator, but a creature —^that he is not a master, but etiHrmnistance, 
Therefore, just in proportion to man’s constitutional powers and 
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qualifications, is he capable of thinking, acting, and influencing; 
and I think , the generous and expansive intellect will perceive and 
acknowledge, that Man naturally and spontaneously requires of 
Nature what she seems to expett from him—thus making their 
dependence and responsibility equally a matter of unqualified 
necessity. For instance, John can lift from the earth no more than 
ffty pounds, which describes and measures his sphere or circle of 
comparative freedom, and hence he requires of Nature a continual 
contribution of air, lyater, heat, nourishment, &c., just in proportion 
to Ills constitutional ability to reciprocate the favor. On the other 
hand, Henry can raise from the earth three hundred pounds, which 
also describes and measures his sidiere or circle of comparative free 
agency, and he also requires of Nature a corresponding supply of 
air, nourishment, and other means of subsistence. In still plainer 
language, every man should be expected to fill the measure of his 
own capacity; and every man should give to, and require of. 
Nature (and mankind is a part of Nature) physical support in pro¬ 
portion to his constitutional wants and powers. It will bo seen 
that Henry can perform more than John, and consequently the 
former requires more in return; but both individuals are equally 
creatures, causes, and clrciwistances ; and there will ever bo a cor¬ 
respondence between the eftects, which intrinsic and extrinsic causes 
produce upon them, and the effects Avhich they develop iqjon and 
among the individuals and circumstances by which they are sur¬ 
rounded. 

I come noAV to consider the “ free agency” of the human mind in 
its superior relations—that is, as I have already said, its relations 
to Purity, Truth, Justice, and Deity. 

It has been shown that man, as a physical being, has no absolute 
and unconditional freedom in his will or movements; and I am 
fully persuaded that the philosophical understanding will readily and 
cheerfully concede the ])roposition, that that which is physically 
19 
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and scientijically true., can not he spiritually and theologically false / 
for the universQ is one inseparable whole, without antagonisms, 
without contradiction, and without the least possible shade of actual 
inconsistency. 

Concerning the terms, “ Free Agent,” a few remarks are deemed 
necessary. On reflection, I think it will appear evident to the 
reader’s mind, that the terms involve a positive contradiction.* 
According to the highest and most popular authorities in philolog¬ 
ical research,—w'hose definitions of words are usually received as 
correct,—the term “ Agency,” can not bo employed (insistently, in 
connection with the word “ Free,” as these terms are used by theo¬ 
logians. Sir William iJlackstone understands the term “ Agency,” 
jk? appropriate to the position of any individual who acts, or per¬ 
forms business, for another; hence, it is proper to apply this term 
to the occupation of a factor, a deputy, a minister, or to the busi¬ 
ness of an attorney; but it is a positive absurdity to employ the 

term “Free,” in the same connection. If an individual is an agent 

* • 

—^if he hold^i an agency —^he is necessarily transacting business for 
another ; and it certainly will appear evident, tliat, should a man 
be thus engaged, he is not a free, but a hound agent; such a man 
is acting for another, and not for himself. Tuasmuch, therefore, as 
these terms are inconsistent with an understanding and solution of 
the (juestion under present examination, it is proper to investigate 
and analyze the proposition in a new and more philosophical form, 
i Is it true that man 1ms absolute freedom of the ivill ? 

By freedom of the toill, theologians, and all who are de\'otcd to 
the mythological theology of modern days, understand that an 
individual has, from the moment ho arrives at the age of discretion 
and responsibility, concentrated in himself a power whereby he can. 
become the 'Supreme ruler of his own instincts, propensities, im¬ 
pulses, and movements ; that he can love or hate, act or rest, pre¬ 
serve and destroy, just as he internally wills to do; and that he can' 
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develop good or evil, truth or falsehood,* heaven or hell, as,’when, 
and whore he desires. I trust no earnest disciple of mythological 
theology, (such as is proclaimed from popular pnlpits throughout 
Europe and America,) will venture to accuse me of misrepresenting 
their definition of free agency; because it can not be denied that 
clergymen suppose the human soul invested with the power of 
selecting, at any time, whopj,, it will follow—God, or the Devil! 
T have already said that the supposed truthfulness of the theological 
assertion, that man has an absolute “ free will,” is the thread, by 
which the whole system of unphilosophical theology is suspended 
in the sacerdotal atmosphere. In other words, it is the only foun¬ 
dation whereon rests the entire theological superstructure, whoSe 
towering, but trembling, turrets are visible in our land, sending, 
their discordant and lifeless proportions high up in the air— 
shutting out, so to speak, the broad light of heaven from the soul’s 
aspiring gaze. Almost every sect in Christendom admits that the 
Moncment was instituted as a means, whereby mankind might 
escape the otherwise* everlasting effects, consequent*upon tho’com- 
mission of the “Original Sin and yet, at the same time, this 
identical Atonement was intended by the Divine Being, who, 
clergymen say, instituted it, to operate as a moans of satisfying the 
infinite demands of eternal justice, which have been infringed by 
the disobedience of the first human pair. 

The intelligent reader—he who does not consult superficial and, 
po})ular authorities, but the sublime and everlasting teachings of 
Nature, Reason, and Intuition—such a reader need not be informed, 
that all these cardinal principles in theology are wholly and un¬ 
qualifiedly erroneous. Even the doctrine of there havdng been ^ 
any period in the earth’s dark and mysterious history, a “ first 
human pair,” sounds to the ear of a geologist like the tale of an 
Egyptian priest. But how transcendently absurd are the supposi¬ 
tions of clergymen, respecting the higher consequences of man’s 
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having in his p^sessioh a free, imtramraeled Avill! It was thflr' 
supposed freedom of the JVtll Avliich caused the fabled angel to ’ 
make war in heaven ; and, according to the celebrated Pollok, it is 
the power, which, by being impiously exercised, peoples the innu¬ 
merable caverns of Hell. This impressive and orthodox poet 
affirms that— 

“ Each has his conscience, ea^^ his reason, will. 

And understanding, for himself to search. 

To choose, reject, believe, consider, act.” 

Tliis affirmation I am impressed to consider a complete generaliza¬ 
tion of the belief of nearly till the sects in Christendom. 

, The opinion entertained by the most advanced believers. in 
oriental mythology, (or popular theology,) and literature, is, that 
Man is born on a middle ground, being especially inclined to 
neither goodness nor righteousness; that he occupies an interme¬ 
diate position between holiness and wickedness—^having the be¬ 
queathed ability to select his associations, to refuse the evil alid 
choose the goo'd, or, vice versa, to reject the good and choose the 
evil. And by the most advanced believers in oriental mythology, 

I do not mean the /orfy sects that have arisen from the five 
hundred different and conflicting versions of the Bible, since the 
publication of the sacred canon, but I mean the three grand divi¬ 
sions of protestantism, viz., Calvinism, Methodism, and Sweden- 
borgianism. These sects imbibe and advocate the opinion, tliat 
man is situated, intermediately, between yood and evil ; that ho 
has the power to reject the one or the other; and, that man tlius 
determines his own eternal character, destiny, and situation in the 
world beyond the grave. ^ 

Justified by the impression that there is but a very little pure 
reasoning among men, I will, without bestowing any more attention 
upon the speculations of clergymen and sectarians, with regard to 
this subject, proceed to consider the popular doctrines of “freo 
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agencyand I desire the reader to open Lis ^derstanding, and 
be exceedingly watchful as to the legitimacy of the conclusions 
which I shall dcveloji by the following pi'ocess of ratiocination. I 
will commence with the most recent improvements in the doctrine 
of free agency, and which are adopted by the most advanced 
believers in mythological theology ; hence I begin with this propo¬ 
sition—“ Man is inclined neither to goodness nor wickedness” 

Tll^ absolute falsity of this theological proposition is so self- 
evident and wnspicuous, that, but for the general fear or inability 
to reason oni these points, which many minds feel, I could pass it* 
by unanalyzed and unexplained. Yet, when I behold the multi¬ 
tude of pernicious errors, and closely combined e\'ils, which have 
no other origin or foundation than the asserted and received truths 
fulness of this proposition, I feel strongly moved to attempt itS' 
examination. 

To begin then:—It has been incontrovertibly demonstrated, that 
Man is the noblest and most perfect work of God ; that, to develop 
his ju/tysica?, and to eternally individualize his spiritual organization, 
all tlie vast, stupendous and innumerable processes of Nature Averc 
instituted ; that, in order to unfold the divine image in the human 
form, the Divine Mind *breathed the essential elements of Ilis 
inmost nature, through nature’s innumerable organizations, into 
the organization of Ma^ and, therefore, demonstrated that man 
is the ultimate development of ^universal matter and universal spirit 
—that he (man) is the most j^erfect embodiment of matter and 
mind in the immeasurable universe, except the Divine Mind itself! 
In consequence of this sublime derivation and organization of the 
human soul, the assertion that man is inclined neither to good nor 
evil is rendered totally erroneous. For if it be conceded, and 
science compels this concession, that man is the highest orgaiiza- 
tion in t|ie stupendous system of nature—that he is a microcosm ; 
that he lives, and moves, and has a beinff in God’s universal spirit— 
10 * . * 
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then, I ask, c;m h^be 2 i passive creature when first introduced upon 
the earth ? Can he be born without a spring of action—without an: 
impulse—without an attraction ? Is man, when first created, an empty 
vessel—a mere shell—into which flows the spirit of wickedness or ho¬ 
liness, as his uneducated and unexperienced “ will” determines ? 

Surely, all nature and pure reason contradict this theological pro¬ 
position ; because every intelligent individual knows, by the mys¬ 
terious workings of the elements of his own interior soii*^ that 
Wyants—desires—attractions—and impulses, are bom with him ; and 
■ he knows that internally^ he is a living Wliole. In truth, man in¬ 
herits inclinations from his birth. Those Avhich p|p6eed fro?n his 
immediate progenitors are temporal, but those which he revives 
ftom his Heavenly Father are eternal! Man is not, therefore, situ¬ 
ated between good and evil^ or heaven and hell; because, I repeat, 
he is the superior production of God and Nature; because he stands 
on the summit of creation—a little lower than the angels—^requir¬ 
ing simply a constitutional harmony, and a spiritual development, 
to understand and enjoy their continued association. Nor is man 
merely a recipient. He is filled with motion, life, sensation, and 
intelligence ; he is God manifested in the flesh; he is a son of the 
d^ost Glorious and High! 

But there is another proposition which iyj|p,y not be wholly un- 
W'orthy of notice. I allude to the following—“ Man, although inclined 
neither to good nor evil when introduce(i*nito this probationary ex¬ 
istence, yet possesses the power of choosing between them.” 

The enlightened intellect will readily perceive, that both of these 
theological propositions were expressly instituted for the purpose 
of rendering apparently philosophical, the assertions of the Primi¬ 
tive History, (the 'Bible,) on this subject,-—mat is, to render man’s 
moi^l attitude reasonably consistent with the biblical statements 
which imply the “free agency” of the soul. But let us, gamine 
the last proposition. 
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Is it pliilosoj^hical or true to affirm that an individual caU'dis¬ 
criminate between good and evil, without possessing either an in¬ 
clination toward them, or an understanding of what is meant by 
good and evil ? It is said that man has no natural inclination to-;v 
ward evil or good, and that he is neither one nor theothcr, until after 
he acts or chooses; and that his action and choice are solely the 
oftspring of his moral freedom. But is this statement consistent 
with truth and i>ure philosophy ? Surely, wk^ut inclination the 
soul can not.,fxperience any attraction; and wlnout experience the 
human mind; can exercise neither freedom nor reason. Hence it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the sjurit will seek good or evil with¬ 
out first having an internal desire for one or the other; and it cer¬ 
tainly is still more unreasonable to suppose that an individual can , 
exercise a preference for any thing,.without first having an under- 
standing of that thing’s nature and influence. I, therefore, feel im¬ 
pressed to affirm, and I know the subject justifies any strength of 
as'icrtion, that man does not and can not sdect his associations with¬ 
out a personal knowledge of their character and influence; and, 
that, ill order to obtain tliis knowledge, he is dependent upon sur¬ 
rounding suggestions and interior ])roinptings, bolSi material and 
spiritual; and, consequently, all these premises being iucontroverti- 
bly true, I am led to concludis that man has no absolute freedom 
of the AVill. 

According to the oriental fable, which is in some particulars very 
beautiful and symbolical of truth, the first female was informed, 
upon the highest authority, that the fruits of one tree were good, 
and that the fruits of the other tree were exceedingly evil. But 
she did not know the truthfulness of this statement, and the conse¬ 
quence of this ignorance on her part, was, that this information in¬ 
flamed her uneducated mind and desires to such an extent, that she 
could no longer resist the temptation to acquire a knowledge of this 
truth, by an actual experiment,—just as a child, unless it receivSs 
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the experience and testimony of others in all confidence, will try the 
fire in Crdcr to ascertain whether that element is really hot or cold. 
Here, then—at the alleged beginning of the human race—is mani¬ 
fested the universal truth, that causes will produce corresponding 
efiects; because here it is seen that the temptation or information 
imparted to Eve, overpowered her inexperienced spirit, and she was 
moved to act in a corresponding manner upon the ^irit of her com¬ 
panion. Now it must certainly be admitted that reasonable abtion 
or selection depends invariably upon prior experience and under¬ 
standing. Consequently, the human mind, in order to reasonably 
choose between good and evil, must first ascertain by actual expe¬ 
rience, or by interior perception, Avhat good and evil are. How is 
it* possible, therefore, for an individual to be a free moral agent, 
without having an infinite ability to discriminate between the seem¬ 
ing and the actual, between the false and true ? - 

To fully comprehend this question, it is essential that we under¬ 
stand the nature and qualifications of the human soul. If wo obtain 
a true knowledge of man, we will proceed forthwith to change our 
thoughts and fictions respecting him. We W'ould change our penal 
'jBodes, our principles of government, and the'char;icter of our relig¬ 
ious and moral instructions,—I may add, our Avhole social structure. 
3 '^ur ivdien we once perceii e and realize the truth, that man can not 
control his belief and 02)inions, nor all of his actions and charficter, 
our souls will expand witli conq^assion and benevolence; and ive 
will combine our labor, our capital and talents, to improve his so¬ 
cial, moral, and S2)iritual condition. 

How unreasonable and deplorable it is to teach a doctrine so dog 
matic and despotic as to be under the necessity of enforcing its adop' 
tion by throfits find denunciations ! And yel; our religious teachers, 
the clergymen, do it perpetually. Surely nothing can be mo.re im- 
philosopliical and despotic than the passage—“ He that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned be- 
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cause no human soul can either believe or disbelieve without a suffi' 
cient preponderation of evidence. The wild savage is not to be 
damned for not believing in the existence, life, and miracles of Je¬ 
sus ; nor is the Christian to be blessed for believing them; because 
neither can manufacture his own convictions—can not have aliso-,; 
lute control over the promptings and inclinations of his own mind. 
If the reader desires to test the truth of this assertion, let liim try 
this moment to hate a much beloved friend, or to Love a very 
repulsive and disagreeable person—to doubt the existence of any 
trees, stones, and men on the earth—to disbelieve the reality of his 
own existence. 

Swedenborg asserts man’s personal and moral freedom, and, at 
the same time, fixes liim in a position between two mighty invisible 
attractions—one Hell, the other Heaven—a class of yood^ and a 
class of evil, spirits on either side, ready to impart whatever thoitght, 
doctrine, passion, or error the individual feels disposed to entertain ! 
Now, in the face of this statement, the reasonable intellect inquires— 
How i(j it possible for man to be “/rce,” while pent up between two 
contending forces—between such positive attractions ? Is an object 
which is braced on all sides, in a state of fireedom ? Rea|on, the 
soul’s prime minister, replies unequivocally in the negative; be-■ 
cause man, materially and spiritually, possesses universal affinities 
^\hlch he did not create, which he can not control, which he can 
not desti’oy; but he is compelled to act as he is acted upon, and 
lu manifest character according to his constitutional capacity and 
social situation. Thus, even admitting the affirmations of Sweden¬ 
borg, that man is introduced into this world between two great 
eternal antagonisms, Heaven and Hell, it-is distinctly obvious tha 
man would not, because ho could not, be in a state of absolute 
moral freedom. Yet, there really exists a species of freedom, liberty, 
ar independence in human thoughts and actions, and which, though 
, compai*ative, gives rise to many misapprehensions as to the extent 
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of man’s accountability, responsibility, or obligations to the Holy 
Magnkt of the uiffiversc, which is Deity. 

The character and extent of this independence, which is altogether 
comparative, I will now proceed to explain. 

As is illustrated iii the case Of the four individuals already men¬ 
tioned, who were designed to present a measurement of physical 
cajiacity and strength, I will consider the relative powers and ac- 
aons of the same four men—each born of the same parents, and 
commencing their‘manhood in a similar social situation—viz., in 
extreme poverty ! 

John, the first man, is in the possession of a weak and combative 
mind; his wisdom principle, or reason, has been called into action 
but very little; his animal powers and propensities have ruled his 
better attributes, as barbarians once ruled the nations of the earth; 
he is vain and ambitious; and, contrasting his social situation and 
prospects in the world, with the plentcousness and advantages of 
others, he becomes exceedingly nervous and impatient. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this constitutional susceptibility to the slightest causes 
of uneasin^s and dissatisfaction, he endeavors to struggle along, re¬ 
vealing his nervousness and impatience to no one, and disturbing 
no individual or community. At length, however, this weak- 
minded, vain, and ambitious man, is unexpectedly thrown out of 
employment; and the pangs, the mortifications, and the disadvan¬ 
tages of poverty, sting and wound .his sensitive and weak intellect 
into an uncontrollable state of despairing passion. A wild, reckless 
desperation of mind succeeds this passion, just as a fever succeeds 
a chill; .and he forthwith plans the destruction of his employer. 
But here the reader inquires—“How can one man ‘plan’ the de¬ 
struction of another, unless ho be both a sane and a free agent ?” 
The answer is briefly written: there is a Law, universal and eternal 
in its nature, which flows and governs unchangeably throtfg^ut the 
entire infinitude of matter and mind—and this law is Orc?cr. ’ Hence 
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in obedience to this nniversal tendency, there is nothing but that 
gets into something like order and arrangeinent. The savage 
marches his tribes, the birds fly, the fishes swim, the seasons come 
and go, all rejirescnting an order and harmony more or less obvious. 
The affrighted steed, tliough dashing madly through the crowdejJ' 
streets, preserves an indwelling order in the motion of his heart, his 
muscles, and in the galvanic actions of his brain. There is no insanity 
so extreme,—there is no hallucination, no disordei*, so nebulous and 
chaotic,—but that is attended by something resembling a periodi¬ 
city of movement, and an order of position in the constitution of 
things. So with John, lie, like every other man, possesses the 
Secretiveness of the serpent, the CatUiousness of the cat, the Inr/e- 
nuity of the beaver, the Destructiveness of the tiger, and the Pride 
of the lion. These elements of the human soul, if not tamed and 
harnioniously exercised by the wisdom principle, may become in¬ 
flamed and violent as the beasts of the forest; and, yet, there will 
bf in their manifestations of fury, a kind of order^ which Is the in¬ 
dwelling tendency of every thing in being. 

Let us not shrink from the legitimate conclusions to which Truth 
conducts the soul. I am impressed to present no theory; only^tcf ' 

I ' -■ >1 

write concerning those things which actually exist in the constiiti- • 
tioii of God and Nature; and man is a part of this great living 
Body. I s.ay, then, that John plans the destruction of his employer; 
he takes advantage of the first opportunity favorable to the accom¬ 
plishment of this deed; he commits the murder., ;^ssesses himself 
of all the available wealth about the person of the fallen man, and 
luustily leaves the country, 

James, the second man, has inherited a similar sensitiveness of 
mind; is also vain and ambitious; but he is more secretive than 
combative; he feels more of the disposition of the serpent in his na-; 
ture than that of the tiyer. Like his brother, the various reflections 
of indigence upon his character and habits move him to a corres* 
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ponding uneasiness' and discontent. He sees and feels the advan 
tages which more foHiinately situated individuals have over him,— 
that they can enjoy what, and go where, he can not; and, rejusou'* 
ing superficially, perhaps sounp.y, he feels that he is not to blame 
; for all this diflference; that he had done nothing to merit the un¬ 
fortunateness of his situation; that others have done nothing to 
merit their wealth and luxury; that liis neighbor was born rich 
and he was born poor; and, inasmuch as the fortunate- classes do 
nothing toward reconciling him to his situation—manifesting no 
disposition to ameliorate his condition, and to divide with him— 
ho does not see but that he is totally justified in the attempt to help 
himself to the superabundance. But, his combativeness being small,' 
he does not see that ho should yiel^ to the slightest impulse to 
commit murder—in truth, he has never felt any such impufetf since 
his birth,—^but, his sccrctivcness being large, he sees that his im- 
pulse to jilunder, to steal, to aj)propriato unto 'himself the property 
of others, is his immediate and overpowering disposition. He con¬ 
sequently yields, because the temptation is stronger than his restrain¬ 
ing powers, and becomes a robber! ^ 

. Joseph, the third riiaii, has also inherited a structure of mind 
■analogous to his brothers; he is sensitive, vain, and ambitious; he • 
has small combativeness, small secretiveness, but very large benevo¬ 
lence. The same combination of influences and circumstances sur¬ 
round and act upon him, as upon his brothers; and he is wounded 
and goaded by wants in various forms and degrees of severity. He 
sees precisely what his brothers see, conceiving their own situation, 
and the social position of others; and feels that there is enough for 
him in the possession of the rich, even after they have built their 
splendid mansions and churches; and gratified many of their most 
, extravagant desires. But he does not wish to injure the better 
situated individual, «or to take his property unasked; yet, it is 
, clear to his mind that the rich man can spare a few pence without ^ 
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inconvenience. Hence, Joseph, having no particular disposition to 
labor when work could bo obtained, nor any success in obtaining an 
occupation when he had the dispc«ition, yields to his temptation 
to beg for a subsistence. 

Henuv, the fourth man, possesses ah organization vastly superior 
to his three brothers. lie has a full share of energy and self-gov- 
rnment. His organs, phrenologically speaking, are harmoniously 
developed. Combativeness, secretiveness, benevolence, and self¬ 
esteem, are full, and in constant subordination to the superior facul¬ 
ties of judgment and understanding. And he, too, is extremely 
poor; ho thinks upon the superior advantages and circumstances 
of the wealthy; he is very industrious to acquire means of personal 
subsistence and comfort, and is surrounded and affected by every 
cause, internal and external, which acted upon his brothers; but, 
notmthstanding all this, ho is neither moved to kill, to steal, nor 
to solicit alms. lie is thrown out of employment—^is destitute of 
food—is overcome by prostration and disease, and at last dies of 
starvation,. 

Here are presented four cases,—whose parallelisms are discovera- • 
ble in many portions of Franco, England, Ireland, and America,—' 
where individual crime is limited to, and measured by, individual 
capacity. John, being the weakest in liis moral constitution, was 
consequently overcome the quickest; but Henry, having the strong¬ 
est and most harmonious intellect, was not so affected by those 
causes which moved John, James,*and Joseph, to the commission 
of those crimes and acts, which are termed murdering, robbing, and 
begging. 

Tims, it is seen, that four different individuals starting from the 
same place, were caused to tread four distinct paths, and to arrive 
ok four distinct terminations. The enlightened mind will perceive 
that these distinct paths and terminations, were the result, not of 
“ Free Will,” but of absolute and unconditional necessity. The first 
20 
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man was a victim of an inflamed organ of combativeness—the pri 
mary cause of which inflammation was extreme poverty. The sec* 
ond man was a victim of an inflamed organ of secretiveness; 
the third man was a victim df misdirected benevolence; and the 
fourth man was a victim of uninitigatcd poverty. Society was the 
first cause of these disastrous terminations, because it permits ex¬ 
treme j)overty ; and the parents were the second cause of those fates, 
for they imparted the organizations, which, by being sq obviously 
dissimilar, caused the dissimilar terminations of their four sons. 

From the foregoing, the conclusion is certainly legitimate, that 
an individual is accountable according to his capacity; and by ac¬ 
countability or responsibility, I mean, that an individual is to be 
measured and estimated according to his actual merit and capacity, 
and, that corresponding thoughts and deeds are to be expiated to 
flow from him—provided all external conditions and circumstan¬ 
ces are not very unfavorable to this legitimate manifestation of his 
character. 

Inasmuch as Man is both an actor and a circumstance —both a 
cause and axi effect —^he should be treated, not as a being having the • 
wiW and power to do what he desires, when and where he pleases, 
but he should be horn, educated, situated, rewarded and punished, 
as a TREE, which is capable of yielding an abimdance of good fruit, 
only when it is properly organized, and correspondingly conditioned 
in a QooD soil ! 

The doctrine of the free will^ or agency, of the soul, is positively 
contradicted by every thing in nature and man. Every thought, 
every motive, every deed, and motion that ^ wrought in the human 
constitution, arises from the operation of the interior laws and es- 
ffonces, and from the combinations of the physical and mental econ- 
omy, and these laws of our nature are inevitable,and unchangeable. 
The comparative freedom which man seemingly inherits, coevally 


with his 


is individuality, is exactly illustrated by all the independency 
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which a gold fish is perceived to enjoy in the globe of water. The 
fish is at liberty io swim in any direction it desires; nevertheless it is 
dependent upon the water, this upi^^ tie glass globe, this upon the 
window of the building, this upon the, earth, this upon the sun, and 
thus there is one unhroTcen chain 6f dependencies from the fish to the,. , 
Deity ! So with man. lie is free,, physically, to move about upon 
this globe of earth, but he can not live without the perpetual con- 
tributions of food, air, light, &c., which flow unto him from 'N^ature; 
and he is spiritually (or morally) free to move about within the 
circle described by his capacity and degree of development; but 
beyond this circle he has no more freedom than the fish as above 
described. 

Although Pope, in his “ Essay on Man,” revealed the true rela¬ 
tion which subsists between man and nature, and proved that human 
Will is subordinate to God’s Will, yet he was unfortunately moved 
to contradict this sublime truth in his “ Universal Prayer.” I am 
impressed to regard this as a ^eat departure from the uniform * 
expression of wisdom, visible throughout this author’s works. Ho 
evidently sacrificed philosophy to theolp^, when he affirmed that ‘ 
God in— 

“ Binding niiUire fast in fate, 

Left fr£e the Human Will.” 

It would bo as consistent and as true for me to affirm that an arti¬ 
san made a watch complete and taiitcd in all its parts, yet— 

Left free the middle wheel f 

It is not possible for God to bind nature fast and leave uncircum¬ 
scribed the freedom of the soul; for Man is a part of Nature, and 
lie is designed, ultimately, to move as harmoniously in the gre^at 
whole, {IS the. he{irt in the human body. The laws of God we can 
not alter; and, nOtwitlistanding thousands of cle:^men, commen¬ 
tators and magistrates, believe, and teach, and act, and punish, and 
blame, and praise, upon the supposed truth of man’s “ free moral 
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agency,” yet the stupendous panorama of the universe will move 
on in its sublime and harmonious oruer, and Truth will live un¬ 
changed forever! 

Verily, the poet was right in affirming that— 

“ We will, and act, and talk of liberty, 

And all our wills, and all our doings, both, 

Are [now] limited within this little life; 

Free WUl is but necessitv in play,— 

The chattering of the golden reins which guide 
Tlic purposes of Heaven to their goal.” 

This conception of man’s moral state is an unfailing source of 
consolation and happiness. It removes, at once, all doubts as to 
the ultimate issue of this life; it satisfies the soul that the ‘ Lord 
God Omnipotent reignethit makes the Deity the Great Moral 
Sovereign Ruler of all human and angelic hosts; and it especially 
points to the reconstruction of society, and to new methods of edu¬ 
cating and of punishing (rather of reforming) the human race. 

In conclusion, let me impress the reader, that this j^ilosophy of 
human motives and movements, develops the religion of distributive 
justice—^the spirit of compassion—the law of love to man—^and tlie 
glorioiis morality of universal benevolence; and I may^add, that it 
may op<3n the reader’s love and wisdom to a better and higher 
perception and appreciation of the nature of man, of the goodness 
and justice of God, and of the beauties of jHis material and spiritual 
universe. 



IMMORTALITT. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF IMMORTALIIT. 

Altiiougii the uncultivated intuition of the human mind has 
been sufficient to inspire all men, and races of men, Avith a d(.‘siro 
f<^r, and an undefined belief in, the soul’s endless existence; never¬ 
theless, the reader can not but perceive the gradual decay and dis¬ 
appearance of this instinctive and undefined faith as the reason- 
principle begins to be developed and exercised upon all philosophi¬ 
cal and ethical themes of thought. This is a favorable prognostica¬ 
tion. It signifies that the clouds and dark forebodings which super¬ 
stition has throAvn over the speculations of the human mind, 
concerning the probable realities and possessions of the other world, 
are to be consumed by the sunlight of a free and healthy philos- ’ 
ophy of Nature’s divine revelations, of the mysterious beauties 
which pertain to the moral government of God, and of the I’eal 
possessions of the spiritual Universe. All this, T think, the reader’s 
reason Avill readily recognize. 

But in this place it is necessary to again impress the proposition 
That no substance or power of any character, whether physical or 
intellectual, possesses vnthin itself the power of self-investigation or 
comprehension. Therefore you can comprehend and trace, analogi¬ 
cally and correctly, grosser substances to the formation of your¬ 
selves ; but you arrive at Mind, Intelligence, Spirit ,—and though 
this is the principle which has enabled you to explore and compre¬ 
hend all bcloAV it, you find that this itself is necessarily vague and 
indefinite to you. And hence there is either too much belief as re¬ 
spects this principle and its composition, or too much disbelief; and 
20 * . 
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each is a natural consequence of a principle attempting to investi-. 
gdiiQ itself.* 

Having no means to arrive-ClMtinctly and evidently at a knowl¬ 
edge of the essence and prindple of Intelligence, you are compelled, 
Bo‘to speak, to let me* occupy the superior condition, and thereby 
reVeal what you would willingly and joyously. receive, as corres¬ 
ponding to your natural yearnings, and answering your desires for 
a higher, nobler, and more dignified understanding o^ your nature 
and its legitimate offices and ultimate destination. 

Perhaps the philosophy of the soul’s innate or constitutional Im¬ 
mortality may be more familiarly placed before the read6i:’s mind by 
presenting the following letter, and the reply, than by any other 
process of ratiocination. 

St. Louis, April 10th, 1848. 

Mr. a. J. Davis :—I have read your Book, and^m a believer 
in most that I haye read, but am not so well conduced of the im¬ 
mortality of the Soul as I wish to be. I therefore write you, be¬ 
lieving you a philanthropist, and that you are willing to increase 
light, knowledge, and truth. By the immortality of the Soul, I 
mean the unending duration of the intellectual powers, the faculties 
of thought—the mind, without ever losing its identity. For.if at 
death such a-change occurs as to render the soul totally oblivious 
or forgetful of the past, so that the memory of our past earthly ex¬ 
istence shall bo lost to us forever, it would be equivalent to 
annihilation. What proofs have we of a continuation of identity at 
death ? I believe the soul oi* spirit does not lose, its identity, but 
continues prq^essivcly increasing in knowledge, wisdom, and happi¬ 
ness. But still I am not as well convinced as I wish to be. 

My object in writing you is, simply, as an inquirer after truth 
and light, to be convinced wherein I am wrong, and to be set right; 
but more especially to obtain the proofs in favor, not only of tln^ 
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immortality of the Soul, but of its perpetual never-ending idm- 
tity, recollections of the past, recognition of friends in the future 
state, &c. 

I hope you will answer this letter, eiSter ■diri^ly, or cause some¬ 
thing of yours on the above subject to appear. 

Yours, &c. J. 8. P. 

Eeply. 

New York, Sept. 15th, 1848. 

Esteemed. Inquirer :—^Your letter came while I was engaged in 
a very minute and elaborate anatomical, physiological, and patholo¬ 
gical investigation with reference to a design to communicate to the 
worlcl a simple and higher kind of medical information; and while 
absorbed in my interior researches, it is both painful and injurious 
to allow foreign subjects to break in upon them. This will account 
for, and excuse, my protracted silence concerning the unspeakably 
important inquiries embodied in your letter. 

But before laying the foundation upon which rests the individu¬ 
alization of the elements of the human mind, as well as all true 
knowledge concerning it, I feel impressed to say a few words in ref¬ 
erence to the origin and influence of three kinds of belief therein, 
which are entertained by many laymen and clergymen, and by in¬ 
dividuals in general, viz.: a belief of ignorance, a belief of desire, 
and a belief of the understanding. 

1. A belief of ignorance is a faith unaccompanied, and conse¬ 
quently unsupported, by adequate reasons. It is derived from the 
hereditary inclinations of the mind, or from doctrinal education im¬ 
parted by the prevailing Theology or influence within the sphere o. 
which the individual exists. 

2. A belief of desire is an instinctive or intuitive faith in the end¬ 
less perpetuation of personal existence. It arises from the centra! 
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desire of tlie human mind, which is unconsciously considered as a 
Uving internal prophecy of its eternal destiny. This belief is 
ffliounded in no universal principles, nor has it any substantial basis 
upon which to rest and. stand secure, except an inference derived 
ifrom its own aspitatious, and the general tendency of all created 
things. 

3. A belief of the understanding is a faith based upon absolute 
and unequivocal knowledge. It grows out of a complete recogni¬ 
tion and thorough upderstanding of those immutable principles 
which flow from the bosom of the Divine Cause into the Universe, 
and by which every thing is governed with an unerring and un¬ 
changeable government. 

■* 

^ The influence of the first is to generate Skqdicism, because the 
believer can neither furnish himself, nor an inquirer after truth and 
rest, with a tangible and substantial reason, and because, too, he 
refers the intelligent seeker to historical accounts of supeiiiatural 
phenomena and occurrences, at once startling, absurd, and incompre¬ 
hensible.’ The influence of the second is to cause m annetg in the 
understanding, because the "believer has no ground upon which to 
rest his faith except internal desires, external inferences, and va^ie 
probabilities; and because when he attempts to investigate the basis 
of his belief (which is seldom ever attempted) he discovers iV^b bo 
unsound, and consequently unsatisfactory—not sufficiently expansive 
and strong to cover the whole ground occupied by doubts and ob¬ 
jections, and to remove all obstructions to a full confidence in the 
sublime truths of an-immortal personality. 

The influence of the third is to promote ha^hiess, because the 
believer can give a reason for the faith and hope within him— 
because his understanding is convinced beyond the sphere of igno¬ 
rance, and desire, and inference, and probability—and because he 
has a divine guaranty in the fact of individual existence; because 
he is himself a note drawn on the Bank of an eternal life, and 
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signed by an Almighty Hand, payable in such installments as are 
measured by his entrance into, and departure from, each sphere op 
his voyage around eternity. 

I think you will agree with me when I say tljat you occupy the 
second position with regard to a belief in a future state ; for you 
“ believe the Soul or Spirit does not lose its identity, but continues 
progressively increasing in knowledge, wisdom, and happiness.” 
But like thousands of our fellow-men who strive to believe in tuid 
hope for immortality—you are not in the third position, else you 
could not have said,. “ Still I am not as well convinced-iis I wish to 
be.” Now that we may obtain and secure a belief of the under¬ 
standing, which alone communicates internal rest and positive en¬ 
couragement in the faithful discharge of our duties on earth, I will 
proceed to place before you “ what proofs we have of a continuation 
of identity at death,” or to show why we arc immortal. 

^ The foundation of the whole superstructure is the absolute inde¬ 
structibility of Matter^ or of that Universal substance which gives 
us a tangible individuality, and which constitutes the outer physical 
organization of the Great Positive Mind. Matter is eternal; and is 
>every whore present. It is in all things, and is all things, and there 
is nothing that is not matter or substance. Upon the universality 
arid indestructibility of matter, therefore, rests the all-glorious reality 
of an eternal life. But mow the question spontaneously arises, how 
does matter constitute an individual, and how, or by what means, 
is that individual rendered immortal ? Let us interrogate Nature. 
She points up to the eternal Mind, who instituted laws that mani¬ 
fest themselves through her unfoldings, and she bids us consider 
the principles of Association, Progression, and Development. 

Under the powerful and constant direction of these laws, we per¬ 
ceive the unbroken and perpetual tendency of all forms and sub¬ 
stances toward unity, perfection, and organization. From' the Great 
Central Mind proceed innujnerablc elements and substances Avhich 
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x>rm innumerable nuclei. These individually attract thos^ elements 
and substances that have corresponding individual affinities; and 
ill^c accumulate, and condense, and purify, and form suns, 
terns of suns, comets, planets and satellites. Then from the central 
mass and fertile womb of each planet, rudimental particles ascend. 


and undergoing a process similar to that by which* the planets 
were made and developed, they ultimate and develop mineral 
combinations. 

Tlien again, by the incessant acfion of body upon body, and 
essence upon essence, and substance upon substance, mineral com¬ 
positions not only generate vivifying fluids aiid mediums, such iis 
electricity, magnetism, &c., but actually and constantly lose them¬ 
selves in vegetable organizations., By a similar action, and a new 
and higher combination of appropriate particles, the vegetable loses 
itself in the animal organization, and this emerges into the organi¬ 
zation and development of Man. ' 

You will doubtless perceive that man never loses his identity in 
subordinate forms and organizations—that he is not then? slave as 
they are his, nor is he desired to supply them with appropriate 
nourishment, as they supply him; but that minerals, and vegeta¬ 
bles, and animals, alMose their identity in man,i;for he is the grand 
concentrated production and union of therh all. 

Thus in the planet, in the mineral, in the vegetable, and espe¬ 
cially in the human body^ do we behold mitoistakable manifesta¬ 
tions of the laws of association, progression,* and develojpment; or 
of the universal and constitutional tendency of all matter toward a 
state of unity or individualization. This brings us to the contem¬ 
plation of a conspicuous reality, viz.: that every organization seems 
more and moi*^ complete and perfect in position, and influence, and 
importance than any previoris one, from the mineral up to Man. 
All forms inferior and subordinate to Man, aiu but />aris of him; 
and in order to fully comprehend why man occupies the highest 
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position, exerts the strongest influence, and is in every way the most 
important, we must proceed to consider the use for which man wa^' 
made. 

Under this head I will place an extract from my medical work. •• 
Its teachings are not according to the decisions of popular physiolo-. 
gists, hut I venture to believe they will be found in accordance with 
the revealments of Nature and Reason. When speaking concern¬ 
ing the brain, I say, “The brain has three use.s or functions. 1 
To receive the oinniprc'sent moving essence of the Great Divine 
Spirit, which resides in and is extracted from all elements and sub¬ 
stances in being, espe^ally those which administer to the nourish¬ 
ment of the body, and to the gratification of its various desires and 
seases. 2. To concentrate, And refine, and elaborate this all-ani¬ 
mating essence, and to dispense it to the appropriate part or parts 
of the dependent system, according to its (the essence’s) relative de¬ 
grees of refinement and progi’essive plans of manifestation, viz.: jvs 
Motion, life, and Sensation. 3. To give this essence its germinal 
and indesimmtible organization, and to connect it with elements and 
substances in the outer world, by which connection the Brain is in¬ 
strumental in the movement and government of the body—and to 
enable the interior organization to manifest intelligence in reference 
to itself and external things.” 

It is clear, I think, that the physical organism of man is designed 
to elaborate, and to establish, the eternal individuality of the human 
mind. Other organisms are less perfect, and consequently inade¬ 
quate to the same end. But it may be said that many animals ])os- 
sess qualificjitions identical with, and in some instances superior to 
man; and that the reason is not sufficiently clear why man can 
give birth to an immortal spirit, and why the animal can not. 
would reply that man is the ultimate organization—that Nature is 
a perfect, and powerful, and stupendous Machine, constructed upon 

* Spo “Great Harraonia,” Vol. I. The Physician. 
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tlio Universal Mechanical principles (so to cxjircss it ) (h* Association, 
proi^rcssion and (hnclopinciit, hy Avliich niachinc. the man is manufac¬ 
tured ; and (hat (he exj)lanation is to bo found by consid<'rino' man, in 
the cajlacKy of individualizing the spirit, as a machine. Animals are 
but ]iarts of nuMi ; they are but portions of the human mechanis)n. 
Let us think of an illustration. Sup])osc yem desire to construct a 
pin machine. In your mind the machini' is first created—it stands 
in all its parts cora]>k(l,o in }our memory. You jirocecd to colhet 
and Correspondingly perfect the parts A\il!i nfference (o lie; whole. 
Yon adjust tljo jiarts, tin.' machine is developed, and il«e work is ad¬ 
mirably performed. Tin; work is to individualize or make the pin. 
Now with the same propriety it might be aslo'.d, wdiy can not those 
parts make a pin as well as the machine, which is a congregation 
or combination of them all ? 

It is evident that the use of Nature is to individualize Man; that 
't is the use of man to individualize the s[>iril,. But now the ques- 
ion spontaneously arises: Iioav can the spirit exist indep.endent of the 
body, and how can its pcu’sonality be }ireserved ? I am taught to 
reply that the sjfirit can exist separate and independent (d' tlie body 
on the same ground that the body can exist s(parate from, or indm 
])endent of, Nature. Por Nature made the body, even a'- (he bodv 
made the mind ; and, belt remembered, the same unchangeable and 
eternal jirinciples of creation operate uniformly ev/ry w]i<'re and at all 
times. And I am further taught that the spirit preserves its identity 
on the ground that every orga;jization is absc»lutely different. This 
fact j irecludcs tlie ])ossibili(y of absorption, or amalgamation, or disor 
ganization. The ditference in (he arrangement of inherent elements 
establishes the individual in this life, and through all eternity. If 
spirits were constituted alike; tlu.'y would inevitably and irresistildv' 
gravitate to but one center, would d<*sire to occupy but one ])osition, 
and to fill but one locality. But being constitutionally dissimilar, 
they can not, nor do thev desire ti.>, bo absorbed bv, or amalga- 
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mated with, other spirits, nor can they lose themselves, as some 
have Ixicii led to suppose, in the universal Spirit, or Great Positive 
Mind. 

Tliere are three evidences, therefore, that the Soul will preserve 
its ident ity after the change which is called death. They are these: 
]. It is designed that Natiu'O should develop the body. 2. It is 
(hwigned that the Body should develop the Mind. 8. It is designed 
that the Mind should develop itself differently from other minds, 
and to livn forever. These are no inferences, no conclusions based 
upon hyp(_)thctic.al reasons, but they are the universal testimonies 
and absolute demonstrations of creation—indeed, they are simply 
Naliua/s own instructions.* You c-an readily, I think, believe and 
comprehend, Avhythcre will exist a “ recollection of the past, and a 
iccognition of friends,” in the other world, by reflecting upon and 
understanding the ultimate ccmii' ction whiclfexists between the first 
and secoiid spheres of human existence. The relation is as intimate 
a^ that, between youtli .and maturity, love and wisdom, perception 
and memory. The experience, character, and progress of an indi¬ 
vidual in this life is recorded upon, and will be, to a modified extent, 
manifested by, that individual in the life to come. And the friend 
or companion jvho has impress(>d u.s with friendship and affection 
here, will bo I'cmembercd hereafter. 

Tlie passage from this S])licre into the next is no more a change 
to the individual than a journey from America to England, except¬ 
ing the almost complete emancipation consequent upon the change, 
from rudimcntal misdirection and earthly imperfections. 

So I am taught concerning the principles upon w hich rest the sub¬ 
lime and heavenly realitic^of an eternal life. And so I am taught 

*■ There are two other demonstrations of the Soul’s immortality, viz.—Thc indt;- 
I'fnidenoe of the mind from the nodily organism, as manrfcstrjd in Clairvoyance ; and 
s;)iritaal communication, througlr electric, vibrations. See “ Philosophy of Spiritual 
Intercourse,” by the author. 


21 
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concerning tlio transformation known as pljysical death. And I can 
assure you tliat, to tlie convinced and enlarged understanding, there 
is no death,—only the n^ost important and de%htful change in the 
mode of personal existence. And as wo are immortal, and the 
memories of this life remain with us until displaced hy more profit¬ 
able and spiritual ones, lot iis at once resolve to institute and mani¬ 
fest henceforth a well-ordered life, and a godly conversation. 

With a willingness to instruct, and to be instructed, 

I remain yours, &c., 

A. J. Davis. 


From the foregoing process of reasoning, it is distinctly olwious, 
that the truth or principle of immortality is reduced to a science— 
to a mathematical de^iionstration. This kind of reasoning is not 
necessary for all men ; because there arc but few minds that allow 
themselv’^cs to launch forth upon such a boundless, and hitherto, 
fathomless sea of intellectual speculation,—they rest upon a belief 
of the Intuition, and never think of questioning the possibility or 
impossibility of the spirit’s eternal identification. The foregoihg 
letter will, therefore, be of particular service to thosej only, who 
have distressing doubts upon this sublime subject. * 
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CONCERNING THE SPIRIT’S DESTINY. 

Naturally succeeding the pliilosophy of tlie soul’s immortality, 
unfold tliouglits and speculations concerning the eternal peregrina¬ 
tions and multiform destinations of that soul, which is thus plainly 
demonstrated to be constitutionally and intrinsically undying and 
unchangeable. These thoughts were awakened in the mind of the 
already introduced interrogator, probably by the reply which I Avas 
moved to make to his prcAaous dbminunieation. It is my im])res- 
fiion that the subject before us can not bo treat,(‘<1 so f uniliarly in 
any other manner, as.it is in the folloAving rejdy. T theref>ro 
introduce the letter and the answer as they originally appeared. 

. St, Louis, Mo. 

■ A. J, Davis: Sir, —^Your letter in answer to^mino on the 
Immortality of the Soul, has given me gi-eat consolation; for 
which, please accept my heartfelt thanks. TJiere is, hoAvever, one 
subject on Avhich I desire more light:—it is this : If the soul, 
mind, or spirit of man is substance—matter—^it appears to me that 
a time in the future will arrive, Avhen the matter of the earth will 
all be converted int% spirit, or as much of it as shall be capable of 
becoming spii-it. If a part only of the matter composing our earth 
is capable of being changed into spirit, and will be so changed, to 
what use will the other part be devoted ? If all the matter com¬ 
posing our earth can and will be changed to spirit—that, as it 
regards our earth, Avill be the end of inanimate matter. In either 
case, what and Avhere is the final home, resting-idace, or de.stination 
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of llio soul ? Lastly, what is the difference or distinction between 
Soul, Mind, Spirit and Matter ? If you can giiip me as much 
satisfaclion on these points as you have already on the immortality 
of the soul, you will lay me under an obligation that I never can 
repay; and if it is not asking too m'uch, I Avoiild solicit an answci’, 
by which you Avill oblige many readers who arc seeking light an^ 
truth. Your sincere friend, 

J. S. F. 


Reply. 


Estki.mei) Inquiheh; —Your letter came, duly to hand; but 
juvc^tigali(lns in a region of thought quite removed from the nature 
of your in<|uiih‘s, and outer circumstances over which I had no 
control, Avcix^ the causes of the procrastination of my reply. Sub- 
sc<iuently to tin? recc]»tion of the above letter, I ix'ceived another 
from your hand, containing a repetition of the above inquiries, and 
a very beautiful Ma]» and View of 8t. Louis. It is not necessary 
that I should express my tl)ankfnlness and plercsuro foj’ the recep¬ 
tion of the jSIap and inquiries, as your knowledge of my mental 
structure is sufficient to convince you that nothing can afford mo 
more pleasure and satisfaction than expressions of Fraternal Love, 
and independent, investigation after truth. You are, T believe, a 
rej)rcsentativc of a very advanced class of individuals,—tlic result 
of toleration and free princifdes. It must be consoling and encour¬ 
aging to the progressive class of your citizens, 4o contrast the cold, 
restrictive, conservative s]iirit of the founders of 3 .our city, the 
Jesuits, with the com])arative]y free and rejniblican ])rinciples which. 
])ermit the erection of any church and the preaching of any religion. 
And exercising the spirit of the enlarged liberty thus conceded to 
all, you have instituted inquiries which I am pleased to receive and 
impressed to answer. 
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I have intorpi-eted and transposed your questions, in order to 
render theiu naturally progressive, in the following luauner : 

- 1 . AA^ill all matter beooiuc spirit ? 

2. To wliat end Avill unspirituali/ed matter he appropriated ? 

3. Wliat diffei’ence is there hctween matter and spirit ? 

4. Are soul, spirit, and mind syiionyraons, or are they not ? 

5. Where will the s])irit reside ? 

In approaching a subject so vast and sublime, our minds shouhL 
oe almost tolally divested of the inijiressioiis and influences of birth 
and education. We must think upon tlie questions as one wuiild 
ihiuk who had just entered into this world of life and being, with 
all his intellectual and reasoning faculties in a high state of de- 
velojaneiit. Tliis state of simple-mindedness is necessary to a 
proper rccejitioii and understanding of tlie truth. In seckhaj the 
truth we must l>c like untrammeled and unsojhisticated infants ; 
but in nndcrutandhu/ and apjdyhxj the truth, we must be. like free¬ 
born and highly enlightened men. In this mental condition we 
will now proceed. 

]. Will all Matter beco)iie Spirit? Answer: Xo. Because 
matter and motion, or matter and mind, are eternal. AVe have no 
grounds or foundation from vvliieh to reasoU, if we attempt t.<> 
question this fundamental conviction of truth. AV'e must begin to 
reason (if wo-desire to reason) in tliis manner : (iod and his Body 
are eternal. There wais nothing prior to Deity by which lie oould 
liave been created; nor was there ever a period in the dejiths of 
time when Matter did not exist. God was not created—maltm- 
was not created. Any thing that is created contains witJiin its.df 
the elements of change and disorganization. Any thing uncreated 
is beyond the sphere of change and destruction. I mean that i. 
any thing was created, as theologians believe that matter was • 
created, out of nothing, then that thhaj would contain within itself 
the elements of returning to a similar state—it would change bac!^ 
21 * 
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to nothing. We admit tliat Mind (or God) and Matter (or 
Nature) are uncreated and eternal. 

All we know of creation is simply confined to that unceasing 
and universal change of atoms which is going on in the vast, 
immeasurable organization of God, called Nature. Creation, in 
truth, is simply a change in the /orm, position, and influence of 
atoms and elements in the UnivcTsc in which we reside, and of 
. which wc are an im]>ortant and inseparable portion. A corres¬ 
ponding creation is jierpetually going on in our own constituti<ms. 
hh e!'y element, every fluid, and every substance known in the ani¬ 
mal economy, is undergoing some modification or change,—some¬ 
thing is, in this sense, constantly being created in our bodies. 

Th(} food which we eat is analyzed and appropriated by the 
gastric fluid and the digestive functions; and one portion thereof 
goes to the formation of bone, another portion to the formation of 
imiscle, another to nerves, another portion creates new veins and 
arteries; and the most sidjlimated part goes to the formation or 
creation of that spiritual principle by which the whole system is 
moved and illuminated. This familiar illustration is sufficient to 
impress a definite idea of what constitutes creation, and how tin', 
atoms, fluids, and elements in unl\ersal nature, change and circulate 
from the center of eternal power to the uttermost manifestations of 
boundless infinity. » 

Now, to ask if all matter will become spirit, would be admitting 
into the mind the possilnlity of that which was tincrcated ceasing 
to exist. Tins question is not consistent with the fundamental 
grounds of all our reasoning, and therefore the question answ<,*rs 
itself in the negative. God is a spirit, and the ultimate of his 
creation, or the jjrolificatiou of his spirit in nature, dt'vclops corres- 
jtonding embodiments, which we term human spirits. Spirit will 
produce spirit, as a flower will produce a flower. 

The questioji moreover implies the possibility of a flnal termina* 
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tion; and I think j^oiir mind was impressed with an idea, that a 
timo will arrive in the future when creation will be complete, that 
matter will all be distilled into spirit, that human souls will reach 
their final home,” and that universal progression will end. All 
the matter composing our earth will be refined into spirit, and all 
the matter which we can see in tlu^ form of suns and jdanets in the 
boundless firmament will uliimately be converted into spirit, but 
then there still remains a univ'crse of matter—a boundless universe 
of materials—nns])iritualized, and material, too, milUous of times 
louuT than the earth in the scale of |)rogress and refinennait, or 
than is the grauiU*. rock now beneath the refinement of the human 
spirit. Therefore, to oui- very limited ca}»aciiy of comprehension, all 
matter will become spirit; but to the illimitable capacity of the 
Central Soul, and compared with the inexhaustible materials com¬ 
posing his physical constitution, a ?w?/ Utile portion of matter will 
seem thus converted. 

2. To what end will unspiriln<dizetl matter he appropriated ? 
This .question implies the suj)posi(ion that the process of creation— 
of piogress and di.!velopme.nt—will ultimately cease, and that final 
arrangements will take place; that every thimj will have a position 
and occui)ation assigned to it, and that ctcnnal fixednos§ wfill j)er- 
vade infinity. Ihit, although this hypotln.-sis is not allowaible in 
our philosophy of everlasting progress, there is an answer to the 
question. It is this : AVhen the present structure of the Universe 
shall have served, so far as it is capable, the j)urposes of material 
refinement and spiritual develo]>mcnt, and has converted as much 
matter into human spirits as its innumerable and immeasurable 
arrangements aUII perform, then tin.*, refuse materials will fall back 
into that “ unimaginable ocean of liquid fire,” and a rww structure 
w'ill bo developed. Itefore the present order of th<^ Univei’se will 
change, more than wdiat wo now form an Eternity of iinm will 
have passed away. But the change must and will come. And 
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every re-construction of the Universe will ho an infinite improve¬ 
ment upon the prccedinic structure. And the ultimate creations or 
unfoldin^'s of each succeeding structure, will inruiitely transcend the 
devclo]»ments of those Universes which have disa]>peared, and will 
thus sink into the ohlivioits past. Thus the unspiritualized portion 
of matter will suhserve the purposes of a new creation. And it is 
thus that the ])rinciples of Association, Progression, and Develop¬ 
ment, exert their united and perpetual inlluence upon the empire of 
worlds of which our earth is hut a very insignificant jwrtion. 

3. What (Uferenre is there between Matter and Spirit? Almost 
all words which describe the quality of any thing are relative— 
they have a relative significance. AYe speak generally from con¬ 
trast. Iiuh^ed, in a Universe like this—so replete Avith varieties 
and difli'iA-nccs—it is .almost inipossihle to employ any other than 
relative Avords to communic.‘ilo our ideas. The general o]>iniou is, 
as you are doubtless .aware, tli.at spirit is something cniirehj unhke 
matter. P>ut reason riders us immediately to this simjdii conclu¬ 
sion : that spirit is something ; and something must be substance, 
or else it Avill be ?-'othiiig ; or else, in jdainer language, t.liere could 
he no such a thing as spirit. IteceiAung rea'^mj, tluai, as our guide 
to truth, Avo can not resist the conviction that spirit is substance, 
.and in the. absence of a. better Avord, Ave term that substance 
“ m.atter.'’ AVe must not confound the question undia’ considera¬ 
tion Avith others of a simil.ir character. The question is not 
respecting the source from Avhich the spirit ]>rocce.ded, nor the 
ehaneuts and princi’ples involved in its indestructible,constitution, 
but it is, AVhat ditferenec is there between matter and spirit? 

I answer,—s]>iiat is a Avoid which signifies, in my njind, an 
organization of matter in the, highest state of adv.ancemimt, refine¬ 
ment, and perfection. Spirit is an indissoluble unity of the finest 
particles of matter. ''I'herc is .as much difference between spirit and 
electricity as there is betAA'cen electricity and the common earth : 
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■ ^'ut electricity is matter, and so is spirit. If wo were above the 
plane of material clevelo])nK‘nt where spiritual organization takes 
place, then we w'ould he surrounded w'ith illustrations and analogous 
processes : hut as it is, you Avill readily perceive that a spirit can 
not investigate and comprehend itself, and hence the ohscurltij 
which gathers around the investigation after Ave pass a certain 
])oint in the attempt to get above and look down upon the spiritual 
organization. Eut the difference hetween the a];)ple and the ap 
]M‘araiK'(‘ and stihstance of the tree which gave it hirth and individ¬ 
uality, or hetween Uie Aviid rose and the rocky and- mossy suh- 
stauccs which gavu that rose its nourishment and heautjg is not 
less strikingly wonderful than the ditK-rence which exists Ixdw'e.'ii 
the nuiitcr we see and the spirit we feel. Detach the a)>ple, fiom 
the tree, ainl compare it with the form and suhstance of lliat tree, 
and you ha\'e a no less powerful contrast than that which we, find 
when coni]»aring what \se feel and know of sjtirit with vdiat we can 
sre and handle of matter. The jiln'nonu'na of the forjuer are no 
more understood and ajipreciahal than the iihenoinenaof the latter. 
iSiaiit IS oi'ffanized and eU nudized at the highest point to wdiich 
gross, or what is termed inanimate, matter can ascend. Spirit is, 
therefore, matter in the. hiuhest state of refinement and orffaniza- 
tion ; and the difference consists simjfiy in this; matter is gross, 
inf.-rior, and external—and spirit is refined, superior, and interior. 
Tlie terms matter and spirit arc thus indicati\ c of the difference in 
the condition, form, and influence of the same identical suhstance, 
and nothing more. 

4. ytre Soul, Spirit, and Mind synonymous, or are they not ? 
I am thankful for this question, hecause no opportunity has pre¬ 
sented itself, since the delivery of those lectures Avhich conqiose th 
“ Revelations,” whim an explanation seemed a])pro]»riatc. And I 
have not been insensible to the vast amount of obscurity and con¬ 
tradiction which the diversified emjdoyment of these terms has 
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produced among those who have struggled to become philosophic* 
idly nictaphysical, and even among those who consideV themselves 
already accomplished reasonei’s. 

Some philosophers, and Sw edenborg among the number, consider 
and affiiin that the soul is the outermost enveloping medium, that 
i\\Q sjjiriI is the intermediate or conjunctive medium, and that the 
mind is the seat or center of the thinMng Principle. Thus wdiat I 
denominate Life is sonjetirnes termed Soul; wdiat I denominate 
sensation, is si'nictimes termed Spirit, and what I denominate 
inieUiqence is soineiimes (cnmal the Mind. Tlieologians, I believe, 
do not attempt to discriminale between these progressive states of 
human individuality. I excej»t, of course, the metaphysical portion 
of that profession. Now in order to jirevent misunderstanding 
hereafter, at least among those inquiring individuals who read 
w'hat 1 have produced or ma}’ jiroduce, I cheerfully respond to the 
question. 

1. T consider motion iho. first manifestation of mind,—an indica- 
ion of the Greai Mind which resides back of, and in. Nature ; and 
u jirophetical indication of the existence of a corresjmidinq mind as 
an ulthnnlc or perfection of Nature. 

2. T consider Life the first develo})ment of Motion, and the 
second indication of .Intelligence. 

3. I consider Sensation the first development of Life, and the 
third indication of future or ultimate Intelligence. 

4. 1 consider Intelligence the hiyliest development of Motion, 
Life, and Sensation, and a perfect manifestation of the internal 
living and unchangeablo organization. And when I employ the 
terms Soul, Spirit, and Mind, I mean the internal and immortal 
Individual. When Motion, Life, Sensation, and Intelligence are 
conjoined and organized, I term that organization a unity of ele¬ 
ments and attributes; and these elements and attributes arrange 
accoixling to their natural order, under the comprehensive terms of 
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hove and Wisdom —terms wliich are perfectly expressive of tlio 
tiatuml characteristics and legitimate manifestations of those in¬ 
ternal principles, Tlierefore, wbeh I use the nouns substanti\ e— 
/S'ow^, Sjnnt, Mind^ and Individual —the thought which suggests 
their employment is resting invariably upon the inward Homo, 
upon tlie individual Oneness, which is constructed upon those 
principles which elevate that oneness above the plane of change and 
disorganization, lienee the (piestion is answered affirmatively— 
the. terms are unqualifiedly synonymous. 

5. Where ^vill the Spirit reside ? This question was suggested 
in your mind by admitting the supposition that there will be an 
end to matter in the form <.>f worlds ; because, if materia! worlds 
cease to exist, the mind can not reasonablv imasjrinc, any local 
habitation for the myriads of individual souls which would claim a 
residence somewhere in the solitudes of imniensitv. And also it 
seems that yofir mind was j)ei'vaded w’ith an uudelined idea that* 
” destinations will be gained by all souls and everything. 
But as matter is eternal and souls })rogress forever, according t# 
what has been stated in answ'er to questions on that head, therefore 
the j»rescnt interrogalory demands a dillerent answer. 

I have said that, ilu' ju-esent structure of the Universe will ulti- 
mat<‘ly change, and that a new Universe will come forth, and that 
new and Ivlyher creations will be the inevitable consequence. Now 
when all worlds of material oiganization shall liave performed their 
res])ective mi.-smns in the individualization of immortal spirits, and 
each world shall have disorganized and fallen back into its original 
vortex of chaos, then where will the Sj)irit reside? The questiot 
comes .in naturally here, and here the answer will be best under 
stood, because it is necessary. 

After the individual souls leave this planet (and all planets in 
universal space which yield such organizations of matt<‘r,) they 
ascend tq the Second Sphere of existence. Here af? individuals 
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undergo an angelic disciplinefby wLlcli every pliysical and sjdritual 
deformity is removed, and syminctry reigns throughout the im¬ 
measurable empire of lioly beings. AVhcn all spirits .shall have 
progressed to the Second Sphere, the various earths and planets in 
the ITriiverse, which once swamK'd with life and animation, will be 
depopulated and not a living thing will move upon their surfaces. 
And so there will be no destruction of life in that period of dis- 
rganization, but the earihs, and suns, and planets will die— 
their life will be absorbed by ihe Idvinc Spirit. God is Posi¬ 
tive—all else is negative, lie is the Moving Power—all else 
is moved. He will expand his inmost capacity and attract the 
glowing elements <.)f His being wliich permejite tbo boundless 
oxpaTis.,' of matter; and all matter, whicb is not organized into spij it, 
will die and fall into its original eoudition. But the inhabitants of 
tlie S(:r(»n? spheie will ultimately advance to the third, then to tBo 
fourth, Ihr-n to the ffth, and lastly into the si^ili; this sikth 
sphci'e. is as near the gn-at I'osilive Mind as spirits can ever locally 
jOr idiysieal!}'^ approach. Tt is greater tlian all the <ahers. Tt en¬ 
circles inlinity. It is in lh<i neighborhood of the diviiu; aroma of 
thoHeity; it is warmed and bcautilied intinitely by His inlinitc 
Love, and it is il!nmina,t('d and rendered misp.-akably magnitie'Mit 
by His all-embracing Wisdtun. Tn lliis incfTablc sphen*, in ditier- 
ent stag' s of individual progre-ssion, u ill all spirits dwidl. 'I'hey 
will be held togetlier by the attractive emanations of Deity, like the 
safe ]>rolec(ion of an infinite belt, whicb will embrace the entire 
sphere in whieh will reside incalcnlablo multitudes of created and 
eternalized souls. The Universal Father will thus gather to him¬ 
self all the ini.ages of his creation—all the diveisified members of 
his household ; and thus “the house of many mansions’’will be, 
oom[>lefely occupied by the many members of tlm iiigathered family. 
This may be considered :rs ibe borne of the spirit; but still greater 
missions and blessings will determine the, jvaths in which every con- 
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jugally united oneness will tread—paths strewed with iniuiinerablo 
and imnieasurahle worlds of beauty' and harmony. 

"Wlicu all Spirits arrive at the Sixth Sphere of cxistoiice, and tlie. 
protecting Love and Wisdom of the Great Positive Mind are 
thrown tenderly around them; and when not a single atom of lifV- is 
wandering from homo in the fields and forests of iinmensity; thon 
the Deity contracts his inmost capacity, and forthwith tlio boundless 
vortex is convulsed Avith a new manifestation of Motion—^^loiiou 
transctuidiiig all our conceptions, and jiassing to and fro from center 
to circumference, like mighty tides of Infinite Power. Now IIk! 
law of Association or gravitation, lexhihils its influence and tendency 
in the formation of new suns, new planets, and new earths. The 
law of jnogression ox re fine mm t foll<)ws next in order, and manifests 
its unvarying tendency in tin*, production of new forms of life on 
those planets ; and the law of Development follows next in the 
train, and exhibits its j)ower in the creation of new plants, animals, 
and human spirits upon (.‘Vc'iy earth prejtai’ed to receive and nour¬ 
ish them. Thus God will create a new Universe, and will <lisplay 
difterent and greater elements and en(;rgi(.‘s therrhi. And thus new 
splieres of spiritual (‘xistenecs will be opened. These s])h(;res will 
be as wiMc/i superior to the jwesent unspeakable glori(‘s of the sixthj 
sphere, as \\\ajiixi1b sphere is above the scconcf .sphere, which is 
ne.vt superior to the spduav of earth. When the new and superior^ 
Universe is completely unfolded, or when the new heavens and the 
new earths are developed, the sjiirits in the sixth sphere will bo 
again in the second sjdierfl'; because the highest sphere in the^ms’- 
ent ord(!r of the Universe will constitute, the second sphere in the 
neiv older which is to bo develojicd. Thus thc-rc will be fovr 
^J)heres for the spirits and angels at the consummation of the new 
unfolding, to ad\ancc through, as there, are now four between the 
second sphere and the sixth Avhich we have been considering. 

Tlieie have already bi'cn develo]>ed more new Universi.'s, in the 
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manner described, than there are atoms in tlio earth. And I sup- 
j^ose it is scarcely necessary to state that the human mind is incapa¬ 
ble of coin])uting the millions of centuries which are required for 
even those souls that now inlial&lt the Second S])here, to progress 
into the one al)ove it—into the Third Sphere. And it would bo 
still more useless to state that as many millions of such eternities 
ns we can possibly conceive of, will roll into the past ere we begin to 
■jtproach that change of Universal relations of which I have spoken.' 

Ilut I have answered the queslion. The 8]>irit will have no “ final 
home because, to an immoi tal being, rest would be intolerable,-— 
it would 1)0 next to annihilation, and greater than the most perfect 
concentration of all the miseries of the fabled hell. But the spirit 
will ])vogress eternally ! It will always be in harmony with snr- 
roundhig circumstances, and thus will always reside in heaven. 
The, same diirv*rmiccs wall exist in future spheres of life as exist in 
this world,—I mean those dillerenees which arc established by'’ the 
real intriimc perfection of the constitution, education, and harmony 
of the individual. But the spirit will w'alk in those shining paths 
which angels tread, in o})eniug communications between the celestial 
inhabitants of celestial spheres and those high-born spirits of our 
earth. Ld, us, thi'ii, live justly, truly, and purelv; Ix'cause by so 
doing our })osition will be commanding and gloriousi in those num¬ 
berless spheres wliero the sj)irit will reside. 

In the bonds of faith and friendship, 

I reinain youre, <fec., 

A. J. Uatis. 
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WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD? 

Earth can forcjo no chains 'wliereby to fetter human tijouglit. 
Tlie Mind is designed for honndless freedom; its asjtiratioiis are 
unto the henutiful, the glorious, tlio suhlime, and unto tlio Great 
Moving Principle of the Universe. There, is nolhing too free, too 
stupendous, too uiagniticent, or too holy, for human contemplation. 
To search, to explore, to analyze, to interrogate, to nnital,—is the 
attraction and mission of the expanded and illuminated intellect; 
and there is not, In the expanded earth or unfolded heavens, a)iy 
thing too minute or insignificant, too ineoinpreheusihle or all-eni- 
hraeinir, for the, untrainineled mind to investigate and bneitlie into 
its subtle constitution. The mind se,(-ks eternal things hecausc it is 
itself everlasting and eternal. Tt strives to com|)rehend the wide 
rxpanse of infinitud«.‘, because it is itself a i>art of an inconceivable 
Infinite Mind. To say that the human Soul shall not venture the 
invostigation of ])nre, ev<‘rlasting, and infinife things,—to atlem]>t 
the im})risonment of human thought and feeling,—is to say and 
attempt the most jUosurd and impossible thing. The mind is in¬ 
carnated in a physical temple whose d(jino is measured by inches, 
yet its thoughts and affections expand ferth into apartments of much 
greater dimoiisions; and, dissatisfied with the large, well-furnished 
drawing-room, or bed-chamber, the mind seeks the wide-spread 
earth, ascoitains the location of its restless seas, its numerous 
mounts and vales, determines its diametta- and measures its circuni- 
fenjiice. And yet the mind sleeps not the slumber of perfect satis¬ 
faction. Earth is too limited, too easily comprehended, and its ma- 
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teriality is too obvious.for the soul. The finnameiit invites the 
aspiring Thought; and the mind scKiks the h\ ing Orbs tiiut roll far, 
far away through the dreamy wastes uf ]>oandless inlinitude. 

Star after star is counted ; and the various constellatior.s of celes¬ 
tial bodies are told, and inap]H‘d out like mile-stones along our fa¬ 
miliar roads. And yet the mind goes on! it searches the inetlablo 
mysti'ries of the siderial In^vcns, and the magnitude t)f those invis¬ 
ible worlds of grandeur which re\'<'i\'C beyond the most distant stars. 
Amazed at the greatness, and gramleur, and barmonv, and ineom- 
])reheiisibleii<‘ss of those things ^^llieh are ^isil)le beneath, around, 
and al)ove, the sold,—jailsating Avith joy and Avith the inexpres.sible 
desire tA» knoAV more,—impiires, “ What and udwre is God ?'' 

And this involuntary interrogation of tlie soul, is not to be huslual 
by aif\' human poAA'er; it is a thought Avhich no dungeon can con¬ 
fine, nor chains fel(<a-; it can only be <|uieted Avith knoAvledge. TJn- 
trammeled aial uncontrolled—savt; Avith tin- material or bodily 
senses—tlie soul has sought this knowledge by throAving o])en all 
tie* accessible, labyrinths of nature Avhich ])romis(*d or apjicared to 
lead to Ood. '!he fields of science have been traA'crsed and ex- 
j)loved; the beauties of art have been spread out by the human 
mind for human coJitcmjdation ; and (he religituis and theological 
AV(>rks of all nations have been searched, to the «‘nd that the soul 
might com]>rehend and gaz<* upon the supernal liuh r of the Uni- 

v(‘r.se ! but he still remains the Great UnkiioAvn, Ihe Great Mind — 

* 

the unsec'u and uncompi’eheiided h'athcr of all spirits—the Pure, 
the Holy, the Everlasting*, the Infinite! 

. All nations believe in the csxistence, of an invisible PrliuTijde; some¬ 
thing re.-!(‘ml)ling a human bring, and yet a mighty and poAverfu! 
E])irit—cajiable of accompli.diing and cxtingui.diing all visible and 
invisible, creation. Among some pagan sects, there is a conce]>ll<iu 
of God which re.sembles the conA*iction that prevailed among the 
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early Egyptian sects,—a “Spirit of Nature,” whidi possessed tlie 
^ features ancT attributes of “^lan” to an iufiuiie (legreo,—a “Great 
Prince,”—a “King of Kings,”—a “Lord of l^ords,”—a being os- 
sontialiy huitian, and yet, sufliciently exalted and supremo in boii- 
ness, to bo called Divine aift Immavnlaie in the sujierlativo sensi; 
of tbos<-. terina. Perhaps wo can coin]»relicnd ibis subject, more 
easily and naturalh’, by'*allowing ourselves to ask, in all siueei-ifv 
and simple-inindeduess, tlie following question— 

Wimt is /Iiv oricihi of a belief in (7od? 

Tin; filial element or all’ecliun in flic liuman soul, as 1 have here¬ 
tofore ex])lained, is the residence uf a love for sujieriors. Tleiu-e 
belid- in God, or in a supia-ior ]iower, is iiidigiaious to the, seid, and 
consi;i|iieiitly to all nations and tribes on the surface of the earth. 
After the mind has familiarized ilsedf with surrounding objects and 
sceiKuy, and when these cease fo awaken feelings of eurio.sily and 
aJiiazeiiieiit, then (ho mind g||e^ Ibrtli after the. Invisible, and Su- 
}i' rior. 

There are, innumerable springs oi Life and Gausation. Outer 
and visible things juoceed from imicT and invisible sources. And 
the young .-md uncultivated mind is c<.)ni]ielled (o imjuire,—who 
made, .all the.se tliing.s? The, coneepllons which the mind will en¬ 
tertain of tbxl Yvili !><■, measured by the ]>i-evailing belief of his cuun- 
tryinen ; but ihe idea which the mind will f»rm of God, if it thinks 
independently and legitimately upon the subject of a superior power, 
will be an <,xact reveahnent and rejirescntative of the (.haracUa of 
the individual himself. An idea is the form or organization of a 
conception ; the latter is the soul of the funner. 

(dverwhelmcd with admiration and gratitude, the unso])histicated 
Indian meditates upon the wonders of tin; Great Sjiirit. And many 
and diversified are the reasons, he thinks, why la; should regard, 
with unspeakable respect and fear, the mighty maker. And to the 
Indian, almost more than to any othey being, arc the.se reasons 

oo* 
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oraniprcsent and powerful. Behold the beasts of the fields, the fowls 
of the air, the fishes of the sea,—how strong! how sublime! how* 
ust'ful! The seasons go and return; the mountains are ladened 
with fruit and foliage; ‘the fragrant valleys arc radiant with flowers; 
and the TTeavcns are studded with innumerable lights whereby to 
uide him on his way. 

Ask the Indian of God, and he will describe to you a sublime 
sachem,—a powerful chieftain of a glorious t ribe. If he has thought 
suffieient to gi\'e ideas utterance, he will dcsscribe the lakes of iish, 
tin* fjrests of lards and beasts, and the gi’eat hunting-grounds, be¬ 
longing to the mighty sachem of the spirit-land. According to the 
state, of his own individual juind will be the God of the Indian; 
tlui difference will consist not in character, but in magnitude and 
po\v(‘r. lb disb<‘lievc in a sui)erior chieftain, is to tlie Indian an 
impossibility ; his own existence is his demonstration. Ilis own 
character and desires constitute his standard of judgment; and his 
God h hhnsdf magliified and refined. 

Ask the pagan of God, and he will inc^uire of you of which one 
you would lefirn. Ibi h.as a God of fire; a God of earth ; a God 
of air; and a^tbid of water; he has .a God of the jiassiuiis—a God 
of tlie seasons—a G<.>d of the imponderable elcmenfs— a God of the 
jilaiiets; and a representative of them all in Ivtieh, the Idol iff the 
Hindoo and other pagan nations. 

The ])agan-God is essentially a God of the jiagans. His attri- 
but<‘s, his government, and his judgments are pagan; and pagan¬ 
ism is his religion. 

Taught by experience, and confirmed by his position and title, 
the I’atriarch believes in a (lod of a ])atriarchal character. Moses 
conceived it projier and ex]>edient to govern his uncultivated fol¬ 
lowers by coercive measurt‘s; and his God governs by the same 
system. The ten commandments were conceived and written by 
Moses; conse<pi(‘ntly they were communicated and sanctioned bv 
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the Mosaic-God. The patriarchal God is a magnified and refined 
Moses; because if you understand Moses’ mental organization and 
dispositioDj—if you understand his system of social and national 
govcrnmerit; if you understand his caprices and fickle-miudednoss, 
his advancements and retreats, his experiments and regrets,—then 
you understand the disposition and government of the j)atriarchal 
God. 

The God of Joshua Avas capricious and revengeful. He permit¬ 
ted War, and Kapine, and Debauciierv. The difl’erence Ix'tween 
the God of Moses, and the God of Joshua, is the dill’erence between 
the two individuals. Indeed the fact can not be disguised, that tlio 
God of Joshua was difierent from the Ged of tft ten command¬ 
ments just ill proportion to the dift’eix iice of ojiinious an«l actions 
which characterize the history and ex|)erienc(i of the two chieftains. 

The Patriarchal-God is possessed of all the attributes and titles 
consistent with his ]>osition ; l>ut the peculiar mode of his manifes¬ 
tations to his dejiendent children is invariably determined by the 
peculiar circumstances under which the (so called) i-evelation is 
made. For instance: Moses r*-lates how his God drew near Mount 
Sinai, how thunder and lightning, fire and smoke, iudi(;ated his 
pn'sence. 'J'his was the most fearful mode of divine manifestation. 
Airain Moses saw his (Jod manifested in the burning bush ; at an- 
otlu-r tiim*, only the posterior portions of his person w(‘re visible— 
his face being death to the beholder. It however ajipears from the 
primitive history that God wais frequently “ face to face” with u^ron, 
and w'ith others within the cloud over the tabornachj; and also that 
ho “walked with Noah,” and gave him intimations of the Deluge, 
instructing him how he might bo saved, together with two of every 
kind of reptile, bird, and animal. 

The mode in Avhich the God or Gods of any nation or individual 
ai'e said to ha\ e manifested tlunnselws is never to b(i conf>und^ 
with their disposition and system of government. 1 am impressed 
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tliat all accounts of the various manifestations of 4jrods that are 
traditionally and l)istorical]y prescr\'ed, and handed down to us, are 
siratao'cnis, inisap{)rehcnsions, or tin; IViLsnhoods of individuals.. 
Men and kinj^ who go to war aspire after tlic apju’obative sanction 
of llu'ir Gods; and, fearing that their armies or followers will lose; 
courage, and strength unless approved and justitied l»y some sujie- 
rioi- ])ower, these Leaders and Kings will take advantage of some 
alieady acknowledged God, or will invent manifestations of divine 
approval hy j>t;rforming s<.;emingly marvelous woi’ks and supernat 
uralidf'S. Jo.-liua led the Israelites on to battle ; confiscated pn* 
]>erly ; laid cities low; devastated populated regions; murder. <1 
his male pris(.)nd1^, and brutalized the female captives,—all, in the 
naiiic .and under the ujvproval of his God. 

The IVr^ians hava; regarded, and do still reganl, Ormudz as the 
authority by which they live and govern. The flindbos regard the 
.1 uggeriiaiit-lilol as sufiicient autlutritv for all the deeals of crueltv 
as well as deals of goodie'ss which they feel called U[)ou to do; 
and the, Euro])can and American nations regard the, Bible-Ctod 
(which is the sovereign Idol of the Sacerdotal orders of Ghristen- 
dom) as sullicir-nt authority for Wnr, Monarel!ii. Tnmiout. Slavertp 
and Ilni'ilvr. Ask the Christian of God—and y..u will receive an 
answer composed of three, things—Education, Situation, Conviction. 
Conviction, however, is th.‘ measure and result of the other con¬ 
stituents of the answer; and it (the conviction) may be estimated 
us afi^(.“X]>ression of what the individual feels. ■ 

Thus, to asei-rtain what a, person’s character is, iu'iuire of him 
concerning the God in which he has faith—and his re'ply,—if legiti¬ 
mately and honestly stat.'d,—will b.* a disclosure of his own dispo¬ 
sition and s]>iritual or intellectual gr. iwth. 

.Tt was lat.'ly said to a gentleman of acknowledged talents and 
^racity, that the language used to the Jews and multitude, (at¬ 
tributed to Christ,) “ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, &c.,” wa.s 
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ascertainod to have been used by another individual; and that such 
expression was inconsistent witli the uniform moral-swectnoss, and 
philosophical forgivenoss of Christ’s character, and not in the spirit 
' of liis words, “ Father, forgive them, they know not they do,” 
uttered, under thrice more painful cireumstances,* to the same cla^s 
of individuals ;—l>nt the ^gentleman impatiently < xclaimed, in 
reply,—“ Christ did say so—I hiow ho did —it vxts just Hh. 
Christ r But, in fact, it was not like Christ —it was just li/iC the 
vcnllonan. 

The Christian Cod is constituied u]ion patriarchal ]iiincij(Ics. 
llis government is of an arbitrary, and monarchical character; 
and he is not Jinich su])erior to the caprices, expernnents, ji'alonsies, 
and retaliations of the Mosai(% or the pagan-ttod. ].lut lh('S(* defects 
of character are concealed from <»bservalion by the magnificent gar¬ 
ment <.)f Justice'. Ilis capriciousness is ternu'd justice. Ills ])ar- 
tial gifts and judgments are named justice. Ilis ev«'rlasting ])un- 
jshments, and malicious ])ersecutions of the wicked (so stvled) are 
called justice; and, thus, the Ixaiutiful term Justice ''—which is, 
(in its true sense,) the representative of a.principle of'universal rccip- 
rocatiov of rights and cnjognicnts —is enijtloyed as a mask whenhy 
to conceal the, defects of the character of the patriarchal God. 

If Christians ]uu to death a munlerer, they do it becaust', their 
'dod does so. If they <zo to war: if they enslave the negro: if they 
support Kings : if the}' condemn, and crucify, and manif.-st veii- 
geance toward their enemies ; they do it because their God does so. 
Acting thgs upon supposed Itivine authority, and confessing ojienly 
that- their God possesses the savage and jvatriarchal attributes 
under the term of Justice, Christians prove themselves intellectu¬ 
ally and morally undevelojied—they prove themselves deficient in 
their perw-ptions of Justice and of a Suiaeme Jhang. 

Again,. I repeat, the God of the human mind is tlie magnitj|pd 
perception of itself—and sometimes it is a jirophecy of its future self! 
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Individuals, or a people, first make their God; and then their God 
makcl them—forms their character, and their religion ! A madman 
or an impostor generally hccomes the victim of his own madness' 
or imposition ; and so, upon tlic same principle of cause and effect, 
do the peopl(3 make Gods: and Gods make the people. Thus an 
individual is hoth a Creator and a creature ;—thus with nations— 
thus with cent»iri(38. 

With the mind injured, insulted, and repelled hy the encroach¬ 
ments of inferior or prevailing theology, and with every generous 
feeling chilled hy its uncongenial T>reath, some individuals leave the 
po})ular religious field, and marshall together upon independent 
grounds. I)issati!?fied with every thing heard or written on thet'lo- 
gical subjects, these minds hecome skejitical as to the doctrines of 
the past, and turn from tlie old, to investigate the truths of the 
New. 

If they turn w'itliiu and think of God, —^tiie one tuue God,— 
there are three w'ays in whi(‘h independent thinkers and investiga¬ 
tors conceive of his existence, viz.:—Scientifically—riiilosophi- 
cally—and Theologically. These consistent, hut. different, foians of 
investigation and concept ion of the mode of the l>iviue Nat ure and 
Existence, give rise to many illegitimate and erroneous conclu¬ 
sions,—e.special!y among those who think Avithout system or ordi¬ 
nary teclmieal di.scrimination. 

If a mind is skeptical—if it is on that harren desert of Ice, knoAvn 
to .all f)iigrims after truth, as Atheism —then, also, docs the individ¬ 
ual .reveal his true disposition and spiritual development. If his 
God is Nothing—if his God is Chaos, then is he Chaos. With the 
sold thus deprived of that superior perception of it.self, wdiich may 
be called knoAvlcdge, the individual is undecided and unreliable.. 
His confidence in himself or in his neighbor, is like his conceptions 
of ^God, merely nothing! 

Tlio fact is undeniable, that wdicther you ask the Sai'age, the 
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Barbarian, the Patriarch—or whether you ask Moses, or modern 
religions leaders, who is God ? the reply will, invariably, bo char¬ 
acteristic of the growth, tlTc government, the dis 2 >ositibn, and th(! 
qualifications of the person, his Age, and Nat ion. But to bring tlie 
frsf. view of Deity before the mind, let us proceed to consider the 
following question— 

W/nU is God scknlificalbj considered? 

Knowledge is another name for e-\q>ericnee, whieli the hunia 
mind can only receive through the medium of the senses. 1 mean, 
the sensations of j»teasure and j)ain, of C(.'ld and heat, of quietude 
or disturbance Avhich the individual ex])erieiiecs, by corning in con¬ 
tacts with the vast contrariety of elements and objects in the mate- 

m 

rial world, which sensations are treasured up in the. uuunoiy. Ih- 
d<*ed, it is more ])roper to say that all sensations, oxiK'ih.uiced in a 
sensuous manner, are recoiahsl u})ou the living [a’inciple ; and to the 
inferior individual, as well as to the spiritually enlightened mind, 
tlie-^e records are visible, and servo as guide-boards and living ad¬ 
monitions in the ]»aths of life. 

The senses areada])tcd to the objective world ; they are windows 
throuiih wdiich the sorrl communicates wdth external Nature. In 
ti-uth, the senses establish a connection between the soul and the 
outer world, or the world of effects. The senses can not, therefore, 
recognize causes, exce]>t they may be of a very external and stq»er- 
ficial character, because causes reside deep in the bosom of the in¬ 
visible Avorld. 

Those minds which are termed and considered scienlijic arc such 
as are highly ednctited in the nature and diversification of ellects. 
Science is sim|>ly a knowledge of effects, or of external objects, o. 
elements, of their mode of existence, the nature and extent of thei. 
influence, and the princi]ilcs by which they are individually gov¬ 
erned. Science, then, is an investigation into the nature of ej'ects ; 
and Philosojihj is an investigation into the nature of causes. 
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Scientific researclies are inferior to eveiy oilier species of hninan 
inquiry after truth and knowledge; because they do not, in them¬ 
selves, develop or refine the mind, only inform it of a wider and 
vaster range of eflects and external phenoimiiia than a mere per¬ 
sonal exislciico among them could possibly furnish. ]3ut the ])rin- 
cipal reason why 1 deem science inferior to other spheres of inquiry 
is this; Avhen exclusively pursued, it renders the individual only a 
materialist, a mere belicv< r iii external and visible objects and ph“,- 
nomena, and a disbeliever in almost every thing of an invisilfie and 
sujK'rior cliaraeler. l>ut yet there is a com.ponv<! science wld-b 

embraces every thing of a jtalpable natun', and which leads me,—and 
many indiAiduals whocan only reason and perceive fronj_ what they see, 
hear, taste, and experience,—to the threshold of the question under 
consideration. Aiul here let me be correctly apprehended. The 
impiiry is wholly scientific—recognizing that Facts are Thoa/s, and 
Truths are Frincijdcs; and that the present view of God is one 
which rciison recognizes as demonstrated by ex])erience and obser¬ 
vation—not depending ^q)on, or seeking for, any other class of 
proofs wliicb naturally arrange themselves under a philosophical or 
theological inquiry into the same subject. In all tln.'se considera¬ 
tions, T am im]>ressed to be brief and com]>r( lioiisi\e. 

God, scientifically considered, is the gn*a'.est. Fact in the uni¬ 
verse—ITo is the greatest iTinciple—lie is the greatest Keality ! 

God is, in this sense, the Active or Moving Prineijde, and is dif- 
fi'rent from Nature in this one particular respect, that while Gud is 
Active and Moving^ Nature is Passive and Moved. Contrasted 
with God, Nature seems, inert and lifeless ; but positive iiKa tia and 
Ifelessness are not in existence, inasmuc h, therefore, as God is the 
greatest Fact, and the greatest Reality in being, it follows, from sci¬ 
entific principles, or from ]>rlnciples of scientific indiKtion, that he 
is a fixed Fact, and a fixed Jicaliti/. In plainer language, God is a 
being of absolute necessity. It ispo55iZ>/c for fJod to exist, to will, 
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to act, to enjoy; but it is not jMssiblc for him to coaso to exist; or 
to cliang'c, iu his nature, disposition, or in his mode of existence, 
lienee we have a jK-rfevt assurance in the Eternal Existence and 
Sorncncss <.if God; since from scientitic principles it is proved that 
li o is a T^rinciple of Necessity, so far as Constitution anil Existence 
are conc(‘rned. And yet it may bo said that God is a I’rinciple of 
Eivi.'dom in so far as immutable action, iu an infinitely righteous and 
divine manner, seems to refider that action or matter of voluntary 
but uiiehaniivable desire, and voluntary but unehan^^eable volition. 
Tb.'i- c is in all this only the freedom of an eternal unit'ormity of life. 

.Vicneo can only reoi^nizo tlod as a Eact—a Itealitv—a Princi- 
j»le—a d'liinj;;', so to speak, superior to all other tliiui^s—and a Prin¬ 
ciple moi'c livinir than anv other prineijile. 

I’nilbunilly philoj-ojihical as was, in teeneral, the brilliant intellect 
of Paroii D’ llolbaeii, it is nevertheless true that lie olitained a no 
clearer comjuehension of the existence of God thaivis sue'e'e-sted and 
saiii iioned by the usual principles of scieiilinc inquiry and induc¬ 
tion ; and it was for tin* admirable slati.unent of these scientific con- 
ci'ssions and conclusions that T have, in a former work, (Nature’s 
Divine Kevclatioiis,) recommended his theological writings to the 
]><-rn'.al of indejiciidenl minds. 

Nhtalizinir all tlhnits to the universal satisfaction of all thintrs : 
and substantializing e\i'ry thing to the universal realization of sub¬ 
stances, God dwells in connection with all sulr-tanees and ele,- 
ments, and individualizes his iMotion, his Life, his Sensation, and his 
Intidligcnee iu them. Peing beyond the possibility of seli-clestruc- 
tioii, he actualizes IJimsclf in the most external, and ajiparcntly in¬ 
significant, forms of matter, and thus in his outer manifestation he 
beci^mes Nature. The scientific statement, therefore, that. God is 
Nature, is a/cirt; and the mind that cannot recognize God as 
Nature, in this sense, is not in a very high state of intellectual 
cultivation. And'hero it maybe jiroper to .say that many indi- 
23 
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viduals have thus conceived of God, encountering all manner of 
clerical opposition,—being d(*nouneed as Jnjidch, as Deists, as 
Atheists, as every thing hut wliat they arc—nanu^ly, believers in 
God scientifically considered. They are persons accustoincxl prin¬ 
cipally to exteriifd investigation ; and incompetc'iit to consider God 
in any other light; and, hence, should be esteemed for what they 
Ftrive to ho, not for •\vhat they are. 

Tnasinuch as God is ;i I'act, a Reality, a Prineijile, it is agreea¬ 
ble Avilh science to su[)pose that. He is Substance—is Matter. It 
may bo said that God is a fixed v^ubstance, and this makes him a 
tixod Reality- He is a tix<al and necessary Power—indeed, die /v, 
what Tie. Is ; *and it is not in his poAver to b<‘, or to will to be 
other! It Avill surely bo coiiooded that this statemoiit needs no ar¬ 
gument—il is solfo'vident trutli—nsjuiring n<» discussion. 

God is an organization of Klements and Attributes; but the evi¬ 
dences of this j)n>]iosition are, properly, C'>n(inod to a philosophical 
inq^niry into the same snl)jcct; for scienc, as already said, deals 
only in facts and things. His elements are Motion, Life, and Sen¬ 
sation ; his attributes arc embraced by tli<! term. Intelligence. In 
other language, his elements are included nndrr the theological or 
icHgious term, Love; and his attribulc.s under Jhe ]»hiloso]»hical 
^erm. Wisdom. 

Being sulistance in and of Himself, and exerting an active and 
moving power continually in the Kmpire of IMattcr, it is reasonable 
to conclude that his attributes and elements are also matter or sub- 
tance, and that they are apprehended, Init not acknoAvledgcd, as 
such by the superficial observer of objects and jdicnonK na in exter¬ 
nal nature. Tlierefore, according to scientific principles, Ave arc l<‘d 
to the legitimate conclusion, that all the life of plants and animals, 
and all the phenomena of attraction, gravitatioTi, and of tin* impon¬ 
derable elements, are referable to the Active and MoA’ing Principle, 
tailed God. 
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Bcinc: inii‘ci’s.'illv (.liffufeed tlirouHiout all Naluro—and bcinn^ so 
unchatigoably fixed as to be beyond (ho slightest possibility of alteni- 
tion or mutability—God acts, and manifests Tlimsclf equally evi'iy 
whore, and in tlio same general manner. The LaAvs of Nature 
being thus universally established, and their operation being thus 
steady and undt'viating, the human mind may rest in the very bosom 
of eontidence, and be never disturbed by doubt or distrust. For, 
inasmueh as God is a fixed reality—and inasmueh as he can neithm' 
Desire or Will to change— avc are jxmetrated Avith that kind of sal- 
isfaetion, in th<^ ultimate issues r<f things, Avhich insures jperfect eoin- 
posure, Ix'cause Ave haA^e an intellectual pereejptiun of truth, Avithoiit 
Avhich there can l>e no perfect confidence. 

From c'xternal experience and <.>bscr\ation, the mind becomes ac- 
cust'pmed to tluA uniform moAounonts of Nature; and it is tin! mis¬ 
sion and business of science to reduce, those o’gular but diviTsiticd 
movements to a system of actions, and thp'se actions must be desig- 
T:.ited Avith apprfppriate terms. Amaze<l and confounded by terms, 
and by the seeming antagonisms in the Avpprld of ITli-cts, in Avhich the 
scientific thinkpu- is educated, scientific minds have mismulerstood and 
disputed Avith on<‘ another; but seifing, as Jam enabled to do, by 
interior jpcrcejition, the Avide-spread and nni\-ersal sameness of Na¬ 
ture’s jirocesses, 1 am impn-ssed to institute the folloAving terms as 
significant of the modes by Avhich God Acts ujkpu and .Moa'cs tin-, ITni- 
verse. God acts uj»on matter Anatomically, Fhysiologlcally, Me¬ 
chanically, Chemically, Ekectrically, AragiK^tically, S])iritually ;—but 
all of these mod»\s of Action may be generalized under the com])re- 
hensive and highly appropriate terms—Attraction and Dejuilsion ; 
and, still more comprehensively and appropriately, may these modes 
of Action Ije dcsignat(‘d and interpreted by the terms -Associa- 
tioh—Progression—and Develo[)ment. 'I'hese latter terms cppially 
signify Principles, and their Manifestations—and are t(>rms belong¬ 
ing to, and originating Avith, the Ilarmonial Philosophy. 
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Let it be rcmoiibored that, n, scientific inquiry into the Nature 
an<l Mode of tlie existence of (.!od, is the Jtrst^ and most inferior^ 
eirui't of Jniiiiau Reason; conscqTiently, all conclusions of tlie iu- 
vcsIie-alloM must bo of an inferior and external character, and true so 
fur us llieif (JO. 

Rut the reason,why clergymen and their followers—the laity— 
wUl mis-state ch’ (lenoiince a scientific view of God, is to be found 
ill this tlu'Y do not think systematically, Jior'independently. ]f 
clci'M-yiiicii did think sysffinatieally' and indejn'iidi'nlly, the ciuisc- 
<|nencc would be ih.at. these scientific conclusions would be acknowl- 
edi;'<‘,d. All Ifiblical writers speak of God as a l>eln<^, as a Fact, as 
a Reality, as a. Th‘inclple ; but their terms arc more adapted to a 
th('(>loe-i(-al or moral, than to a scientific,, view of God ; and hence, 
ill hundreds of instances, disputes and dissensions arise betwei'ii in¬ 
dividuals ahoiil,/lAvr.s', when a misuiideistandinir of knns is the only 
caiist' of diU’erenci'. f think it is plain, that, if God is substance, he 
is a lixed substance; and if he is a Rr'aHlv In; is a lixi'd reality. 
M'lieii the mind puts on scientitie s[)ectacles, so to ex]»ress it, or 
e-a/.cs into the Infinite vortex of Life and Intelliy. uc<? throue-h a sci- 
(Mititie telescope or medium, it is not to be siq.posed that its con¬ 
clusions can be other than .absolutely scic'ntilic and correspondine-ly 
rie-id. And it makes but little difFerence whellu'r it lie (’oiifucius, 
or iNfoses, or David, or I’lato, or I*aul, or l>aron !>’ HoHiacli, or 
.Swc'denborg— if tlu'.y view God through purely scientific, mediums, 
their conclusions will and must be identical; and hence the dififer- 
eiici^ liet ween any of these individuals in the views they entertain of 
God, when they do employ their reuson, and ^ny of the (so styled) 
Deists of the present century, consists simply in thy ditrerent 77 ic- 
diums througli which they view the same subject. By mediums, I 
mean the (nethods of the conteuqilation. 

But, the dill'erence between individuals, when they do not employ 
their Reason, consists in the difference of their dispositions, and 
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state of intellectual culture. 'J'hc truth of this will he more fully 
(leveluj.)c<l in the sequel. 

A hchrf in God, I rejK-at, arises from out of the (le])ths of the 
soul’s Filial alTectiou; hut an umhrstandnuf of God arises from out 
of tin.! Ihaisou. Those who d(‘scril)e merely their educational, hered¬ 
itary, or afle’etional Ixdief in God, deserihe nniinly thvir own char¬ 
acters ; hut they who describe their scieiitilie, j)hilosophical, and 
theological or religious l»elief in God, doserihe the mediums or meth¬ 
ods, through which they view Ifim; aiul also the state of intellec¬ 
tual growth to which they ha\•(^ attained. 

Having proee<'d(‘d thus far in our detinitiou of a scientific con- 
(iej)tion of tlaj T >ivine Being, let us take another step Fauvard, and 
sinc'i'cly inquire— 

MHiat is O'od pJidosophica/f// considered. ? 

Feii'iieo considers God in reference to Things, Ftleets, and I’he- 
noniena; hut I’hilosoj»hy considers Him in reference to T’rinciples, 
e.auses, and Hesigns. Bet this distinction !><; rcmemln;re<l. 

Ciod, hy gazing at him through a jihilosophical trlescojx-, appears 
as tln^ (ireate'4 of all Hearts ; as the Great ISTlcleus, around w hich 
t he, iiiiinite expansion of substances gathers into progressive forms 
•Aw\ orders ; as the (Beat Cause, around whicli infinite and uni- 
\( r'ial effects congregate', and from wliich infinite effeets j»roee< d ; 
and He apitears as the Gi'eat Central Source of all Life, arid Lo\e, 
of all C>rdcr, and Form; and as the, Sustainer and IJnfijhh.'r of all 
things—ihe magnificent Universe ! 

l>eholding tlie Infinite Cause of all existences, in His works, the 
mind is irresistibly ])ersuade'd to believe that God is an Infinite 
Organization and Intelligence. That IT(^ is an intelligent Being ia 
seen hy what lie does. The proofs are, that all things flow into 
forms, Si‘lies, degrees, and ])rogressive organizatioiis. 

It might he said that, NatuiNi exists an<l ojierates between God 
and his designs. All things •were instituted for some inlinite ]mr- 
23 * 
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pose—for some ini])ort.:int end or issue. This issue Jiiust corres¬ 
pond to i.lie magnitude iiiid majesty of the Inventor of the Uni¬ 
versal ]\Iaeliiiii‘. For, Xature,—with lier infinite number of levers^ 
sprluf/ii, v)h(rL'<, pulleys^ and chemical lahorufories, —is evidently 
(ioiistriieted u])ou mechanical and geometrical principles, for the 
accomj)lishmeut of important ends, one of which ends we have 
heretofore contemplated. 

Surrounded bv an ine<;iieeivable number of forms and organiza 
tiiuis,—each one of them oecu]iying a sjtecilic and ])rogressive. p(.)si- 
tion in Nafiu’c,—the human mind can not but perceive that llu! 
cause of them must be, Himself, an infinite Cause; that to jiroduco 

organizations he must be, Himself, first, an Organization ; that to 

• 

jaoduce intelligence lie must be. Himself, Intelligent; and 

that to jiroduee an infinite machine, he must be. Himself, not only 
organized and intelligent, but he must have had some glorious end 
or icsult to a( Com|)lish, according to which his Universal Machinery 
was constructed. Surely, this is plain reasoning. 

Cod, therefore, philosophically consideiaal, is :m infinite Cause ; 
I'Jatuni is an infinite Efkec’i’ ; .and the ohjeef, for the accomjdish- 
nu'.nt of which the whole was thus constituted, is the infinite Use 
or JiJiid. 

Cod is the Croat I’ositivo Mind;—all else is^Xegativo. 

Conlemjilate the eternal Vortex or Center from which proceedrd 
the. t<-n thousand million-fold of worlds that swarm the shores of 
Immensity;—('.ontomjdate the rich and inexhaustible materials 
whidi roll in boundless w’.avcs to the Central Fount;—contemplate 
the magnificent azure dome which crowns the Holy lM‘sidenc('. of 
Cre.ati\!ie Power;—contemplate the inconceivable interchanging, 
commingling, and interpenetration of Fire, Heat, Light, and Elec¬ 
tricity ;—cont<'m])late a Presiding, but inseparably indi\ idu;ilized, 
Cre.at I’ositive Mind, who, while he commands, oom]iels obedience ; 
meanwhile, Himself, obeys ! I say, through the sublime tclesco])C 
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of pure ))hilosop]iy, cx)iiteiiij)late all this tirancleur, this Beauty, 
this llaruKjiiy, anJ reason Avill readily conceive the proposition that 
God is Positive, and all else is Nh'gative. 

Spirit and Matter jnust not l>e confounded, nor must they he 
S(‘j)arated. Elsewhere I have said, tliah in defining what Sjurit is, 
I was conijielled to employ tln^ term Matter, in the absiuico of a 
hotter word, because it is cxjiressive of s/ihshmce, and such is 
Sjiirit. So also, in pursuing the jnv.sent in([uiry, the Positivi*, 
Mind must not he confounded with Nature, nor must they Ik; 
separated. This (listinction must he hejit prominently in the mind, 
that (»od is as distinct and ilitieront from Nature, as the g'nin of? 
tree is from its fruits; or as the human Soul is ditTcrent from the 
human Body; hut hen* let the distinction end. In this res]»ect 
the anahygy is complete and legitimate. 

When speaking of God, the mind is involuntarily im]>ressed to 
employ those terms which convey the idea of a uxacidine (jenda'. 
It is easy to understand the cause of this e.mjilovment of terms, 
and the thought which suggi*sls their use. M lnm the, mind thinks 
of God, a coneejdion is rec.eived of a Gi’eat Positiv*; ]V)we,r—of a 
Being of l>onndless celestial Life (which is Love,)—of unlimited 
Will (which is Onmi}>ot<;nce,)—and of uiKn'ring Wisdom (which is 
Order and I’ormfjf—and it. is not |>os.si])le, to c<jiicei\c! of a Jiowajr 
and of a re])roductive energy of such incoiicei\;ihle, magnitude, 
w'ithout (.•m])loying such Icgitim.ate, language, as Aviil enable the- 
mind to elaborate its conception of God, into something lik(; an 
adequate idea of Ilis nature and attributes. Much has been 
thought, and said, and written, by theological and ]»hiloso])hical 
thinkers upon tin; subjiict of God : his nature, his attributes, and 
mode of existence ; but I think it must bo acknowledged that th<.*y 
have left the .subject much as they found it; except, ]>erhaps, the 
profound mystery with which they have clothed it, and the educa¬ 
tional and mythologic.al belief, by the a.ssistance i)f whi<,-,h, a phan- 
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tom, instcjid of a gofl, lias been made, to tbo utter confusion of 
ideas. 

Ctjnccrniiig Tfis persf)iinlity, lot \is now inquire. In one sense, 
lie is an individual; and, in another sense, lie is not an individual. 
God ])ublishes and declares tlio peculiarities and distinguishing 
characteristics of liis personality, to the world day by day, and 
year by y<^ar. In every edition of the lunnan type, though that 
edition be not revised and .urrected, is seen a republicatiou of the 
Deity, as a personality. It, is not unprofitable to learn in wliat 
this manifest at ic»ij ttf the Divine 1‘ersonality consists : it consists in 
tliis—the S])irit, as already shown, contains elem(>nts and attributes 
which, if an individual is projierly unfolded from birth, render the 
sj>irit harmoni<)Us ; and Ixdiind the senses of the body are the 
princijtles or beginnings of senses, which, after denlh or transforma' 
tion, constitute the senses of the mind. Thus, for illustration, 
back of the bodily eyes ;ir<! jirinciples of ])erce]>lion ; back of the 
ears are princij>Ies (vf hearing; Imck of the sense of touch is a 
principle of sensation within itself; and when the. s])irit or the 
individual'hs' ok/(-)/ tlui physical organization, the-e juincijrlos will 
put the individual in the ])Osscssion of identical senses—dll!crenl 
from tho.se ue inherit from birth, onVy in refinement, and capa!)il- 
ities of h;ijipiness. 

Thus it is with God. He has no jthysical eves, no physical eais, 
no i»hysieal liaiuD and feet; but he contains the of I’er- 

cej>tion, of Ibairing, of Ift'cling, and all other principles,—this 
constitutes hi.s piTsonalify. Therefore, Deity is an Individual in 
I’rinci]>les, .and yet imt se])arate from or outside of Nature. 

Idle Drinciples of N.ature, or Deity, are unchangeable. Nature 
is the mediatorial substance between the. Cause and the End or 
Issue of enaction ; and it is therefore the instrumentality by which 
an liilinite Intelligence aecomplishes infinite results. And, .as was 
staled in a scientific vicAv of God, those Rules, or Laws, or Prin- 
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ciplcp, (wliicli terms I eni]»]oy synonymoiisly,) l)y wliicli Ho arfs 
vjion .'ind moves ^fatter or Nature, are oiiI>/ sie/nijicant of his eter- 
nalhj fixed mode of exisienee ! And iiiasmiicli as Cod is fixed in 
Natui'o, like tlic mainspring of a waleli, or the lioart, in a Ituman 
body, so als(,) is bis mode, of existing and acting, fix('d]y and nn- 
changoably, determined by the veri/ftcl of bis being in existence ; 
and by the absolutely inevitalde and indisjicnsablc constitution </ 
things, of which He is the Unfolder, Sustainer, and *Co-esscntia.l. 

We are now pre])ar(‘d to coitsidiu- tlu; next (piestion in order— 

What is God 21a'oIof/ir(dJt/ considered / 

Science consid<‘rs God with rcferci]ce to Ellects and rheiiomena; 
]‘hiloso])hy considers God Avith refen-nce to Causes and ]Vinciph!s; 
and 'j’heology considra-s God Avith *rei‘erenee to his Loac, his 
I’arentulship, and his TTovidence. I am lifrc impressed to cm]»]oy 
the term “ theology” as synonymous Avith religion. 

God, AA'heu vicAv>'d through the d'heHilogical tclescojic, ceases to 
Ik! a TV^entatc, a (.'hieflain, or a Judge; but he ajijiears as the 
Infinite h'ountain of all life and activity, of all sensation and inttd- 
ligence. He is the Great Father—Sjiirit of all spirits—the Great 
'.rvpe of whom all other sj)ii-its are but indications, and correspond¬ 
ing or'omizations. He is the Creator, and Sustainer, and Father 
of all The (‘ssential qualities and jirojvertie-s of his Jnfinite Sonl 
penetrate all Nature, all Things, all 8]iirits; ami thest*. rjaaUlies and 
jjy'opcrt/V.s'arc essentially Love, nn<.l thus God is Love. Thus do 
Ave morally and religiously contemplate the Deity. 

Contemjhite a magnificently grand, bottomless, shor(dess, aiid 
incessantly active Ocean ; contemplate that Ocean replete Avith the 
most graceful and beautiful forms of Light and Life; contem))lata 
that C)cean s])arkling and radiant Avith emauatit^ns, so rich, and sc 
etrulgent, as to extinguish the brilliancy of the. most jraf et and 
the most precious diamonds of earth; contemjdate that < )c(;an as 
rolling in Avaves of unmeasurable magnitude, and so peacefully still, 
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as to disturb not an atom that rides u|»on its bosom ; conteraplata 
tliat Oc>‘an witli its tides, on tbeir upward and boraeward way, 
tli()s<‘. oiiw;ird tides, wliicli can never recede; contemplate that 
Ocean llowiiig into numberless founts or Spirits in all Planets and 
in all S[>ber( s, so ]»ourin<>; in u]>on tliem its living waters as to 
satisfy all desires for life, and tranquillity, and causing those founts 
to “ thirst not again” ; eoiiteinplato that Ocean—Greater than all 
—Uieher than all—l'ee[«-r than all. Think of it as the Origin of 
all Life, all Love, all Youthfulness, all Spiritual beauty and inag- 
nitic(Uice—and you have then taken one step fow'ard a just theo¬ 
logical conception of the essential Love of God ! 

* The Theological view of God converts him into a Parent and 
Creator. lie ceases to b<? a mere Fact, a mere Truth, a mere 
]*rinci]>le, a mere Caus<‘. He is “our Father”! and now we think 
of the c(h'sti.a] sweetness and of the exhaustlessness of his Love; 
we think of his near and unchangeable relationshi}) to our most 
interior selves ; and we feel continually a kind of particular lYuvi- 
dence in our existence, an<l a protection from the multifarious 
bunptations and accidents of life, when we feel that we unre- 
bellioiisly do his will. And notwithstanding the fact, that eveiy 
accident, and every temptation, and everj' circumstance, can be 
aceiumled for upon rational or natural grounds,—and that there 
an' in reality no absolutely special })rovidences,—yet the soul luves, 
in its child-like confidence, to refeV every sah ation from them to 
invisible and supernatural agencies. This grows out of a Filial 
regard h>r tlie Deity ; for, if the sublime principle of Reason w;is 
brought to bear upon the causes of events in human life, the (so 
<xxlle<l) mysterious local Providences of God would be discovered 
to be but local or particular manifestations of the fulfilling of his 
iinchangeable 'Laws by which the whole as well as the are 

governed. 

I^or is the jmrely Theological view completely divested of the 
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mysteriousncss of limnau events and existence. But wlien tliis 
view is restin^^, as it alvvaj's sliould, u]»on a ^Scienti^ic and Pliilo- 
ROjiliical foundation, tlien it will not only be entirely divested of 
mystery and superiiaturalism, but it will be a source of never-failing 
and forever growing consolation, to tbe Soul tbat entertains it. 
Therefore, a true understanding of God is to be greatly desired. 
As is our God, so are we. If lie is a|>preliended as an organized 
jwinciple—organized as the huinan Soul is in its most interior ]>riii- 
ciples ; and if it is receivr'd, that He o]>ej-ates according to eternallv- 
established Laws oi- liul-'S of action, which being, in themselves, so 
surpassingly righteous that, they produce a kind (.)f neccssam^ free¬ 
dom, or itidvpcudciice, and which Rules ean not be violated with 
impunity—then will our Sj>irits bow witli all the pleasure of an 
intellectual obedience t*) tlie Laws or Will of*our leather, and feel a 
beautiful freedom in the very fact of moving in hanni.)ny with uni¬ 
versal Nature. But if it bt.' Ixflit^ved that God is a sepai’ate Pei-son- 
ality, somewhere outside of Nature, and that lu*. has oiu; set of Laws 
by which t/^ govern Matter, and another by which to govern Mind, 
and yet another by which to govt'rn the moral actions and religious 
sentiments of individuals ; and if it be also believed that an indi¬ 
vidual may escape the conS(‘(.piences of a violatioji of any of these 
Laws, by the superior righteousness, or sufferings and vicarious 
atonement, of another individual; and again, if it be belie-vc'd that 
(lod (.‘au b(! mov<‘d to symjiathy by ]irayers—or to jiassiou by the 
taking of his name in vain, (while the profanation can only injure 
him who utters it,)—if these things are believed in—then, will the 
thus believing Spirit be dissatisfied with its uncertain de.stiny, and 
it will fei‘l almost continually separate from, and out of harmony 
with, those, things which ]»ertain to the Divine and Tnfinit'-. 

In Christianity, are to be found the cleare.st evid<‘nces of a belief 
in God in a purely Tlieological or religious sense, and, with it, an 
implied belief in his separate ])ersona]ily. But no where do wo 
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find evidences of a Scientific and rifilosojfiiiciil view of God, except, 
incipiently, in tlie writings of some of the (Jrecian Ifiiiloso]filers, 
and now and tlien in the investigations of modern Thinkers and 
Theologians. 

When the soul is crowned witli a proper develoi>ment of the re¬ 
ligious sentiment,—the everlasting beauty of which tints every 
thmight and impulse with purity and peace,—then, is God found 
to reside within, and aliove every thing, as the Father and the 
Friend of All ! Tliis In.avenly Irulli was realized by the expanded 
soul and relined intellect of Jesus, of I'aul, of Swedenborg, of Fou¬ 
rier, and others; but the more perfect beauty of this important 
truth is yet to be indicated in the progress and institutions of ITu- 
manity! When the human Stml shall have become sufficienf ly 
expanded and refined as to be al>lc to receive and rcalke the traih 
that God is the; unchangeable Father of Spirits, ihvn will partial 
systems of religion, and government, and discipline }»ass away; 
then the colleges and institutions of instruction, instead of receiving 
students and jnipils on condition that they will consent to be meas¬ 
ured by some theological rule, will teach tlie truths of Nature and 
of God, and thus those institutions will also become revelations of 
the good and true. 

View God with scientific eyes, or through scientific mediums, 
and he is a “Great Fact;” view God through philosophical medi¬ 
ums, and he is a “ Great I’ositive Mind;” and view (hxl through 
theological nn'diums, and he is a “ CJreat Spirit Father.” That in¬ 
dividual who, from the su])eriority of his mental structure and intel 
leclual developments, can conceive of God in his highest and truest 
mode of existence and government, is capable of enjoying much 
harmony and of teaching the subliraest truths; for as is his Heav¬ 
enly Father—his God—so is he! This is a truth which should bo 
studied to its foundations, because it has much to do with human 
progress and harmonization.- 
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There can not possibly he any antagonism hetween true science, 
true pliilosophy, niul true theology. vScionce is the parent and 
fouiulation of philosojhy ; and thcol(.»gy, (/?yio theology, 1 mean,) is 
the ultimate and perfect development or tlower of the two com¬ 
bined. Hence, should science afiirm the Great Active Power of the 
Universe to bo a Substance, it must not be supposed tluR true ]*hi- 
losojdiy or thcoli»gy will affirm any thing to the contrary; but it is 
righteous to expect ainj to receive, from the latter, new and higher 
revolation.s and contirmations of the first aflirmation; because ail 
truth must be in harmony, though seen from ditferent positions by 
different minds, in diffenmt degrees of griiwth. 

In accordance with a ju’cvious delinition, it is the nature and mis¬ 
sion of Science to contem]ihite and classify effi'cts; it is the mission 
(.>f Idiilosophy to contemplate and classify causes ; and it is the ten- 
di'iicy and mission of Theology to conlem})lato and classify the, in¬ 
numerable manifestations and diversitied ramifications of Love, Will, 
and Wisdom, as the latter are distriiaited throiigliout the organ¬ 
ization of Nature and of the human soul. Science is wholly super- 
ticial; it is a system based upon external observation and experi¬ 
ence, and it is entirely an otispring of the bodily or material ])er- 
ce] it ions. Philosophy, on the other hand, is based upon reason and 
intellectual observation; it is an offspring of the understanding—it 
is both deductive and inductive—and comj»rehends the nature of 
cause.'', beginning with the Cacsu of all causes, and tracing the 
slightest details to their most impali>able minutia. And Theology 
is l)as(‘d u])on tlie Love principle of the soul; it is an offspring of 
feeling, of affection, of religious sentiments,—it is the science of all 
BenliiiKiiits and affectional conceptions,- -embracing Power, Wisdom, 
Goodness, Justice, Mercy, and Truth ! lienee it is easy to compre.- 
liend the cause.s of the seemingly vast dissimilarity of views enbu'- 
tained by those various minds who.se diffco nt structure compffls 
them to thiidv of God, some scientifically, some philosophically, and 
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oth.ei's tlieologicallj. IIiiN'ing tlms introduced this vast subject, let 
us proceed to consider it to its foundations. 

Mind and matter, or Cod and his Body, are universal and eter¬ 
nal ! Tlnu’c never was a time when nothing existed; nor can there 
ever be a period when nothing sliall exist. It is impossible for the 
most exalted intellect to" imagine sucli a thing as nothing, because 
the proposition is self-contradictory, absurd, untrue. The mind can 
always conceive of trutb. Tt may not indeed be capable of perceiv¬ 
ing and compreliending all the truth ; but in so far as its ca])acity 

ext<‘nds it can conceive of truth and love it most supremely. If 
• * 

therefore the mind la^jects the proposition that God created the uni- 
vers(i out of nothing, it thence may bo legitimately inferred that the 
proposition is false, and hence incapable of entering into harmony 
with the reasoning princi})le of the philoso})hical mind. That some¬ 
thing alvvaj s (!xist(,*d—tliat the universe is an eternal organization 
of eternal <*lcments and essences—is a statement Avhich even the 
instinct of the barbarian readily acknowledges a.s altogether unde¬ 
niable. Wo will not, therefore, tarry with useless argumentation. 

True, science declares God to have seven distinct mod(^s of action, 
viz.; fust, the anatomical, wdiich relates to structure: second, the 
|)hysiolugical, which relates to function: third, the mechanical, 
which relates to force: fourth, the chemical, which relates to (lecom- 
posifion: fifth, the electrical, which relates to combination: sixth, 
the mngnetical, which relates to harmony: seventh, the sjuritual, 
whitdi relat,es to refinement or attenuation, —embracing, in its uni¬ 
versal sweep, the government of the moral or spiritual universe. 
These are modes by which God fives in and moves his tmiverse; 
and which, though the most rudimental manifestations of the Great 
I’ositivo Mind, wall receive particular attention in the present inves¬ 
tigation. Such is a generalization of wdiat universal science declares 
concerning the w;iys and modes of the Infinite. But Philosophy 
brings her disclosures into a higher and more concise condition. 
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She conducts tlie soul deep into tlie universal and ever-cularo^in^ ten- 
deiicios of nuilerial nature, and indicat es the names of those prindjdrs 
in accordance with which the Great rositi\e Mind acts in all tlio 
innninerahle departments of his empire. True Philosophy declares 
the first or rndimental tendency of all existing things to he Associ¬ 
ation ; which means that every thing is moved and governed hy a 
principle of affinity—that there is nothing in th<^ expanded uni¬ 
verse which has not some relationships—that one particle has an 
indwelling affinity for another particle, Avhich affinity is not changed 
until, hy the process of refinement, a new affinity is developed 
whereby that particle is moved to seek new and higher relations. 
And the same law which operates in the atom is also active in the 
fill- distant sjiheres. The field of its operations is illimitable, bound¬ 
less, infinite! God lives through all things. Ilonce this Law of 
A«!iOi'iaiion unfolds its sublime w^orkings every where. Put the 
next ])iincipl<‘ which Philosophy has named, in accordance with its 
mode of action, is Puoguession ; that is to say, every thing (irotvn 
and advances in refinement and jKnfectiun ])erc(‘])tibly; that all 
things are. ])rogressively acted upon or moved hy the Diviut^ Mind 
to the end that the pure, everlasting, and infinite may he unfolded 
from the material and aj>parently impure combinations of nature. 
And hence Ifitilosophy—(I mean the llarmonial Philosophy)— 
names this unfolding jirocess, De^'eloicmknt. Development is tlie 
lad. and highest manifestation of matter and mind. It is the llowtu' 
of all association and progression; it is the grand and divine con¬ 
summation of all terrestrial and celestial movements; it is the nlti- 
idl supernal endeavor; and hence this law may be re¬ 
garded as the deepest—the widest—the highest—the most ornni])- 
otent- -and as the holiest tendenc// of Nature and Deity. 'I’here is 
no limitation to these processes, no termination to the wa^rkings of 
Develojunent; and, yet, by the laUer law, it may be said that every 
distinct system o.<^ creation receives its permanent coronation. 
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True Theology declares that the essential and unchangeable ele¬ 
ment of the Groat Positive Mind, is Love,—unlimited, inexhausti¬ 
ble—imj^artial—infinite—eternal! A lo\e that — 

“ Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

And there is not an atom, into whicli it docs not flow, in all this 
boundless universe. Love is the source of all attraction, of all re¬ 
pulsion, of all affection and sentiment. The little vino seeks associ¬ 
ation with its kindred vino. Birds of corresponding character and 
plunuige consocitite, and mingle together their cheerful, melodious 
song. The flowens exhale their fragrances, and thus give forth, their 
atmospheres to the congenial elements of immensity. The beasts 
of the fields, whether friendly to man or not, involuntarily yield to 
this univei’sal Law of Love, and Avill breathe into each other’s nos¬ 
trils the instinctive sentiments of friendship and affection. • And 
behold the young trees of the fore.st! they hasten toward the at¬ 
mospheric space, far above their elder brothers, to receive the light 
and heat of the sun. The elements of immensity are affectionally 
conjoined and consociated—thus water, and air, and fire, and heat, 
and light, and electricity, are made to occupy specific positions, and 
to perform particular and innumerable functions, in the wide do¬ 
main of infinite development. Innumerable worlds, like so many 
cog-wheels, are held by an indwelling attraction, or love, together 
in ineffable concord; and thus roll around the great central Orl) 
which gave them birtli. But the affections of the human soul are 
more expressive of this universal and eternal law. Like jewels, they 
decorate the inAvard sanctuary of the spirit; and blessed is that 
soul which has never felt the strong hand of enmity or adversity 
heavily laid on those precious ornaments of life—tearing tlrcm from 
their native places. And in the midst of these numerous afl'ec- 
tions—affections for science, for philosophy, for music, for architec¬ 
ture, for friends, for children, for conjugal companionship, for ira- 
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mortality, and for happiness—yea, in the midst of this sublime a;?- 
Bcmblage of loves in the human soul, there stands, towering majes¬ 
tically above all the rest, a holy and eveilasling love, which draw? 
tlic heart toward tlic sujKirnal Mind! Therefore the spirit seeks to 
gratify its deepest, Avidost, highest desire, by striving to see and 
comprehend the Author of its being. Thus, the free-born mind is 
attracted tow.ard its Maker—as the particle of iron is drawn toAvai'd 
’ts magnet; fm* God is the Great Positive Magnet of the universe, 
and every thing else is negative to its iuconcoiyable and eternal 
] ‘owor! 

And time tlieology, declares also, that the mediatorial or executive 
eh/mentof the great positive Mind, is Will—boundless, unrestrained, 
incomprehensible, omnipok'ut! A Avill that moves the fixed, nn- 
cliangeable Laws of Nature; governs the myriads of jilanets Avhich 
cluster around the realms of infinitude ; and determines the modes 
of Divine being and doing, because it is, itself, a revelation of what 
God is, and how ho lives in liis einjuro. 

Put these elements of Divine Love anu I)ivine AVill must 
necessarily have a governing and directing prineijile; hence true 
theology affirms that the highest and most inconceivably glorious 
attribute of the Divine Mind, is AA^isdom. The organism of 
Nature is ladened Avlth demonstrations of the omnipresence of this 
attribute. Harmony itorvades all things, penetrates all tilings, 
]>ulsates through, and in, all things; and the inductive mind, the 
scientific mind, the philosophic mind, and the theological mind, can 
not but acknowledge that AVisdora—superior and supreme—is 
impressed and expressed Ujion every thing in existence. It is not 
tlie individuality of objects, elements, or organisms which manifests 
the presence and Wisdom of God—^Init it is the stupendous total¬ 
ity of things—it is the vast, harmonious, and inimitable auranoe- 
MENT- of all Ausible and invisible realities—wliich amazes and con¬ 
founds the contemplative mind, by impressing it with the sublime 
24 *' ■ 
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and irresistible conviction, that Wisdom—eternal and infinite- 
spreads throughout the length and breadth of the Universe; wis¬ 
dom being, in this sense, the great flower of all conceivable intc^lli- 
gence, and the glorious ultimate development of all that is pure, 
everlasting, and infinite ! Yea, the outer universe is a visible mani¬ 
festation of the indwelling Divinity. And while every thing is 
impregnated with life and sensation,—with springs of incessant and 
eternal motion; udth inclinations and disinclinations; ^ith attractions 
and repulsions; ’\jith ini])uls(\s and s(‘.ntiments; with tendencies and 
aspirations; with sympathies and antipathies,—it is elevating and 
consoling, for the inquiring mind, to know that Divine Wisdom 
governs all tilings, and guides tliem to their projier destinations. 

Thus, it is seen that true Science directs the human spirit to per¬ 
ceive the Divine IhaNCiPLE as acting anatomically, physiologically, 
rneclianically, chemically, electiically, magnetically and spiritually; 
that true I^hilosophy directs the S])irit to perceive the Laws of Asso¬ 
ciation, Progression and Development, by which the alx»ve specified 
modes are determined and governed; and that true j)oints 

the spirit to behold, in the structure of the Infinite Mind, the celestial 
elements of Love, W^ill, and Wisdom. Ilow unrigliteous it is, 
therefore, to blame and condemn the intellect which can conceive of 
God, only, as a mechanic conceives of motive power —of the main 
spring or propelling forces—whereby a machine is made to perform 
its legitimate duties ! Some pei-sons can not think of God except 
as a “ Principle of Life,” inlierent in the constitution of matter. 
Such intellects, owing to’their peculiar mental structure, can not 
elevate their conceptions above the doctrine of chance. They can 
not believe in specific creation ; nor,—when tliey view the sin, dis¬ 
cord, misery, imbecility, unnecessary imperfection and wretchedness 
of mankind generally,—can such intellects readily acknowledge a 
wise, merciful, intelligent, just “ First' Cause” of existence. 
Keasoning tluis superficially, and, to the majority of minds, demon- 
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stratively, tliis class of peraons becomes the victim of mucb'clerit;al 
accusation and denunciation. But then, there comes forth the 
second class of minds who firmly believe in the eternal existence of 
an intelligent “ Great First Cause,” yet can not conceive of him as 
possessing the human form. They think of him as an organized 
Intelligence—as a hving, thinking, and voluntarily acting prin¬ 
ciple—as a main spring in the universal clock-work of Nature! and 
this structure of mind is properly termed the philosophical. But 
the theological class of intellects—those who are affectionate, re¬ 
ligious, and sentimental in their temperaments and impulses—can 
not think of God as an element of life, nor as merely being an intel¬ 
ligent First Cause; but they think of him as children conceive of 
ancient giant kings. In their thoughts they contemplate God as a 
large, symmetrically proportioned and inconceivably glorious “ IGng 
of kings’’; as a monarch rolled in auroral magnificence ; as being 
seated upon a throne of ineffable grandeur; as holding in his right 
hand the scepter of universal legislation aiid sovereignty ; as watch¬ 
ing every jmlsation of the human heart, and as listening to every 
word which im])ulso or d<liberation have moved human dogmas to 
utter; and as hearkening to the prayei’s of the penitent on the 
earth, and to the eternal and never-changing glorifications of the 
cele.stial inhabitants—the redeemed. 

Thanks be unto the Being whom we are contemplating, there are 
shades of truth in all these dissimilar conceptions of the Creative 
Frin(a])le. But it is now proper to commence an examination of 
the demonstrative evidences of God’s natm’e, of Ins modes of action, 
and of the position which he occupies in the imnoeasurable domain 
of life and realities. As a liecessaiy and indispensable amplification, 
thou, of all that has gone before, I will proceed to express my im¬ 
pressions of the locality and constitution of the Great Mind of the 
expanded Umvercoelum. 

Far, far away beyond countless constellations of suns and planets, 
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and deep, deep in the fathomless bosom of the immeasurable ITni- 
V'crcoelum, throbs the Heart of all life and animation. Its deep, 
harmonious pulsations flow through innumerable vessels to the un¬ 
imaginable circumference of all planetary existence; and there is 
not an atom, not a flower, not a solitary vine, not a world, not a, 
soul, not an angel, which does not receive, every instant of time, 
fresh life and vigor from this inexhaustible source of celestial 
essences ! This Heart is God. His life-elements are embraced by 
the all-cornprehensive term, Love ; his elaborating powem by the 
term, Will ; and his governing attributes by the terra. Wisdom. 
These elements, powere, and attributes are organized into One 
Soul —the Mind of the Universe— The one only and true God ! 

Upon the very threshold of this investigation, the feeble and 
finite mind of man is oveiwhelmed and confounded. It tremblingly 
shrinks from the boundless scene—tTie contcmjdation is too mag¬ 
nificent and stupendous for human thought; and the soul faints at 
the very commencement of its eternal })ilgriniage. But this must 
not be! Go on, thou searcher of the Infinite—go on!—tremble not 
when the Great Mind of the Universe is presented to thy vision, for 
“ the pure in heait shall see God”; and sliall not fear,^ but love 
him, with an ineffable joy and undying dev otion ! 

It is only human thought that circumscribes the residence of (he 
Infinite. We can not think without fixing a form, size, locaU/;/, 
and sphere of movement, to the object or cause of our nieditntiuns. 
Hence, I am impressed to speak of our Heavenly Father as residing 
in the center of all existences. And when I speak of his elements, 
powers, and attributes, as being in a state of organization, the im- 
jircssion designed to be conveyed to the reader’s mind, is,iliat (Jod 
is constructed like the human mind. If we will think of.a perfectly 
pure, pist, benevolent, impartial, harmonious human mind, and 
then opneeive of this mind as being infinite, universal, and eternal, 
we shall have taken the first correct step toward forming an 
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dying conception of the Super-cclcstial Intelligence that rules the 

Universe ! 

. * 

Previous to the present structure of the Universe—when the in¬ 
conceivable realms of immensity were channels through which 
'flowed a boundless ocean of unformed materials—the Infinite 
Spirit was manifested only as a principle of Motion. Incessant, 
unrestrained, unchangeable, omnipotent action was the first manifes¬ 
tation of Deity. It must not be apprehended that God waus not 
tlien an organized Intelligence; for he is an eternal and never- 
changing Principle; but, at the remote period in the history of the 
present plaue.tary developments of which I now s))eak, there were 
no media or materials sufficiently unfolded for a greater and higher 
manifestation of the creative principle, than Motion. Nor must it 
be inferred from these propositions that God is subject to the iden¬ 
tical Laws of association, progression and^ devclo])ment, which pro¬ 
ceed from his celestial constitution and operate so unchangeably 
throughout the A'ast arcana of material and spiritual unfoldings; 
but it is highly essential, in order to form a correct conception of 
the Great Parental Principle of all things, to understand that these 
Laws, so to speak, are sim]>ly expressions of the Creator’s habits, or 
of the peculiar constitutional tendencies of his Divine nature, which 
are displayed throughout the unmeastirable totality of e.xistence. 
No! the God of the Universe is not a being of development or 
growth, lie is a fixed Fact—a fixed Principle—a fixed Heart— a 
fixed Flower of perfection and infinite intelligence; but he displays 
the elements, essences, and attributes of his inexhaustible and ineom- 
pr('hensible constitution in successive and endless series and degrees; 
and each of thesQ scries, and each of these degrees, is unfolded in an 
order which is pre-eminently progressive and mathematically harmo 
nious. Human progression consists in the eternal variation and ad¬ 
vancement of these series and degrees. Hence it is not proper to say 
th^t God, himself, is a progressively developing mind ; but it is right- 
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eous to acknowledge tliat every thing unequivocally demons1a?ate8 
that God manifests his immortal essences and attributes in all de¬ 
partments of ISTature in proportion to the readiness of things to 
become the vehicle of the manifestation. Therefore, I repeat, that, 

in the beginning of the present structure of the Universe, the Infi- 

• 

nite Spirit was only manifested as a principle of Motion. 

The great vortex of celestial Intelligence,—the great center of eter¬ 
nal Love, the great nucleus of Oinni])otoncc, the immortal flower of 
Wisdom, wliich breathe forth the elements of universal Harmony 
and the fragrance of undying delights,—is the irresistible Magnet 
which attracts U])ward the human Soul. Hence to the unimagina¬ 
ble center of all things, the spirit goes to commune Avitli the one 
only and true God. And while the theology of the earth bids the 
*soul to think of Deity as the child conceives of a great and power¬ 
ful monarch, or as the poet di'eams of the awful shadows of an un¬ 
seen power—moving like a conscious, all-pervading atmosphere 
upon the bosom of creation—the truly scientific, philosophical, and 
theological mind beholds God as an organization of unchangeable 
and celestial principles. Such a mind conceives of something— a 
Substance —a concentrated sublimation of real elements and 
essences ; and thus the Deity, being familiarized with our reason and 
intuition, causes us to realize the truth that He has proportions, ten¬ 
dencies, and principles of action which' he can neither change, sus¬ 
pend, transcend, or destroy. Therefore, “ with God all things are” 
not “possible.” He can not go counter to the eternal princii)les of 
Power, Wisdom, Goodness, Justice, Mercy, and Truth, which dc- 
sciibe the sublime perfections of his character. He can not change, 
transcend, or destroy, the anatomical, physiological, mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, magnetical, or spiritual processes of his univer¬ 
sal constitution. He can not suspend or change the associative, 
progressive and developing modes of his manifestations in Hature. 
We have, therefore, assurance made doubly sure that God is a fixed, 
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organized Principle in the constitution of the Ufiiversc—“ without 
variablcrie.ss, neither shadow of turning.” 

IIow difficult a thing it is for man to change his habits of think¬ 
ing ! Nature may make her accustomed rc\'o]utions; the seasons 
mfiy come and go; the hours may recx>rd the deep pulsations of the, 
Infinite Heart; friends may appear on the sfijgo of life, perform 
their brief parts, and pass away before the soul of man, and yet his 
educational habits remain almost unchanged. And why is this ? 
It is because the inhabitants of eartli have not }'et grown to a point 
of discrimination between the transitait and the peiinaiufut, between 
the actual and the seeming. Ilumanity is just emerging from its 
youth into manhood ; therefore the world is now replete w ith the 
fleeting and evanescent doctrines and theologies Avhich character¬ 
ize childhood and youth—the germs and shadows, ]>erhaps, of stu- 
pendotfs truths and world-reforming principles ; but since humanity 
is about to become a full-gi-ow'u man, it Ls wise to expect that it 
wall “ put aside childish things” for evermore. Among these repu¬ 
diated “ things” will be thrown the doctrine that God is not a sub¬ 
stance, and the proposition that “ with him all things are possible 
for it xvill be soon discovered that falsehood is not an ingredient in 
that universal combination of Mind and Matter which constitutes 
t he groat system of Nature. 

It is not my present design to enter into a philosophical argu¬ 
ment to demonstrate the existence of a Deity, because human con¬ 
sciousness, intuition, reason, and aspiration are a suflicient demon¬ 
stration. There is no absolute skepticism in the human Soul with 
regard to a Great First Cause; but there is existing much doubt as 
to the personality and separate consciousness of this formative 
principle; therefore these revealments are designed to dissipate this 
Avide-extending and painful skepticism, by furnisliing a philosophical' 
conception of the Infinite, based upon the relation between caase 
and effect, between the finite and Infinite. And when I speak of 
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tlic definite location and eternal fixedness of the Infinite Principle, 
I intend to impart the impression that the Cerchram and Cerehcl- 
lum, or r>uAiN of the universe, is cslablislied eternally and un¬ 
changeably in the Great Center of all existences. If the Deity had 
«o pereonality of consciousness it Avould then be.positively impossi¬ 
ble for him to reali/e any existence whatever. It is oidy by con¬ 
trast and dissimilarity that we .know of our own individnali^ o 
character. The reader feels his existence, becau|je he can 

com])are himself,—his habits, feelings, impulses, inclinations. Arc.,— 
with the innumerable dissimilar objects and individualities which 
surround him in the vast panorama of life and animation. Indited, 
were it not for these countless varieties, he could not realize any defi¬ 
nite and satisfactory identity of existence. So A\ith the Infinite princi¬ 
ple—God : lie can not realize any existence unless there exists 
something finite, sometliing less comprehensive and glorious, by 
which a positive contrast can be drawn and experienced. The focal 
concentration and phrenological organization (so to speak) of the 
Great formative and celestial Pruieiplc of the Univercoelum, there¬ 
fore, is an inevitable necessity flowing from the incontestible premi¬ 
ses which Nature spontaneously presents to the porcejttions of an 
unclouded reason, and w'hich are amply <lemonstrated by the uni¬ 
form testimonies of human consciousness. 

To the Great Center of the countless spiieres, material and s])ir- 
itual, every other center must be finite ; so also, to the*motions— 
forces—principles and individualities of the Infinite Mind, all other 
motions—forces—principles—and individualities must of necessity 
be distributed throughout the endless planes of ert'ation in a regu¬ 
lar and harmonious succession of .series, degrees, correspondencies, 
and representations—all being limited, local, finite and imperfect, 
when contrasted with Him. Therefore, finite or comparative per- 
‘ fection is the inevitable consequence of the existence of an abso¬ 
lutely infinite and perfect Principi.e. . If every thing was infinite 
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in extension, eternal in duration, and perfect in constitution, there 
could not exist but one all-pervading, unparticled, unconscious ele¬ 
ment ; because, there would then exist no foundation for action, no 
aspiration of the imperfect after the perfect—the finite after the in¬ 
finite—no Grkat, lesser, least; no IIiGir, lower, lowest; but an 
eternal chaos of unimaginable elements would be the all-in-all of 
existence. Every thing, therefore, can not be infinite, eternal and 
perfect. There must of necessity bo gradations of mption; pro- ^ 
c<.‘.ssion of series; progression of degrees; and a geometrical ar¬ 
rangement of all parts and priTJcij)les which fiow from the Great 
Central Brain of the universe into all the inuuraerable ramifications 
of animation and structure. ]\Ioreovcr, there can be but One infinite. 
One eternal, and One perfect principle in the constitution of things. 
There is not space sufllcient to permit the existence of an infinite 
and eternal l^vil S^nrit. God is positive, all else is negative. If 
there exists an Evil princi])le, would not that principle be an inte¬ 
gral element in the constitution of the Divine Mind ? If there exists 
any where, in the realms of infinitude, an empire of sin, misery, 
and endless wretchedness—“ a lake of fire prejxircd for the Devil 
and his angels”—would not God bo also there ? God is all-in-all; —■ 
would ^ he not, therefore, be in the evil princi}ile ? God is 
jmsent ;—would be not, therefore, boas much in llell as in the 
regions of the siiilos and blessed ? There is no principle, antago¬ 
nistic to God; no empire at war with Ilcaven! it can not be said* 
that God “ permits” sin and wretchedness; because he has eternally 
fixed habits or laws of right. He can not “ permit” the great pro- •; 
cesses of Nature to cease, nor the laws of planetary motion to re¬ 
main sus})ended; because these processes and laws are the involun-, 
tary and uncontrollable physiological, mechanical, chemical, electri¬ 
cal, and magnetical ])rocessions of his uncreated constitution. lie 
did not cryate these law s and processes—hence he can not suspend, 
alter, or control them. He can not any more change his eternally 
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established modes of manifestation, than can man will his pulse to 
continuous stillness or his mind to suspend thought. It is not right¬ 
eous, however, to think that God is as much in the mineral com¬ 
pound as in the human Soul, that he is— 

“ As fall, ns perfect in a hair as heart;” 

but it is righteous to believe that lie possesses a cerebral organi¬ 
zation partially analogous to tlie human mental structure, and that 
his celestial and superlatively ]>erf(‘ct (pialitios, essences, .ind prin¬ 
ciples ih'W from tin- mighty bbnter of his eovn existence to tbc un¬ 
imaginable and immeasurable cireumti^rcnce of infinite space. God’s 
spirit lives, therefore, in and tbrougb all matori.'il .and spiritual exist¬ 
ences—just as the .spirit of man pernie:iles and ]>(‘r\ ade.s evoiy Ixnie, 
muscle, nerve, membrane, tissm',, Iluid, element, &c., which enter 
into the organism of his material system. Yet every man feiels 
himself inorc in his he.ad than in liis hands or feet; so with Deify. 
Although he is conscious of living in the universal compound, in tlu; 
plant, in the animal, in the human soul, in the innumerahle suns of 
immensity, and in the countless s]>lieres of seraphic grandeur and 
ineffaV)lo perfection, yet ho realizes a loe.'il person.al consciousness— 
in the great encephalon of the boundless Univereadum. 

It is not right to suppose that God is eonsfituted anatomic.ally 
and physiologically as man is organized ; but it is right to h'lievo 
that he possesses inherently .and essentially those .seem great prin¬ 
ciples which flow from liis constitution into all the multifarious and 
manifold forms and ultimates of matter which the organism of 
Nature unfolds to the senses and soul of man. In ,accord;ince 
with the rules of analogical or correspondential reasoning and .argu¬ 
mentation, it is easy to comprehend what God is, and where, and 
how, he lives in the universe. He is the superlative sublimation of 
all suhstaniial qualities—all essciices-^all elements—all principles 
.—(both those which are known and those ^ich aredmlaiown to 
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man)—in the highest possible concentration of nnitj; being the 
very crystalization of all tliat is refined, pure, everlasting, infinite, 
Unspeakably celestial, eternally bright, grand and harmonious 1 
lie resides particularly in the mighty vortical encephalon, o* 
cerebrum, of the inconceivable universe; and generally, ho 


“ Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates iinspe,nt.” 

* 

Tli(> analogy, therefore, wliicli exists between the Divine Mind 
and the universe and the humtin mind and the human liody is 
jierfectly and legitimately est.ablished. For as the hmmm mind is 
orgatiized on a finile plane, so is the Idivino Mind organized on tin 
iujinitc plane ;—just as the setit of Immau sensation, atl'cetion, sen¬ 
timent, voluntary power, and intelligence, is felt and known lo b(3 
in the brain,—so are the qualities, essences, principles, ornnijiotent 
power,yuid eternal omniscience, deposited in the great vorlietil sen- 
sortum of the universe ! 

The great and incontestible truth, that till things natur.-d or 
supernatural, material or spiritual, are locked together in one grtind 
harmonious system of Cause and Eflect, is perceived by the cou- 
aciousness of every rational mind; it is acknowledged and acted 
upon by the philosojihical intellect; but yet there are many minds 
who can not se])arate matter from tlie moving principles of causa¬ 
tion which lie within its bosom,—who can not jicrccive the contra¬ 
distinguishing characteristics of Nature and God, and the harmo¬ 
nious diflerences which really subsist between them. Witli the 
intention, therefore, of elucidating to such intellects the relations of 
God and Natui-e, and the contradistinguishable difterences between 
them, I will proceed to say, that the Di\'ine Mind is 1-ositivk and 
Nature is Negative —this is airthe difterenco which language can 
describe. But the idea xvhich these terms are designed to convey 
may be differently developed. Thus:—God is a positive and 
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moving principle, but Nature is negative and moved. Nature is 
the body, God is t])e soul. God is active, but Nature is passive. 
God is a celestial and superlatively ])orfect organization of pure, 
everlasting and infinite elements and essences, but Nature is an or¬ 
ganization of terrestrial materials. God is the eternal lloAver of all 
developments, but Natureisthedormitory of all that exists unfolded 
in the Great Sensoriura. God is the Cause, Nature is,the Effect. 
God is the everlastingly spiritual, Nature is the everlastingly mate¬ 
rial. Nature is jimte, God is Injinitc. Thus, bovr vast is the dif¬ 
ference 1,K‘tAvc(ni the hnvest atom in Nature and the highest prin¬ 
ciple of the Snpc'rnal PoAver! Yet the tAVO are joined indissolubly 
and h.'irmoniously—matrimonially, so to speak—and they can 
never fall asunder; nor can there exist any opposition or positive 
antagonism among, or in, the innumerable elements which consti¬ 
tute the mighty aa'IioIc ; because God is intimately related to every 
thing—great or small, material or S 2 )iritual, perfect or im 2 >erfect— 
that exists and subsists any Avhere in the boundless empire of his 
OAvn existence. 

The highest conception which the human mind can obtain of the 
Infinite is essentially theological; but the relations which the Infi¬ 
nite sustains to the finite, Avhich God sustains to Nature, can be 
comprehended only by a philosophical intellect; and hence, Avhile 
one reader will understand readily what is meant by the terms 
“ our Heavenly Father” and “ Great First Cause,” another reader, 
or, perhaps, the same one, will wonder in his mind Avhat is meant 
by the terms “ Organized Principle” and “ Great Sensorium of the 
Universe.” It is not to be expected that •all minds will see and 
understand alike; yet it is well to develop an idea into as many 
forms and proportions as its nature and scope wall permit, to the 
end that all rational and inquiring minds may percciv’e and com¬ 
prehend its applicability to life.. To this end, I am impressed to 
indicate the relations of the celestial elements, which, in a state of 
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perfect, immutable and eternal organization, constitute tlie Great 
Positive Mind; also tlic relation of tliis Mind to Kature ; and the 
three great Laws wliicli How from God into the stupendous organ¬ 
ism of the Universe. The following statements indicate those 
relationships :— 


1. GOD. 

Love. . 

Will. 

Wisdom. 


2. NATURE. 

Substance. 

Aggiiegation, 

Univekse. 


3. LAW. 

Association. 

Progression, 

Development. 


It is scon by the above that Gon is separate from Nature in th<^ 
sense that He is first, Nature is second, and Law is third, in thOj 
great trinity of organization and development. Iloncc it is proper' 
to say that,—First, God is the Active and Moving Principle — 
Second, Natuiip: is the Passive and Moved Principle —^Third, Law] 
is the ITahitual and Elaborating Principle. It should, however,; 
j>e distinctly understood that law is not, in and of itself, an “ Elab¬ 
orating Principle,” but it is an outer manifestation of th#modes or 
habits of the Infinite Mind aS he lives in, and unfolds the innumer¬ 
able upon innumerable worlds and universes that roll around the 
Great Center of centers—the Vortical Sensorium of all Intelligence! 

For a true and faithful comprehension of the superlatively perfect 
qualities and attributes contained in the Great Fountain of Causa¬ 
tion and Beginning Principles, it can not be ina 2 >propriatc to appeal 
to visible and invisible facts and truths in nature and human expe¬ 
rience. Every effect presented to the rational, well-organized mind, 
jiresupposes the existence of an adequate cause. All inductive 
sciences and philosophy, and all contemplation of outer and exter¬ 
nal Nature, refer the mind to the great creative principles—to the 
(jrreat Positive Cause of all things. And now these soul-ovdV- 
whelraing questions arise unbidden and spontaneously in the inves¬ 
tigating mind—What caused this Great First Cause ? What was 

sy -O 

25* 
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the origin of th© Eternal Source of all causation and unchange' 
ability ? What structure did the First Cause originally and eter¬ 
nally fissumc ? If the Eternal Mind ever existed without form and 
organization, is it not a logical conclusion that He will again he 
resolved back into his original condition ? From these interroga¬ 
tories, the mind involuntarily shrinks, even while it seeks to com¬ 
prehend the great beginning princijJcs of all effects, ends and uses. 
It desires to appreciate the deep, w-ondrous m(Mves which first 
moved the Eternal Mind to the elaboration of the innumcrahlo 
forms and structures which swarm the boundless ocean of organic 
• life. It conternjdates the brilliant worlds which constitute the 
glorious stellar system; the silent, easy, natural, harmonious move¬ 
ment of the countless bodies which the cloudless night unfolds to 
the material senses—bodies which adorn and animate the expanded 
firmament; and yet these questions remain unanswered. All 
things pour forth an irresistibly impressive light—an incontestiblc 
demonstration—that there dwells somewhere a powerful, intelligent, 
eternal <S^.use ; but when did it begin to qxist ? and how ? and 
where ? These interrogatories are ever flowing, welling up from 
the troubled depths of the philosophical mind. The contemplative 
and logically inductive intellect can not conceive that from noihin(j, 
something could have been organized and developed; that effects 
could exist without adequate causes; that a i)lurality of caus<?s 
could exist without a Great Foundation Cause ; and, therel'ore, 
his reason and expenence surrender. ' The mind is captured by the 
universal demonstrations of Nature; and his contemplations and 
inductive philosophy point to the Eternal Mind as the grand and 
inexhaustible Fountain of life, support, causation, blessing, and 
truth! 

* Inasmuch as a proper comprehension of the habits or modes of 
the Divine Existence can not be obtained by the human mind, in 
its present sphere of being, except by diredt appeals to the visible 
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Biid invisible truths of Nature and the Soul^ I am, therefore, im¬ 
pressed to unfold, througli the multifarious stages of material pro¬ 
gression and development, the legitimate operations of the various- 
principles of Creation and Divine subsistence. These princij^les I 
will progressively put into the j)ropositional form of statement, 
and proceed directly to tlieir examination. The proposition now 
presented to the mind is the following :— 

Firsts God Acts upon the Universe anatomically. 

The well developed mind, I rej)eat, can not but clicerfully acknowl¬ 
edge that all effects must have parent-causes ; and that there must 
necessarily exist a correspondence or analogy between the causes and ’ 
the various effects which those causes are instrumental in develop¬ 
ing. Yea, the mind can not think without admitting causes into its 
thoughts; it must, of necessity, have a fixed foundation upon which 
to base its contemplations and reasonings. And this foundation must 
be an unqualified admission of the existence and pensonality of the 
Great First Cause. Therefore, the conclusion is irresistible, that God 
contained in the very;dements of his eternal constitution the ana¬ 
tomical principle, the manifestations of which arc e\’ery where visi¬ 
ble. There certainly could be no structural developments unless' 
the Cause of all uiifoldings contained the structural law in his own 
nature. The latter conclusion is as beautiful as irresistible. But 
to what does it lead the contemplative mind ? It conducts such an^j 
intellect to the meditation, and comprehension, of the Deity in the 
primary unfoldings of his eternal essence. The primitive manifes¬ 
tations of God were essentially anatomical or structural. 

Accompanying the great expansion of ^Motion throughout the 
boundless universe, was the formative principle—the law, w hich gov¬ 
erned the original arrangements of particles, or atoms, and deter¬ 
mined the innumerable forms and stupendous structures of immen¬ 
sity. Circle after cirde of suns w^ere rolled forth; and suns gave 
birth to irumberlcss planets ; and planets gave birth to satellites ; 
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and satellites moved off to proper and congenial positions, in the 
immeasurable fields Infinitude, and gave birth to asteroids ; and 
all this was accomplished by the direct operation and superintend¬ 
ence (so to speak) of the great anatomical law of the Divine Mind,— 
the pure and the infinite ! 

The structures of immensity are too vast and numerous for liu- 
raan conception; yet the mind will explore and contemplate the 
architectural grandeur and magnificence of the siderial heavens; 
and, wliile lost in the interminable labyrintlis of planetary forma¬ 
tion and splendor, it Avill raise its tiny voice, anda»k,—What made 
these structures so ineffably harmonious and beautiful ? What law 
develops these numberless firmaments ? and the interrogatories fly, 
with lightning speed, from orb to orb, from sphere to sphere; and 
the Deity, hearing the earnest prayer of the aspiring soul, writes 
the answer on the expanded earth and unfolded heavens—on the 
crystalized substances in the earth, and on the celestial spheres sur¬ 
rounding immensity—and which, being properly interpreted, reads 
thus gloriously ;—“ Oixh^r and Form are the impressions and expres¬ 
sions of Divine Wisdom—the Framer and Sustainer of all harmony 
and proportion ; but Wisdom hjis a priinary manifestation which is 
anatomical—a mode thereby all terrestjial and celestial things arc. 
unfolded fi'om the Fountain of everlasting and infinite principles !” 
Such are the responses of Nature and God to the prayers of tlio 
philosophical and honest mind. How essential, therefore, that all 
should strive and learn to read these Scriptures aright,—for he who 
is spiritually blind may stand in the presence of a beautiful scen« 
upon which the glory and radiance of ten thousand firmaments are 
perpetually refleck'd, and yet not perceive or enjoy a single thing 
thaf moves l)efore him, nor read a line upon that illuminated page 
Virhich our Father’s hand has traced! 

In the structure of the j)lancts,—in the forms of the solar systems, 
in the shape of the earth upon which wo tread,—are manifold indi- 
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cations of the great anatomical law. The construction of trees, 
plants, flowers, vcgetahles, and the numberless diversifications of 
forms which properly belong to the great vegetable kingdom of 
Nature, furnish demonstrative evidences that this great law of God 
is primary in the progressions and developments of creation. And 
this anatomical manifestation is still more obvious and perfect in 
the ascending kingdoms of Nature. The anatomy of animals and 
man ! what can be more certain indications of the original and cter 
ual existence of the great structural princi])le ? 

Inasmuch as S 2 nrit is a subaUwee superior to matter, which it moves, 
the conclusion can not be avoided that the Formative princi})l(', or. 
Spirit, which lies back of, and beneath, all visible combinations of 
matter, must of necessity contain all which the externals of Nature 
manifest to the senses. Therefore all anatomical devclo])inents visi¬ 
ble in the foundation of all animal and human organisms, arc incon 
testible demonstrations that, that power, which originally unfolded 
these structures, existed prior to their outer manifestation. God is 
the cause, Nature is the. effect—that is to say, the primary form of. 
Nature is caused by primaryptrinciplc in the Divine Constitution, 
(-■ontemplation of the qualities and essences originally contained in the 
Gkeat Geuxi of the illimitable Univercoelura is necessary to a proper 
comjtrehension of the multifarious and stupendous structures into 
which those (qualities and essences spontaneously flow. Every thing 
is an incarnatioti of the Divine Principle; but the series, degrees,* 
associations, and representations of structures manifested in Nature 
are expressive of the various j)rinciples which the One Giieat Piun- 
ciELE contained and contains. And man is a part of Nature. The 
form, or anatomical construction, of each joint shows the original 
principle; and the internal and external formation of the bones 
and other structural .assemblages of the human body, demonstrato 
the intention of combining strength, lightness, symmetry, aiid beau¬ 
ty, in the smallest amount of material. No human skill can com 
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bine, within so small a space, the same combination of powers, th« 
same variely of forces, the same concentration of harmonious de- 
\x‘lopmoiit and symmetry, as are presented in the structural posses¬ 
sions of the human form. But what is this inimitable piece of 
workmanship) compeared with the wondrous architecture of bound- 
li'ss infinitude ? Almost nothing!—nothing, Avhen the spiritual 
eyes gaze upon the transcendingly glorious “images” of the eternal 
Mind that tread the fiowering pjaths of the higher spheres. IToth- 
ing I when the soul contemplates the mighty circles of suns and 
planets that move in the ceaseless ocean of immensity; because the 
greater consumes the lesser—the finite is swallowed up) and lost in 
the Infinite! 

Second^ God acts on the Universe i'iivsioeogically. 

Again w'e are reminded of the sublime conclusion, to which all 
Nature points the rational mind, that the external manifestations of 
creation are a reflex of the internal and ‘invisible princip)les which 
reside in the constitution of the Great Mind of all minds—in the 
eternal ^nd illimitable Cause of all causes. How uniformly do 
germs repiroduco their kinds. The acorn develops an Oak; and so 
the germinal embodiment of all known forms invariably produces, 
unless accidentally or otherwise prevented, the highest ultimate de¬ 
velopment in its own image and likeness. So the Divine Mind be¬ 
gins his image and likeness in the human soul. This grand con¬ 
centrated ultimation of the formative princip)lc, however, is never 
accomp)lished immediately, but mediately—never directly, but*indi- 
rectly—through the agency of countless instrumentalities. But the 
theologies of the “ footstool”—-of the earth—have never consented 
to this gradual development of the human soul. They have, from 
the most remote date of their history, asserted the direct and imme* 
diate creation of the first human piair; declared that all mankind 

are descended from the primitive germ; and that we arc born de 

« 

fect'.ve and depraved in consequence of the alleged ti-ansgression of 
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that germinal duality—the first pair—who, the same mythologiciil 
theology asserts, came pure and perfect from the Creator’s hand. 
From these theological hypotheses it can not but be inferred that 
the receivers^ of them are fully persuaded of the anatomical and 
physiological constructions of the Deity; that they, like Sweden¬ 
borg, the spiritual geometrician and physiologist, believe the Divine 
Principle to bo a^Jivine Man—in the possession of those anatomi¬ 
cal and ]ihysiological proportions which, in a finite and extremely 
subordinate degree, are represented in the human form. Else 
wherefore pray, that the over-hearkening Ear may vibrate with the 
sound of thy voice, and the Great Mind comprehend thy meaning? 
wherefore say that “the first human pair came pure from the Creator’s 
hand '''—and that “the all-seeing eye” watches our every thought, 
“ our comings in, and our goings out ?” la not all this equivalent 
to asserting your belief^in tlie divine human form of God ? Is it 
not acknowledging most unequivocally, that God possesses to an 
inconceivable and incomprehensible degree of perfection, the organs 
of hearing, seeing, &c., together with hands and feet? , Yea, it is 
^virtually acknowledging Him to be in fact a great “ King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” But the explanation of these conceptions is 
exceedingly simple—it is that mankind conceive theologically thus 
of God,—viewing him as a great Ruler among the armies of heaven 
and the inhabitants of earth; as an uncreated, unrestricted, uncon¬ 
trolled INIonarch of the Universe; as a mighty Jehovah, King, Lord, 
Maker, Sovereign, and Father. And, tb.us, will the religious senti¬ 
ments of the human soul evfer think of, aspire to, and address, the 
Great Principle of causation, animation and life, which resides within 
and moves the stupendous universe. But the harmonial philosophy 
explains the existence of the senses of Ijcaririg, seeing, Ac., in man, 
together with the other structural possessions of his organism, by 
referring the mind to the fact that germs contain, embosomed in 
themselves, the l>eginuing and ultimate essences and princnples 
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I'which the form, structure, and functions of their final development 
openly manifest. The externals of Nature, therefore, mirror forth 
the essences and principles of the great Internal and Eternal Mind. 
God possesses the principles of hearing, of seeing, of voluntary and 
involuntary motion, of anatomy, of physiology, <fec., in the inex¬ 
haustible depths of his own constitution; and hence these principles 
flow progressively and harmoniously forth into material organisms 
—just as the acorn flows into an oak, or as the azure element 
among flowers begets itself in the violet. The prhxcipM of Jiearinj 
is in God; it thence flows forth through countless avenues and in¬ 
strumentalities, and amplifies throughout infinitude; and having 
unfolded itself into series and degrees of forms, to the end that its 
innumerable diversifications might suit all degrees of material and 
spiritual perfection, it finally incarnates itself in the physical organ 
of hearing in man’s possession. vSo with seeing, and all the other 
senses natural to the liuinan form. Th^y commence with, or ex¬ 
ist primarily in, the constitution of (he Divine jrinciiile, and then 
ultimate themselves m man. This is the foundati(ju law of all 
incarnation. Tims ’vve arc again reminded of the truth of that 
ancient proposition in theology, that “man is made in the imag* 
of his Creator;” for God is the cause, Nature is the effect, and 
man is the end or ultimate. The Spirit of God is ubiquitous—is 
omniprevaicnt—and tends to infinitely multiply its seven modes of 
manifestation, As a germ, which being deposited in the bosom of 
the earth, expands and unfolds its qualities and essences into man¬ 
ifest forms of like nature, so does the Great Germ of the Universe 
expand and unfold its celestial and immutable principles into min¬ 
eral, vegetable, and animal forms, and finally, as a concentrated 
ultimatum of them all, into the material and spiritual organism of 
man. Hence, among all earth’s developments, man is the highest in¬ 
carnation of the Divine principle; but when he shall have progressed 
to the position of spirits, angels, and seraphs, then his face and 
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form will more and more typify tlie Divine source from wliicli he 
and all things originally emanated. 

Parallel with'the manifestations of the groat anatom ical or struc¬ 
tural law flowed the gvQSikphysiological or functional law through the 
iramesisurahle labyrinths of immensity. The evolution of forms 
and structures, consequent upon the immutable operations of the 
anatomical law, was accompanied with a corresponding evolution or 
appointment (so to speak) of offices or functions which tHbse forms 
or structures were adapted to occupy and perform. By the inces¬ 
sant action of the original ocean of unformed materials -wliich ex- 
is'ted prior to the present structure of the boundless Univercoelum,' 
there were unfolded,—in accordance with the great pri^nary law of 
affinity^ or (which is the same thing) association of particles and 
essences,—all the myriads and myriads of suns and solar systems 
which even the telescope demonstrates to be revolving in the un¬ 
imaginable mazes of immensity. And how exalting it is to the 
contemplative and devotional mind to know, that every sun, and 
every solar system—even every particle of matter composing them., 
and every principle of vitality permeating and actuating them—lias 
some specitic and imj^iortant function to perform—has an indispen¬ 
sable duty to discharge in the great organism of Deity! Oh, let us 
not shrink from the couteunplation of these stupendous realities— 
but let the soul -expand before the light of these great, undying 
truths, to the end that we may comprehend the indwelling attri¬ 
butes of our own nature, and more of the modes of the Divine 
Existence! 

Yes, the mighty systems of immensity, whose numbers and mag. 
nitudes no combination of figures could describe, have each a mis- 
sion—a function—-an end to accomplish, in the great scheme of 
progression and development, (fliis mission, function, or end, is 
described in the division entitled, “ What is nmi anatomically and 

physiologically considered P to bo found in the first volume of the 
2f) 
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Great Harmonia.) There are six circles of suns in the present con 
stitution of the Universe; and each circle has vast assemblages of 
planets and satellites in numbers inconceivable. But only one of 
these circles has planets that arc sufficiently advanced and refined 
in their constitution to develop and support animal and human ex¬ 
istence. This circle is the fifth one—enumerating the circles from 
the ffreat Fountain Centek, outwardly tow^ard the circumference of 
all planetary development. And the sun which sheds its genial 
rays upon the earth ; which sends forth its ^•ivifying emanations 
adapted to all the forms and structures that move upon the earth’s 
surface; which inspires our sensibilities, and animates our every 

• thought—<lhis sun is only one belonging to that boundless fraternity 
of suns w'hich compose the fifth circle. Hence, our Mercury, Ve¬ 
nus, r.artl^, Mars, Ju])iter, Saturn, &c., &:c., are members of this 
great brotherhood of suns and planets, which are sufficiently purified 

* and refined to bear such fruit as vegetables, animals, and human 
spirits. But, it may be asked, whnt functmi is assigned to the in- 
-terior circle of suns, whose planets do not yet yield the above speci¬ 
fied productions ? These are mighty icheels in the stupendous me¬ 
chanism of the Universe,—^wli^els indispensable to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the end for wffiich the whole w'as breathed into this form 
and order of existence. 

The physiological principle of the Eternal Mind expresses itself 
primarily in functions thus exalted and sublime. From the incon- 
ctiivable Sun which constitutes the Center of the vast Universe, and 
around which revolve all the numberless circles of suns and solar 
systems of immensity, there are innumerable functioris discharged 
by the various Orbs, including those which we can gaze upon in our 
own firmament, and extending^r, far beyond our powers of recog¬ 
nition through the agency of the most powerful telescope. The 
circles of suns and cometary bodies, existing between us and the 
great central Sttn of llie boundless Univercoolum, arc as essential 
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and indispensable to the existence and fruit-bearing functions of our.- 
fiftli circle of suns and planets, (including our own earth,) as the 
roots, body, bi’anches, and other aj>pendages of a tree are essentially 
necessary to its ultimate productions. But the discussion and am¬ 
plification of this o\'erwhchning subject is deferred to a future vol¬ 
ume. In this place it is only necessary that the investigating mind 
perceives the operations of the physiological Law, which, because of 
its universal and multifarious manifestations, must be traced and 
retraced back and deep to the very constitution of the Infinite Prin¬ 
ciple itself. 

Nothing which manifests life and animation, is without functions; 
and there is nothing which is not impregnated ^vithi'the Eternal 
Spirit of all life and vitality. Hence, the apparently inert stone, the 
mineral composition, the minute plant, the merest insect, and the 
slightest organizations of motion, and life, all have distinct and ap¬ 
propriate functions to perform in the great Body of causation. Tliere 
can not possibly be any absolute chance formations—any mere acd-. 
dental development of form and function—^because the universal 
princi])le of cause and ej'cct is infinite and undeviating in its opera¬ 
tions. True, the pool of stagnant, water Mill presently swarm with 
lizards, toads, and fish ; and the moi.stenod flour will, if excluded 
from light and atmosphere, generate the first types of the saurian 
or rej)tile kingdom; yet, how faithfully do the anatomical and phys¬ 
iological laws display their presence, exert their influence, and de¬ 
monstrate their legitimate energies! Some developments in Nature 
may appear to be the offspring of evanescent and co-accidental cir- 
cfimstances—may seem to be the effects of a system of concentric 
causes,-^wholly fortuitous, uninstigated and undesigned—^but this 
appearance is deceptive; because nothing can occur outside of infin¬ 
itude—beyond the sphere of the Eternal Cause, whoso spiritual and 
material 'constitution comprehends and embraces all existences. The 
Bimplejact that the human mind can not conceive of creation vuth- 
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out admitting tlic existence of a Creator —can not acknowlcdfjo 
• ^ . . 
effects, without, at tlic same time, admitting the absolute existence 

of parental causes—is a sufficient inferential demonstration that 

chance —“ a’fortuitous concourse of atoms”—is an impossibility; but 

that there Is a great Central, Creative, Omniscient Mind, fixed in 

the organism of the mighty vortical sensorium of the Universe. 

As before said, it is not consistent with the character of this vol¬ 
ume to attempt a demonstration of the existence of Deity. If there 
could 2>ossiblv be an act of suj'iererogation—of underiahing the inost 
unnecessary and extrav.agant thing—such an at temj)teddemonstration 
would veiy jiroperly be thus denominated. Because it would be striv¬ 
ing to demonstrate that of which every thing is a living demonstration. 
* As Avell might an individual undertake to juove his own entity 
when his existence is the only proof which he can furnish, and which 
is an incontestiblo demonstration. So the forms and functions }>os- 
sessed bv the material orji'anisms in IVature arc incontestiblo demon- 
strations that the Great Motive Power of the Universe contains, 
within its own constitution, the jirinciples of structure and function; 
or, in other words, anatomical and physiological laws which, like 
living souls, ultimate themselves in material and external organiza¬ 
tions. But here the question may be suggested, what is the desi(/n 
of all these external manifestations ? What grand end are tiny 
calculated to accomplish ? The ansAver is, the Great Positive Mind, 
as a Cause, dcA’elops Nature as an Efeect, to produce the human 
SniRiT, as an ultimate. The human spiritual principle is unfolded 
and eternally individualized through the instrumentality of innumera¬ 
ble suns and jjlanets, and also through the regular progressive 
development of minerals, vegetables, and animals; albof w^hich mar. 
represents and embraces in the energy, strength, symmetry, and 
structural be.auty of his form, organs and functions. Man is the 
floAver of Nature—the prototype of the living God. The. great me¬ 
chanism of the universe is, therefore, adapted to the complete ac- 
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complishment of tliis unspeakably grand and glorious End or ulti- 
yiato—grand and glorious, because it fixes uncbangeably tlie struc¬ 
ture and. immortality of the lium.-in sj^irit! Tlie myriads of suns 
and ]tlancts tliat inbabit the realms of boundless infinitude are all 
secondary and subordinate, in jiosition and importance, to this sub¬ 
lime consummation in the order of Nature, viz.:—the production 
and eternalization of the human soul! Again it may bo asked, if 
God is omnipotent and omniscient, why did ho not accomplish this 
apparently sim])le uork in a far less stupendous and com])licatcd 
manner ? It is because God can not act contrary to his eternally 
fixed habits or modes; and it uas not, and is not, possilde for tlie 
immutable Miku to ac-.t otherwise than in accordance with those 
laws. Therefore, avc are forced back to the couseding conclusion, 
that God is a fixed, unchangeable, eternal Cause, whose resting 
])laco is the Mighty Sensorium, and whose fi(.‘ld of action is the wide- 
extending, illimitable ITnivercoelum. 

ConUinplation of the varied forms and structures of external 
Nature is expanding to the soul of man ; because it is gazing upon 
the vitalizing qualities an3 essences, or, rather, upon the bodies and 
orffanisnis into which they spontaneously flow. The amatomical prin- 
ci])Ic breathes forth, and clothes, or incarnates itself in the countless 
forms which we behold u]X)n the bosom of Nature, and swimming in 
the shoreless seas of in^iftitude; and the physiological principle is 
in constant association with the foianer—like an eternal compan- 
i<jn—furnishing its’claborations xvith motions and forces adequate 
to the discharge of the varied duties for which those forms wer. 
made. Gaze upon the earth in the spring time, when the seed, which 
the hmsbandman has sown, is expanding and germinating into being; 
see how it breaks open the earth’s surface, and puts forth its tiny 
tendrils into the warm and glowing atmosphere, which is vitalized 
by the suti’s heat and magnetic elements. And in harmony with 
the season, the jterfect plant is unfolded; not only resembling its 
2G* 
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parent-germ in form and function, but multiplying itself an hundred¬ 
fold. Thus one grain of wheat will bear fifty grains equal, if nofc» 
superior, to itself. There must, tlierefore, be an attractive power in 
the parent-germ sufficiently strong to draw surrounding elements, 
and contiguous sul)stances into its constitution. Those contribu¬ 
tions are not voluntary; but the elements and substances are com¬ 
pelled to enter the sphere of the germ by an overmastering force of 
attraction. Of this, however, I will hereafter s])eak. 'I’lic object 
now is to sliow how every power .and essence tends to a multiplica¬ 
tion of its kind. And in conformity with the undeviating opera¬ 
tions of this law, the anatomical princijile of the Divine Mind in¬ 
carnates itself in innumerable structures ; at the same time, and on 
nearly a parallel plane of action, the physiological principle incar¬ 
nates itself in innumerable functions —all to the end that the hu¬ 
man soul should be developed on the summit of Nature, in the full 
possession of an individualized and eternalized organiz;ition ! 

The Law of incarnation is, therefore, universal in its nature and 
operations. IIow unro.'usonablc it is, then, to believe—as many of the 
earth’s inhabitants do—that God is local and special in his per¬ 
sonal favors and manifestations; that some particular individual on 
the earth has received, in accoi-dance W'itl) Di\ine permission and 
ajq^ointment, an unusual sh.are of the celestial energy. The east¬ 
ern nations are impressed with this conviction. They suppose, as 
do th8 Christians concerning Jesus, that their leading chieftain has 
been the recipient of such a favor; and the consequence is a sacri¬ 
fice of self-dependence and reformation upon the altar of a vicari¬ 
ous atonement for their multitudinous sins and transgressions. The 
laws of Nature, (which are expressive of God’s modes of being and 
doing,) are emphatic in repudiating the doctrine of a local and spe- 
ci.al incarnation of the Divine Mind. But it may be said, that our 
inward conscience and our rational judgment, as we are constituted, 
will not permit the subjugation of this faith—that, bcc.ause our con- 
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science approves of the doctrine of God in Christ—that Christ was 
God manifested in the flesh—that we are not, therefore, to question 
its truth. ]3ut I am impressed to speak against the cherishing of 
this error, first, because it is an error; and, second, because it opens 
the broad road which leads to the destruction of much virtue, integ- 
rity.and benevolence among men, and dwarfs their growth in excel¬ 
lence. Thousands who have been taught to seriously believe in the 
special incarnation of God in Christ, and that repentance at the 
“eleventh hour” is as good as in the early stages of youth or manheiod, 
that— 

“ While the lamp hoUls out to burn, 

The vilest sinner may return;” 

yea, thousands have been led, by such delusive doctrine, to procras¬ 
tinate their attempts and determination to live good and virtuous 
lives, because they supposed they could, when on their death-beds, 
escape the eternal consequences of sin by simply ])l;icing their faith 
in the vicarious atonement and relying upon the sufferings of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. For is man not taught that “ he that believeth 
shall be saved” ? and the yielding up of the soul to Christ at the 
eleventh hour has ahvays appeared to the commercial Christian be¬ 
liever Jis safe as living a virtuous life from his childhood, or as, lij’^his 
own efi’ovts, progressing awa}^ from inherited imperfections, to the 
attainment of nobler qualities. And almost every believer in the 
sjAcial incarnation of Christ is a commercial devotee—is full of ex- 
jjcdiencies and desires to be “on the safe side” of all probabilities 
and poasibilitics; docs not wish to “ trade” away his soul and gain 
the whole world; and hence gives all the phonal and pecuniary 
assistance he “ possibly can spare” to the building and popularizing 
of churches, to the support of the clerical profession, to the mission¬ 
ary cause, and to the education, of youth. The latter effect should 
be considered an evidence that in the end all “ evil is overruled for 
good.” But the truth can not be disguised that, the impressions 
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•wliich many vinfortunatcly organized minds receive from tlie doc¬ 
trines of vicarious atonement, and a special incarnation of the Holy 
Spirit, are exceedingly ])ornicious and disastrous to the general W(;l- 
fare of humanity. The ill-conditioned mind, having murder in its 
thoughts, meditates to himself the chances of ultimately cscajniig 
the consequences of his act. He thinks he can repent at leisure. 
And, now behold the barbarous justice which this theology terms 
divine and eternal. The murderer is arrested and incarcerated. 
Tlie day of Jhs execution is fixed. He is attended by ‘‘ s2»iritual ad¬ 
visers,” Avho strive Avith liim to eftect his soul's salvation from the 
snjqiosed “ wrath of God” and the endless punishment of Hell. 
And in most instances the culprit is satisfactorily reconciled to God— 
has made peace with liis Maker”—and immediately subsequent 
to the correspondingly barbarous event of strangulation, luf glides, 
from the scaffold, into the celestial courts of heaven! But whilst 
the murderer is thus dis^josed of, what becomes of the juurdered ? 
Oh, that is uncertain I Wherefore ? Because in nine casts out of ten 
the illegally murdered individual is removed from earth before he 
has time to “reconcile his soul to God”—ho dies an unrejvmtant 
and consequently iinpardoned sinner. And what is the consequence 
of this ? Why the latter goes to the abodes of everlasting wretched¬ 
ness, while the former, he who sent him there, is 2)ermitted to reside 
in the world of the blest! Surely such a theology is degrading 
and demoralizing to the human soul. It unintentionally holds out 
the most seductiv’e inducements to the indivitlual, whose mis¬ 
directed inclinations and unfortunate circumstances move him to the 
ado])tion of the various vices. It virtually says to the infirm trans¬ 
gressor of social and moral principles tliat a full and entire repent¬ 
ance will save him from the terrible consequences of his transgres¬ 
sions. It says to the youthful mind that “ he who repents, and is 
baptized shall be saved” with an evei-lasting salvation. Hence, the 
individual concludes, within the secret recesses of his own mind, 
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that he will “ take his fill of sin”—will cat of the forbidden fruit—■ 
will yield to the temptations which surround him ; because popular 
theology infoi’jns him, that, “in {he day thou eatest thereof thou 
shah not surely di(^and tells him that his punishment shall bo 
deferred to the great day of judgment and retribution which is to 
cojuc ; AA’lneh retribution may bo escaped altogether by his siin2)ly 
abandoning in his heart all thought of evil, and believing in an indi¬ 
vidual who was cruelly executed, about two thousand years ago, by 
the Jewisli j»eo]»le who miccrchj believed him to be a dangerous 
man in their comiminity—a ju'cacher of heresy and of infidelity to 
the then existing religion, and the. instigator of a sedition and con- 
spiracy against the Romjin government. It must be aclmittcal that 
this theology exerts ^iind oi: negative or restraining influence upon 
the exceedingly limited number of refractory minds who arc in¬ 
duced to come within its precincts ; but it must also be admitted 
that these (heologieal opinions do not exert a positive M\i\ reforma¬ 
tory influence, as a general thing, upon their advocates and devotees. 
There is only one powerful restraint upon the “ sinner” in their pos¬ 
session, (and this is founded on fear and not on principle,) viz.;— 
the bare p)ossihility of a procnistinated reconciliation of the ^soul to 
God, resulting in its passing by “ the day of grace,” subsequent to 
which there are no means of salvation. It is evident, therefore, 
that this theology is demoralizing to man. It does not make pun¬ 
ishment a certain and inevitable result of any and every species of 
individual obliquity and transgression. It does not say, in the lan¬ 
guage of the primitive history, that “ in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” No, but places the day of retribution 
beyond the grave, in a remote and dreamy future, which, to that^ 
class of persons for whom it is particularly designed, is too far aw'ay 
and indefinite to be of much importance. Now, the Ilarmonial 
Philqsophy regards every transgression against established princi¬ 
ples as an unpardonable sin—as a “ sin against the Holy Ghost 
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and it demonstrates the inflexibility and inavertibility of Nature’s 
laws ; and proves that no person can possibly escape the legitimate 
procession of those consequences which follow the violation of any 
^hysical^ social^ intellectual^ moral, or spiritual principle, Avhich is in 
any manner identified with man’s present, or future existence. Let 
us examine more particularly into this philosophy of rewards and 
punishments, and inspect more minutely its mighty incentives to 
righteousness and a life of p?ace and accordance; lot ns contemplate 
what is-the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The sin against the Holy (Shost, which is generally understood 
as being the unpardonable sin, is suscejitible of a more reasonable 
interpretation than the learned scholars of early centuries, and the 
biblical commentators of modern times, have bestowed upon it. 
This question of the unpardonable sin has aj^ted"many noble and 
educated minds; and it is not unlikely that it has confounded and 
frightened many honest and timid minds who have searched the 
primitive history for truths and everlasting life. Rut those clergy¬ 
men and commentators who have inquired concerning the true 
meaning of this passage in the Bible, have been thoroughly satis¬ 
fied, I believe, that it was a sin they never had themselves com¬ 
mitted." If it ever was committed, they think the sin is ceftainly 
chargeable upon some neighbor, or a certain class of individuals. 

Athanasius believed dt was chargeable ujion the Pharisees, for 
their contempt of Christ and his works, which they maliciously and 
wickedly imputed to the agency of the Devil, being at the same 
time fully persuaded that those works Avere performed in a good 
spirit; and in this imputation is an implicit disbelief in Christ’s 
divine and supernatural origin ; thus constituting, in the mind of a 
\>eliever in supernatural and mysterious things, a most formidable 
sin, one too intrinsically evil to be forgiven. 

The difference between a sin against the Holy Ghost and a sin 
of ignorance, of forgetfulnifss, of neglect, of inadvertency, and other 
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minor sins against positive or negative precepts and customs, 
consists in i\\(i former sin being totally unpardonable, and the latter 
sin being possible to forgive until seventy times seven. But, I 
think it will a])pcar to those who are accustomed to the employ¬ 
ment of their reason, that the punishment which is generally affixed 
to the commission of the unpardonable sin is entirely at variance 
with those fair proportions which always characterize the principles 
>f justice and truth. 

The relation between this crime and its punishment is no more 
conijistent, just, or intimate, than burning a member of the bod}", 
or sowing seed, in America, and feeling the pain, or reaping the 
harvest, in England. Nor are we to suppose that an individual, 
who (compared with ihe Infinite Creator) is but a finite and almost 
insignificant creature,* can })Ossibly commit a crime which will bo 
attended with eternal consequences. For, let it be thoroughly 
imj>ressed, that the human mind can no more drealr or mar one of 
the eternal Laws of Nature than it can render the Deity imperfect 
or unhappy! To believe that God will punish infinitely human 
btiings for any finite transaction, is to berK've that God is unjust — 
yea, even according to human princi])les of goodness and equity. 
Any punishment., to be just, must be proportionate to the magni¬ 
tude. of the transgression ; and, therefore, the idea of an individual 
being punished with an overhisting punishment for that sin, which 
(according to true philosophy) is only an injury ^om, to himself, is 
an idea only suitable to the barren mind of the barbarian. 

But the true explanation of the idea of an unpardonable sin, 
(which idea I am w'illing should remain clothed in the terras, “ sin 
against the Holy Ghost,”) is now deemed necessary. 

• The terms Holy Ghost are applied, in theology, almost exclu 
sively to the third person in the Godhead, but this furnishes no 
clue to a proper interpretation of the idea. The idea is simply aa 
follows:— 
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The Great Positive ]^^in(l lives, moves, and governs, in the vast 
universe of mind and matter, according to certain tixed laws or 
rules, which constitute the IIoln Ghost, or AVcellcnt Laws that 
proceed from his Spirit into All things. Tlie term JToht, according 
to this definition, signifies excellent; and the term Ghost signifies 
law or laws. The individual is always under tlu* control of thes(> 

laws, which laws operate with an undeviating precision in his pin s- 

• 

ical system, in his social relations, and in his moral and spiritual 
connections, to the world without, and to the world Avithin him. 
These laws require the individual to he harmonious in his physical 
organization, harmonious in his social system, and in his mind. 
Indeed, a perfectly healthy body, and situation, and mind, are 
absolutely demanded by the Holy Ghost, or Excellent LaAvs of our 
being. Inasmuch as Ave are governed by, and are only hapjyv .and 
harmonious when obeying, the principles of our entire existence, it 
is plain that any deviation from them would result in discord and 
unhappiness, to an extent always jiroportionato t o the extent of the 
deviation; and let it be fully and indelibly impressed upon the 
mind, that there is no possible way of escapiny the leyithnate and 
entire conseqxiences of any infringement npon the operation of these 
fifatural or Divine Laws. If you violate the laAvs of digestion, of 
graAutation, of reproduction, of locomotion, or of any of the func¬ 
tions of the body or mind, or any of the natural relations Avhich 
subsist between individuals in society, you Avill receive the legitimaie 
consequences of your violation, and there is no other atonement. 

The answer to the question under consideration naturally conies 
in at this point. It is this : 

An infringement upon the operation of Nature’s LaiA’s can not he 
forgiven, but must be settled by the individual’s sufFering'the con¬ 
sequences of the infringement. In other Avords, a sin against the 
Holy Ghost, or against Natural Laws, can not be forgiven—can 
not be pardoned—can not be mitigated—can not bo augmented, 
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but must be settled by a full and complete experience of conse¬ 
quences, according to the nature and extent of the sin. 

It may be su])posed that an individual is punished, not according 
to what he has done, but according to what he intended to do. * If 
this opinion be entertained with reference to the commission of the 
unpardona])le sin, and in justification of the eternal punishment of 
the individual who commits it, then I would refer such a believer 
for a full n'futation of his opinion, to those laws by which we are 
unerringly governed. If an individual intends to burn his whole 
I'udy, and only burns a finger, he does not suffer for what he 
intended to do, but for Avhat he did do, to his physical system. 
Should an individual intend to murder a neighborhood, but, failing 
to accomjdish his original design, only causes the death of one 
person, then ho does not suffer for what ho did, but for what he 
inwardly believes, or feels, to be the intrinsic evil of his intentions. 
I'he deed Avhicli would make a civilized man unhaj'py, would ren- 
<!> r an Indian joyful. A man is punished by the physical laws for 
what he does, and by the moral laws, for w hat he conceives to be 
the real wickedness of his intentions. J:>ut when the wicked inten¬ 
tion ceases to inhabit the chambers of the mind, then the individual 
is no longer committing sin, and is, consequently, no longer pun¬ 
ished. The punishments consequent upon evil. intentions are ex¬ 
clusively experienced l>y the indiAndual intending evil; and the 
causes of his suffering are to be found in those inordinate desires or 
actions Avhich generate discord in his inharmonious nature. Thus, 
any thing which produces discord in the physical, or social, or 
moral systems of our being, will cause us to suffer a physical, social, 
or moral punishment, and such punishment is always in proportion 
to the extent and character of the disturbance pi’oduced, But, in¬ 
asmuch as the primary, causes of these disturbances are hereditary, 
educational, and circumstantial, it therefore follows that when these 
causes cease to exist, these disturbances Avill also cease to exist; 

27 
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and henco there will not l>c u perpetuation of eflects or punishments 
throughout the length and breadth of eternity, as clergymen gene¬ 
rally affirm. Now what it is Avell to believe is, that every infringe¬ 
ment upon the physical or moral laws of our being will be followed 
by its appropriate consequences —and from them there is no esca^ie. 
Therefore, such infringements are sins against the Holy Ghost, and 
should every Christian in existence be executed upon a cross, it 
would not lessen a single ]»aug, or save the individual from the 
legitimate effects of such efficient causes. 

And still it may be urged that conscience and judgment unite 
their declarations against the doctrines herein set forth. Let us 
then examine what conscience and jiulgment are—let ns ascertain 
whether they are altogether reliable authorities. 

What is meant hg Conscieruci ? 

Tender in its nature, and uncontaminated, the little child is bom, 
and ushered upon the stage of life ; it finds itself in the possession 
of rich and numerous impulses, and surrounded liy many and 
powerful attractions. Its eyes are cajitivated by diverse forms and 
varied colors ; its cars are entranced b}’ sweet tones and attractive 
sounds ; its sense of smell is delighted Avith delicious and diversified 
odors ; and its whole soul is in the midst of attractions and repul-' 
sions without system or number. 

Attracted note ^y the voice of parental aiTection, and then by the 
wild excitement of martial music; now by beautiful flowers, then 
by a strolling menagerie; and enticed into the fields of fashion—• 
he mind soon learns which of the many and varied attractions 
produce the most pleasurable and lasting results. 

Year after year adding experience to the mind, the child, iioav ad¬ 
vanced toward manhood, learns to discriminate between the attractive 
and repulsive, the supposed true and the false ; and if uninfluenced 
by artificial or superficial desires and impulses, it will tread the 
straight and beautiful path which leads to happiness and contentment 
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But if the child, on its introduction into life and society, is 
placed between four prison walls of fashionable and prevailing theo¬ 
logical discipline, and if its most pure and natural impulses ar« 
met at their threshold with a rash or solemn injunction—teaching 
that this and that is evil; then wdll the mind recoil from, and sus¬ 
pect the society in which it dwells ; or else it will break the prison 
door and rush into fearful extremes in its efforts to bo free. 

The discipline of unbiased experience creates or erects in the 
mind a true individual standard of right and Avrong; but the 
discipline of artificial education manufactures a suj)Orlficial sense of 
right and Avrong; Avhich sense is conA’entionally or theologically 
called Conscience. Experience is a mode of educating the Mind; 
but superficial education is a mode of cidtivating the Memory. 

The education of the Soul into what the unphiloso])hical class of 
minds call a sense of right and Avrong, Avill differ in different coun¬ 
tries and centuries ; and Avhat is theolomcallv termed Conscience 
Avill necessarily be diflcrent in difi'erent individuals, just in propor¬ 
tion to the difference in their religious and general education. 
Hence, there is a Conscience which is a thing of education ; it re¬ 
sides in the memory, and haunts the unhappy possessor like, a 
ghostly phantom so long as it prevails over the spontaneous con¬ 
science Avhich naturally floAvs from the "Wisdom princij[)le of the 
Soul. 

Tlius, the difference between a Conscience of education, and a 
Conscience of experience, consists in this : the former is a superficial 
thing, or a theological phantom of the memory; the latter is a 
testimony of the Soul concerning its own experience of right and 
Avrong, and is a guide-board by which to discriminate between 
pleasure and pain, discord and harmony. 

It is well to inquire-—what proofs liave we that Conscience is a 
thing of educatic^i ? I ansAver : the JeA\^s belicA'e that Saturday is 
the true sabbath,but Christians believe that Sunday is the halloAvod 
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day; accordingly tlioy worship on different days of the week 
Let the children of Jews and Christians meet and play together 
. (Jaily, and it will be found that the Jrwiah conscience deems it 
wrong to do on Saturday what the Christian conscience deems 
right, and on Sunday the reverse will exist between them. 

Educated by innate experience in this its first sphere of being, the 
hutuan mind is persuaded that exercise, and music, and dancing, 
and other innocent amusements, on Sunday, are not injurious, but are 
oftentimes highlv beneficial and happifying to the body and mind; 
but, educated in the prevailing religion of our ago and country, the 
mind can not possess itself of those I’ecreative and refining advan¬ 
tages Avithout being haunted by that artificial specter of the mem¬ 
ory, called Conscience. 

Children, Avhose constitutions require ]>lenty of air and exercise, 
are compelled, among many Christians, to conform to certain fixed 
rules, and to remain in the house on the Sabbath, condemned to 
learn long bible lessons, scarcely daring to look up from their book, 
from which they long for diversion—or to keep a silence which they 
almost fear to break, even to ask for a drink of water, and why ?— 
because their parents have sacrificed their reason to an arbitrary 
Conscience Avhich is said to be consonant Avith religious requirements. 
And ^Ijtiough their experience and bettor judgment testify to the 
absol|tte falseness of these rules and requirements, yet Inmng been 
early victims of them, they can not but shrink from the idea of 
breaking through them, and acting as their native impulses'and 
reason dictate; the Soul struggles for liberty, but if it be not suffi¬ 
ciently dcA'cloped to reason correctly and powerfully^ then the en- 
shiAung Conscience of education Avill surely triumph over its efforts, 
and the Soul will reinain imprisoned in the Avails of sectarianism. 

The Mahommedan believes our Bible to be a falsehood; and we 

• m 

believe his Bible to be a falsehood—his conscience approves what, 
when, and Avherc, our conscience disapproves; and so, also, does the 
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Chinese conscience disagree with the imperative dictates of the Chris¬ 
tian comcimee ; and, I tliink, the reader will find as many different 
consciences as there are different complexions, nations, and lan¬ 
guages on the face of the earth. 

1 say th.at there are two kinds of Consciences :—a Conscience of 
Experience^ and a Conscience of Education —one is innate and 
natural, and the othei’ is external and arbitrary. The former 
teaches us to discriminate iK'tween j)ain and ]>loasure, discord and 
liarmony; the latter teaches us to distinguish the popular rule and 
to divorce it from the teachings of reason. 

But, considered in any sense, Conscience is educational. And 
the only method by which to make arbitrary Conscience, or a Con¬ 
science of the prevailing theology, the general standard of faith 
and ]»ractice—is for clergymen to commence a tirade against the 
purity of human reason, to denounce independent investigation, and 
(-»])pose themselves to science ; because the feeble taper of their 
ilieology c;in only shine in the absence of the glorious Sunlight of 
Reason and Philosophy. But let us inquire— 

What is meant h// Judgment ? , 

Judgment is more a result of education than of development’ 
Wisdom signifies an unfolding of the principle of self-government 
and discrimination which resides in the Soul; or it is, in other 
words, a term signifying the embodiment and harmonious manifes-, 
tation of the indwelling attributes of the Mind. The act of exer- 
cistng Wisdom may be termed judging; and the decisions of 
Wis^dom may be termed Judgment. Wisdom is the iiiward Moni¬ 
tor, or Guardian Angel, (to use a figurative expression,) who takes, 
cognizance of our actions, and who approves or disapproves of 
them according to their nature, extent, and cause. 

Wisdom resides within, and if properly developed, governs the 
body and subordinate portions and impulses of the mind; but, if 
Wisdom be imj)erfectly and impro])erly developed, then will the 
27* 
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Individual imbibe, throiigli the medium of external education, a 
kind of artificial standard of Judgment and Government, which is 
called conscieiiee. And Conscience, as it is apprehended by the 
religious world, or l>y tlieological metaphysicians of modern days, 
is only another name for Reason, Judgment, Wisdom, and Under¬ 
standing. Here it may be asked— 

When is the Aye of Res'ponsihility ? 

It is generally supposed by metapliysieians and others, that an 
individual has arrived at the })criod of discretion or responsibility 
when he can exercise reason or judgment; when he can discrimi¬ 
nate properly between right and wrong, and distinguish the true 
from the false ; but, in truth, no individual has reached the period 
of responsibility, unless he be elevated above the influences of sur¬ 
rounding conditions and circumkances, and is enabled to practice 
I the decisions'of Reason. It is not the mere ability to rea-son correctly’', 
j but it is the strong ability to practice what reason dictates, that 
[ marks tlic period of self-responsibility. 

But what surprising errors do we find in the religious theoj ies on 
^this subject;—which doctrines have fixed upon about the ag(; of 
eight, ten, or twelve years as the period when the Creator com¬ 
mences an account with the Creature. From that age, thenci'forth, 
the individual is believed to be capable of choosing between g(jod 
and evil, and of acting agreeably to his choice. And let it be duly 
iinpressed, that, by those doctrines, the standard of right and wrong 
■ is already erected, and the individual must bo measured by it, and 
pronounced upon, according to the results of that measureinent, 
and thus are his actions determined. 

If a Christian should Jiave children under the control of the in¬ 
habitants and the religion of Turkeys, the whole system of measure¬ 
ment would be reversed, and the second generation would possess 
a conscience vastly different from the conscience of its Christiar. 
grand-parents. In such an instance it would be the height of 
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absurdity to dotormine upon the period of responsibility; for the 
pagan child would not feel compunctions and restraints when and 
where the Christian (*hild would, and consequently the sense of 
right and wrong in the individuals would be entirely educational. 
Thus^to a very great extent, a knowledge of what is termed riffht 
and wroiKj is wholly acquired ; and the only question is, who, or 
what class of individuals, is capable of rendering the best judg¬ 
ment upon what is true or false, right or WTong? 

lint in evidence that there is no reliance to bo jdaced upon age, 

1 would point the reader to the numerous instances in every coni- 
iniiuity where a defective organization of body renders some indi¬ 
viduals totally unable to do those things which are considered right 
by the religious in those communities; and there are also innume¬ 
rable defects of situations in which an iodividual may bo placed, 
equally disqualifying the person for the performance of those things 
deemed sacred and holy according to the best system of' measuring 
good and evil—proving, conclusively, that man, in any stage of 
growth or sphere of life, is merely a comparative, and not a free 
agent. 

Hence it is agreeable to reason to believe that the Age of Re-^ 
sponsihility depends not u])ou Years nor upon Education, but upon 
Intrinsic Growth and Spirit-Culture. 

From the strength of the foregoing priiicijdes, it is perfectly safe 
to affirm, that the physiological modtis of Divine Creation and de¬ 
velopment arc not special and local in their incarnations or disi" 
play; except as speciality and locality are indices of links in the 
endless concatenation or chain of causes by ■which the operations of 
Nature are identified Avith the universal habits or manifestations of 
God. There are no ])articular vegetable, animal, or human/ mwc- 
tionaries in the order of Nature; for all functions, w’hcthcr un¬ 
folded and established on the material or spiritual plains of forma¬ 
tion, are the legitimate manifestations of the general w'orkings of 
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the groat physiological principle of the Divine Being, in whom there 
is no partiality, favoritism, variableness, “ neither shadow of turning.” 

Thirds God acts on the Universe mechanically. 

It is very unsound and unreasonable to say, that mechanical con¬ 
struction can be an invention of the human mind. As well might 
the Maker of a planetarium profess to have invented a solar system, 
with all its harmonious motions and mechanical forces. But he 
who investigates the principles of motion, of hydraulics, of the screw, 
the lever, and the various sources of mechanical power and mo¬ 
mentum, is a searcher and contemplator of Nature. Such an in¬ 
tellect is learning, from the mighty mechanism of Nature, how the 
Supreme Artisan is constitutionally constructed and acting in the 
wide-spread fields of organic existence. All mechanical in\ entions, 
therefore, are but imitations of corresponding forces and structures 
in Nature. It is certainly a self-evident proposition that man can 
not create or originate any thing. lie can not make a motion or 
principle of mechanical action wholly dissimilar to those motions 
and principles which perpetually actuate the forms and organisms 
of Nature ; but he can investigate, and so familiarize his mind with 
the geometrical and mechanical possessions of the world of life in 
Avhich he lives, that he can readily acquire a power of combination, 
which is new, and this is all the invention which the human mind 
is capable of developing. Invention, then, consists in originality of 
combination. There is a class of dreams, consisting of new persons, 
new scenery, new and strange forms and images })resented to the 
dreamer’s mind, which are manufactured, so to speak, out of the 
materials with wdiich the mind is suj)plied. Such dreams are new, 
not in the materials which enter into their composition, but in the 
improved or modified textui-e and combination of those materials 
which reside in the memory. The proof of this is, that such minds 
never dream of things, persons, places, or names with which they 
have not formed come previous acquaintance; yet the mind, during 
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the hours’ of slumber, is capable of almost involuntarily combining 
features, colors, forms, sizes, motions, localities, &c., to such an extent 
as to extinguish, for the time Ixnng, all remembrance of ever hav¬ 
ing any acquaintance with those things, persons, places, or narhesj 
during the hours of wakefulness. So with the mechanic. By in¬ 
vestigation ho acquaints his mind with the powers and processes, 
with the inherent properties and mechanical laws of Nature, and 
then learns t<j combine this force with that motion, this pressure 
with that momentum, this cc.ntri])etal with that centrifugal tendency, 
and so original is his combination of Nature’s multifarious instru¬ 
mentalities that we no longer recognize their primary origin and 
existence, and hence term the new -work “ man’s invention.” 

To the mechanic’s eye, all Nature is a vast, inimitable mechan¬ 
ism—and God is the Great Iin cntor. If man can combine bands, 
screw's, metallic substances, and crystalized media, in accordance 
with those mechanical principles upon which the eye is constructed, 
he will then produce a te,h‘sco})C; and through its instrumentality, 
he can gaze upon other planets, discover their physical formation, 
and familiarize his mind with their magnitude and motions in the 
firmament. If the mechanic employs the apriny, he but imitates 
the elasticity of the atrnosidiero, and the j)erfection of the spinal 
column in man. If he builds an arch, he but imitates the mechan¬ 
ism of the human head. If he combines materials into the-forma- 
tion of a suspension bridge, he but imitates the construction of the 
human breast. If he constructs levers, he imilutes iha bones in his 
body. If pulleys, he imitates liis tendons and ligaments. If a 
pump, he will find his invention vastly more perfect in the circula¬ 
tion of blood by the heart. In all things—in w'ater, in stoain, in 
the air, in the tendency of fluids, in the revolution of the earth, in 
the coy-wheel movements of the planetary bodies, in the stupendous 
clock-iooi'Jc of Nature, in the sublime workings of the great mechan¬ 
ism of the inconceivable Univcrcoelum—yea in all things, visiblt 
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and invisible, in those Avhicli arc seen and in those wTiicli are felt^ 
the true mechanic can learn of God. Such a mind can not be irre¬ 
ligious—can not be unmindful of high and supernal realities. Nor 
can he doubt the existence of the Infinite and Omniscient Archi¬ 
tect ; for every thing looks him frankly in the face, and impresses 
on his mind the truth of original design. He is convinced that the 
Great Mind embodies Avith itself all human principles of geometri- 
al and mechanical movement. The true mechanic can not but 
carry in the heart of his mind an unspeakable admiration of, and 
respect for, the Great M(.iti\ e T’ower of the Universe,—he can not 
but be a good man, a man liaie to Nature’s principles. Yet an 
unfortunate state of society u ould smother all such legitimate emo¬ 
tions in the laborer’s mind. Nature, which he can see and 'inves¬ 
tigate, fills him with joy and religious sentiments; but society, 
which he is compelled to stand upon, and conform to, displaces 
that joy, and those sentiments with feelings of depression, skepti¬ 
cism and despair. When investigating the harmonious productions 
and movements of Nature, he exclaims: “ Surely the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth !” but when he looks upon society, and feels 
its manifold evils and o]ipressions, he lifts up his voice in dismay,, 
and says : “ Surely there is no God!” Hence we may not expect 
to find many true mechanics in this age of the world. And yet 
there are such at all times—prophecies of the future ! 

But when the intelligent mechanic interrogates Nature, there 
flows into his mind an indescribable sensation of joy and venera¬ 
tion. He traces the origin of all motion to the Great Central Mo¬ 
tive I’ower. The origin of all mechanism must be with the Caxjsu 
of all creation. The mighty Sensorlum must of necessity contain 
the essential qualities, essences, and beginning principles of all 
which is manifested in the great organism of material and spiritual 
things. Every thing ig, in a sense, rnechatiical in its operations. 
Even Ihoughts are levers which move the world. Friendship and 
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tics of consanguinity have built sbi]>s mul circumnavigated the 
earth.' Love has sent its messages througli the air on the wings 
*)f birds. Commerce discharges its intelligence along the magic 
wire. And thus thoughts, sentiments, and ])ursuits, incarnate 
themselves into vehicles or agencies suitable to their restless nature 
and easy transportation. It is very instructive to contem])late na¬ 
ture thus mechanically. 

Mattel- and motion, it lias already been asserted, arc co-eternal 
]trinci])]es. Motion was (he tirst manifestation of the Great Motive, 
Power,—■Jjjr.s-/, not in time, hut in order of its progi-ession or rela- 
tionshij) to other laws of creation—and matter was motion’s suita¬ 
ble vehicle. And these two ]irinci]>les—matter and motion—con¬ 
tained all }iroperties, all essences, all princiiiles, all laws, forms, 
foi ■ces and motions, to produce, all other structures and functions 
which have an existence*!! the immeasurable realms of intlnitnde. 
ITcnce, to find (he germs and ultiinates of all that is terrestrial and 
corporeal, of all that is celcstiat and heavenly, wo must contemjtlate 
the Great Central Fountain of all life and animation—the Great 
Vortex of all that is jiure, holy, everlasting and infinite. Originally^ 
Cause and Effect wca-c as brothers, then jiarents, then grand-parents; 
but now their relations!]i]>s to things about us, and to ourselves, 
havt^ become too divereified, numerous, and remote, to be traced by^ 
human thought. All that the most cfunjirchensivo and generalizing 
mind can say, or systematically (mibrac<', is simjily this : God exists, 
the universe exists, nian exists—an<l all liesides these plain affirma¬ 
tions of the soul must necessarily be relative, secondary, or demon- 
strati\o; and mainly inferential, deductive, inductiv*', probable and 
possible. Yet there are mighty truths within mighty truths—stu¬ 
pendous facts xvithin facts—princiidos within ])rinci]»les—proposi¬ 
tions within pro]losit.ions—these are theto obtain which the in¬ 
vestigating mind plunges deep and fearlessly into the shoreless ocean 
of creation and infinitude. There, in its le.^^^rarches it finds many truths 
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which it docs not seek, and grasps at many too high and all-emhracing 
for human comprehension; nevertheless, it is good for the mind to 
erect a lofty standard of thought, and make its aspirations infinite. 
Among all the voyagers who attempt the exploration of Nature, 
there is no one more successful in his endeavor than the true me¬ 
chanic. He analogically sees that from the lowest to the highest 
arcana of existence there is a constant cvolu^on or dewlopment of 
princijfics, motions and forces. The centrifugal and centripetal mo¬ 
tions and tendencies of a ■wheel are hut an imitation, on a very im¬ 
perfect scale, of tlie coriesjionding motions and tendencies among 
the planetary bodies. Motion originally contained all tffcher forms 
and manifestations of motion ; and mattei- contained all forms and 
jnodifications of matter. Cause and effect, positive and negative, 
material and spiritual, terrestrial and celestial, -vverc all embosomed 
in the great inconceivable vortex of the iilimitablo universe. 

This contained the principle and nature of all other forms: so 
that from the lowest and intermediate forms up to the^ highest, 
could be constantly produced other forms accompanied with, and 
controlled and acted upon by, the Great Positive Power. Progres¬ 
sion of the angular evolved the circular. This assumed, not a 
spherical constitution, but it w^as a combination of angular and rec¬ 
tilinear plane. Therefore the continuance of the angular to the cir¬ 
cular was only a perpetually progressive form, ascending toward the 
spiral. And this developed diameters, axes, and poles, containing 
the perpetual angular, and progressed to a still higher and -more 
perfect form, that of the vortical^ properly the celestial. ' 

Thiis from the low'cst to this sphere of })rogrcssion, there was a 
constant development of inherent princiifios and laws, the lower 
containing the higher, and the perfected comprehending all below 
it. The perpetual vortical or celestial, was the Spiritual; in which 
there is nothing but what is refined, pure, and everlastingly infinite, 
containing unspeakable and celestial glory, brightness, and gran- 
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deur. It is the Vortex, the inconceivably perfect and spontaneous 
substance of the Great Positive Mind ! 

The greater comprehends the lesser, especially that which was 
first, and yet tlie greatest is not developed except by order and vir¬ 
tue of degreed progression. And so each state assumed new qual¬ 
ities and involved new developments, until the highest put forth its 
everlasting brightness, an index of its own origin ! 

Thus it is seen how every thing begins Avith, and ends in, the 
Groat Positive Mind. IIow incontcstibly demonstrative is all' Na¬ 
ture that the Vital Principle, which moves, .'letuates, governs, per¬ 
fects, and unfolds her innumerable properties and essences, contains 
the anatomical, physiological and mechanical principles in its very 
constitution! For Nature indicates the modes of the Divine Exis¬ 
tence. As the spirit of man acts on his body so does the Spirit of 
God act upon the Universe ; the former is an exact correspondtm- 
tial representative of the latter, which is the First and the Ilighest 
of all li|^and animation. In order to further elucidate and sub¬ 
stantiate the proposition, that God acts upon the Universe mechani¬ 
cally, the delicate construction of the ear, the eye, the brain, the 
nerves, even the human .spiritual principle itself,may be examined ; 
and the motion of air, and water, the tides, the vast multitude of 
mechanical operations going on in all departments of the earth and 
creation, the laws of tension and extension, of contraction and ex¬ 
pansion, may be analyzed; but I am now impressed to leave the 
reader to tread these interesting j>aths of examination and analysis 
in his moments of free, thought, and proceed to another proposition 
in this magnificent theme. 

Fourth^ God acts on the Universe Chemically. 

Taught from earliest childliood to institute a system of thinking 
60 discriminating as to separate material from spiritual things, the 
human mind is scarcely able, in the last half of its earthly existence, 
to learn to think with a philosophical consistency and systematic 
28 
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order. The educated classes—classes which emauate from our 
highest academies and colleges, are taught to think with accuracy 
and precision upon scientific and relative subjects; but when reli¬ 
gious themes are introduced—when theological dogmas are pre¬ 
sented to theological students for examination and adoption—^it is 
then deplorable to observe the sad inconsistencies and contradictions 
that emanate from our systems of instruction. In the scientific and 
legal departments is elected a standard of judgment which per¬ 
fectly contradicts the standard adopted by the theological depart¬ 
ments. That which is demonstrated scientifically true in one branch 
of education is held to be theologically false in another. Geological 
and Astronomical sciences prove unquestionably that the earth has 
passed through a series of changes, while undergoing the process 
of formation and development, eacli req\iiring more than a thou¬ 
sand years; but theology affirms, on the authority of the primitive 
account, that the earth was made in six days, or in one week accord¬ 
ing to our system of diurnal calculation. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that, owing to the plain and incontestiblc demonstrations 
of science Avith reference to the period of the earth’s creation, the- 
ology lias modified some of its principles of scriptural interpretation 
so that days can be termed eras, or ci^ochs ; and hence, in this re¬ 
spect, a degree of consistency has been achieved between the tw'o de¬ 
partments of education; but in almost every other respect the division 
walls are high and strong. It Avould not be deemed possible by such 
thinkers that there could be really no inconsistency between a scieu- 
lific truth and a truly theological or spiritual truth,^—that what is 
true in the rough, gigantic stratifications of our planet is equally 
true upon every other plahet, and in every other sphere of existence, 
lienee, the lines of demarkation have been strongly drawm between 
the affirmations of theology and the demonstrations of science. 
Man has been taught to never apply a cliemical truth to a spiritual 
problem. No harmony 1ias been permitted to exist between them. 
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Science jiroves tlie principle of perpetual develojtnient and progres¬ 
sive perftiction—even common experience, acquired through the ex¬ 
ternal sensibilities of our jduysical nature, demonstrates the gi’owth 
of ti •ees, plants, animals, &c.,—but theology, although it yields in 
silence to natural operations, positively affirms that'such principles 
can not aj)ply to the moHil and spiritual state of man. In other 
words, what is true in the animal kingdom is 7 iot true in the human 
kingdom ; and what is true in the latter on the earth, is false in 
heaven. There has always been a vast distinction made between 
the principles of Nature and the principles of Divine Government. 
The law of gravitation is to bo considered scientifically (so theologi¬ 
ans are taught to think) just as wo look upon stones, plants, Ac., 
but such minds can not conceive that the same law is equally ope¬ 
rative in the innumerable. ern])ircs of spiritual existence. Now I 
am impressed to apprehend the movements or principles of Nature 
as indications of the modes of Divine Existence and subsistence; or 
as rudi^cntal manifestations of those immutable principles which 
• (‘X|)ress the constitutional processes of the Infinite, and the charac¬ 
ter uhich he will preserve throughout the endless concentric circles 
of eternity. Dut these impressions are not sanctioned by the scien¬ 
tific and theological standards of judgment and education which 
exist in the world. Why not? Decauso these popular stanchirds 
do not any more harmonize with the great harraonia of material and 
spiritual existence than they do with each other; they arc opposed to 
the universal unit]/ of truth ; that is to say, theology does not erect 
a grand all-embracing standard which will harmonize science, phi- 
los(q)hy, and theology, with the great psycliological and spiritual 
devclojiments which result from the progressive unfoldings of the 
Iniman mind. Here it may be asked— 

iJoes Truth reside in every thing? 

From a germ of good and truth, unfolds every material or spir* , 
itu.al form ; luit the form will bear the impress of existing condi- 
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tions and surrounding influences. Those conditions in \vhicli"tlie 
germ is developed, and those immediate influences wliich actuate 
its unfolding, are represented.in the ultimate formation. A simpio 
and uniin])ortant truth may be deposited in a community of uncul¬ 
tivated minds; it will become magnified with additions and suj.)er- 
additions of error and misconceptions, afd finally will be settled as 
a subject of undo\ibted truth and profound importance. Entertain¬ 
ing tales of enchantmeiit, though false, Avill grow to realities in the 
youthful mind. So supernatural accounts, magnified and subli¬ 
mated beyond the infant intellect, become sacred realities and mag¬ 
nificent truths to intelligent men. Thus aii}'^ germ will gather sub¬ 
stances around it, perfect or imperfect, according to the attending 
and developing influences. Consequently men seem to tran.sform 
truth into error, and then endeavor to conceal its deformity wuth a 
protecting garment of possibilities, and then probabilities, and finally 
by universal con.sent. This is owing, partially, to the constructive 
genius of the human mind, its proud and enthusi.astic i|jjiorance, 
and its affections for truth ; for error, when firmly fixed and organ- 
ixed in the mind, satisfies the desire for truth as if it Avere truth 
itself, and the possessor imagines himself as ha])py. 

To ascertain how much good and troth dw^ell Avithin, and, by 
their adhesive poAver, hold an idea or proposition together, avo are 
compelled to analyze the interior—the germ. From interior exami¬ 
nations Ave are conducted to the consoling conclusion that almost 
every theological system, or belief, or proposition, has germinal ex¬ 
cellencies and redeeming qualities—which, as with individuals who 
seem im])erfectly constituted, counterbalance many of their imper 
fections and engage our attention and confidence. The truth Avhich 
each system or idea contains, and Avhich has unfolded itself amid 
contaminating influence, is Avhat prescrA'es the manifold deformities 
and inconsistencies of the system with AA'hich it is iiicoiporatcd. 
We object not to receive instruction through the medimu of a fable’ 
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nor will we complain if clergymen embody as much truth as error 
in their multitudinous discourses ; but if an idea, having a founda¬ 
tion in truth, has grown out of due j^roportions, by the mental in¬ 
fluences Avhich jn-oraoted and governed its development, then the _ 
good is submerged in error and removed from the mind ; and the 
form of the truth is no longer useful, inasmuch as the error which 
it, combines exerts a deleterious and imperfect influence upon those 
who proclaim it, and upon those who listen. 

No idea abslracihj considered, is untrue or evil in its tendency; 
nor are men, thus soiJtaralely considered, impure or imj)orfect; but 
considered in reference to other ideas, and i^ien contrasted with 
men, their positive qualities and inqxsrfections become, at once, 
higldy eons])iciious. But the reader iurpiircs— 

How shall ICC discriminate between Error and Truth? 

Individuals, as well as the body of mankind, have a standard of 
judgment; and men can not exercise judgment without a rule and 
method. . The way we know that twelve indies are more than owe, 
is by establishing a standard, or adopting a system of measurement, 
by wdiich w(i can ascertain tlie value of one inch, and then the ad¬ 
ditional inches, or increasing length, is known by contrast. So do 
w^e measure, tnen and ojnnions. The ignorance of one is rendered 
eons]»icuous by the wisdom of anotlier; and the judgment of an 
indi\ idual wall invariably correspond to his spii-itual growth. The 
(.'hinese measure our ideas of beauty and morality, and our intel¬ 
lectual advancement,-by themselves; and we measure thdr ideas 
and growth, by those we eutertaiu, and from the position which wv. 
as a nation, have attained and at present occupy. By civilization* 
we sound the depth of savagisra; the superior form of the one 
makes us sensible of the inferiority of the other, and we judge of it 
accordingly. 

The flower w^iis once the highest organization of matter on this 
earth: then came the animal, w'hoso duality of structural arrange- 

2S* 
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ments, and harmony of organism, declared it the next highest form 
in the order of creation. Finally Man came forth and ascended 
creation’s throne; and now, contrasted with Man, all else is inferior 
, and seems imperfect. Thus man is the standard by which we 
measure tlie relative perfection of animals, flowers, and the various 
forms of matter. So of all other things. Hefore the introduction 
of steamboats and railronds, the sloop Wiis an expeditious and ele¬ 
gant mode of traveling; but now, contrasted with the higlier forms 
and inventions, the slooj) is very imperfect, very slow, and does not 
serve the ])urj)0ses of personal transportation. 

Xow.as we judge^of the completeness and utility of- natural and 
artificial creations by their highest forms, so should w'e judge theo¬ 
logical systems and ideas. We prefer ]\loses to those before him, 
because his legislations were above theirs; and wc prefer Christ to 
Moses, because Christ taught a superior doctrine, and presented a 
nobler and holier form of truth, the beauty of which is enhanced by 
the heaven-wide difl’ercnce between his character and that of Moses. 
So wo measure Catholicism by Protestantism, and, contrasting the 
former by the latter, wo readily choose the highest, or»that which 
is nearest our education and mental growth. If wo fire indoctri¬ 
nated in any modified form of Protestantism, that form becomes our 
standard of judgment; and every other system must be measured 
by what we believe (because unacquainted with more truthful ideas) 
to be the highest form of truth. 

Wlio, then, shall say what system of theology is the higliest ? 
Every man judges according to his educatlomd inclinations, and ac- 
*tual degree of spiritual enlightenment; therefore who shall say what 
is most true and perfect ? For ourselves, we would answer —that 
system which has for its germ and essence, the supreme excellencies 
of pui'o philosophy and science; for by them, and in their scale, 
must every system of theology be judged and weighed. Our stand¬ 
ard is Philosophy. “ It is coming to be seen,” says a theological 
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, writer, “ that nothing can be theologimlhj true that is scieniijicallg 
and philosophicallg false.’’* This is our rule of measurement, our 
standard of judgment, and our liighest form of trutli. 

AVe have, therefore, two privileges and duties to exercise and dis¬ 
charge ; our privileges are, according to philosophy, to analyze the 
oiigiii or germ of every theological system, idea, or proposition, and 
ascertain how much the real good and truth Avliich they contain, 
arc encumbered with the error which has accumulated upon tluun 
during the ages : and our duty is, according to science, to determine 
the quality of existing forms of religious doctrine, and ascertain their 
influence upon the human character. The coutnust will bo sufficient 
to guide us into the paths of righteousness. Eveiy thing must 
coine to this test; and as Ave exercise judgment upon all subjects, 
and idc;is, and systems, according to Avhat we know of nature and 
science and philosojihy, so should Ave stri\ c to become highly en¬ 
lightened in these, to the end that our judgment may be proper and 
correct. 

The mission, so to speak, of the llarmonial Philosophy, is the 
destruction of all antagonism b(‘tAveon science, philosophy, and the¬ 
ology ; and the harmonization of the elements and attributes of the 
human soul, and consequently to acc(jm])lish the millennial union 
of social and natural interests. It contem])lates the unity of all 
'I'rulh. It recognizes the same immutable laws on earth as in. 
heaven; and when the world shall recognize them, then here, as 
there, shall “our Father’s Avill be done.” That principle which 
j)roceeds from the Divine Mind into the spiritual spheres, and there . 
dt-'termiues the relationships or affections, in accordance Avith the 
great law of affinity, is acting in a subordinate manner, and on a 
.'ubordinate plane, in the chemical comjiounds of JTature. There is, 
therefore, a unity of action every Avhero in the Universe. Tliat laAV 
of Nature Avhich causes harmony in the materials composing our 
earth, a law which regulates the stratifications of rocks, the distri- 
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bution of plants and animals, and the geometrical progression of 
the human species, is also the cause of harmony in the numberless 
spheres of refinement and perfection, which constitute and indicate 
man’s future habitations. 

We are not to contemplate the chemical action of God. in his 
Universe as confined to what chemists term “chemical action” 
among metallic substances and earthly compounds; but to acquire 
an incipient comprehension of the height and depth, and length 
and breadth of this mighty chemical operation, we must contem¬ 
plate the com])osition of suns and planets—we must inquire into 
the well-nigh inscrutable causes that hold our glorious sun together 
in the firmament. What is it that perpetually rescues our earth 
from decomposing and flying instantly into a chaos of indistinguish¬ 
able atoms ? What saves the planets from utter destruction ? 'I’he 
causes of all this silent and undisturbed harmony, of all this in¬ 
dwelling secui'ity and assurance, are not disciu'nible by human eyes; 
but the spiritual powers of the soul must attempt the investigation, 
for even the latter can only ascertain the perfi'ction of those chem¬ 
ical relations which subsist between tln^ (treat Vital Principle and its 
physical organism, which is the boundless L.'jii\erse. 

The principle of association, which is ihe incipient manifestation 
of Bivinc Love, flows forth from the Mighty Heart of Nature, into 
all the labyrinthine ramifications of organic life and animation. And 
chemical action is its sequence or companion. . Fire, heat, light, and 
electricity, w^ere the four grand, primary consequences of this prin¬ 
ciple’s operation. These rudimental divisions of matter occm'rcd 
just prior to the creation of the structure of the pr^nt universe. 
They ^vore suitable media or vehicles for the subsequent develop¬ 
ments of suns and planets, and for the unfolding of life and intelli¬ 
gence upon the surfaces of those jdanets which beloiig to the sixth 
circle of suns. Accompanying all these manifestations was the 
chemical action which indicates one mode of Divine Creation. And 
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it informs us of ‘the Avorkings of immutable principles in one par¬ 
ticular department of the stupendous AVhole. 

Did the reader ever ask himself the questions—What supplies the 
earth with elements and substances sufficient to compensate for the 
expenditure perpetually occurring ? What preserves such justice, 
such a balance among all the forces and materials of Nature ?— 
What causes such a distribution of equilibriums, and preserves such 
ncxpressible harmony, between the supply and the demand ? The 
perpetual refinement going on in all di^partments of the earth causes 
angular and unorganized particles to advance to the formation of 
mineral organizations; and, by the same hiAv of progressive refine¬ 
ment and atomic ascension, the mineral advances to the vegetable; 
this to the animal; and tlie latter ascends to the formation of the- 
great croAvning kingdom, Avhich is the human. Hence the human 
kingdom must ]M*rpotually draw "its nourishment and subsistence 
from the subordinate forms and forces; and the latter must neces¬ 
sarily subsist and exist upon Avhatcver is contained in the unseen 
labyrinths of the earth’s interior. Again: meditate how the in- 
* tense and incessant chemical action, Avhich is going on evei-y where 
in the earth, causes latent and dormant elements to be developed 
and evob ed. Oxygen, hydrogen, electricity, and magnetism, are 
constantly being eliminated and organized, first, into Avater, then, 
into air, then, into mighty agents of universal sympathy and rela¬ 
tionship, and finally, into the moving — living — sentient —and intel¬ 
ligent organism of the human soul. What a vast expenditure is 
here presented! Every material and spiritual element is being con¬ 
stantly ultimated into immortalized spiritual principles; and nearly 
tA^nty-five millions of those eternalized organizations leave the earth 
and go to the spirit-land every year. In truth, it may be said that, 
in the aggregate calculation, spreading over half a century, about 
one spirit departs from earth Avith every tick of the clock, or Avith 
every second of time! And tlie compaction of the particlc-s of the 
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elements, whicli flow from Nature into the soul’s indestructible or¬ 
ganism, is so indescribably minute and perfect—tlie atoms them- 
selv(^s being so exceedingly fitie and attenuated—that a very large 
quantity of gross visible material would bo, and is, absolutely de¬ 
manded in order to make the organism full and entire. It requires 
large quantities of earthy substances (including the elements of 
mineral compounds, and vegetable and animal forms and forces,) to 
elaborate the orffani/atioii of one human soul—even several Avacron- 
loads or tons of these material forms and sjuritual forces arc indis¬ 
pensable to this closely inwrought and indestructible organism— 
and one of these passes from this rudimental sphere to the spirit- 
land every second of time! Here there is a great draught u])on 
the resources of Nature. What saA’cs the earth fi-om positive dimi¬ 
nution in its dimensions? What gives to plants, and animals, and 
human beings, all the xvater and atmosplnu’e, all the electricity and 
magnetism, in the form of oxygen, In-at, and light, which they per¬ 
petually require and receive unasked ? I answer, it is the Chemi¬ 
cal action of the Great Vital Principle upon the Universe. It is 
caused by the incessant decomposition of elements in one portion , 
of Nature, and the impartation of those eioments to such forms and 
combinations of matter as are suitable (according to the law of as¬ 
sociation) to receive, appropriate, and commit them to their own or¬ 
ganism. And mineral decomposition is the primary effect of the 
chemical action of God upon his illimitable Univcrcoclum. (The 
reader will find a correspondence, which means analogy, between 
the chemical operation of God’s spirit upon his universe or Iwdy, 
and the chemical action of man’s spirit on liis body; by referring 
o page 68 in the first volume of the Great Ilarraonia.) It was 
this investigation into and comprehensive perception of God’s t)e- 
ing and doing in his Universe, which moved me to affirm (in Na¬ 
ture’s Divine Revelation) that Man is the perfection of all forms, and 
degrees of these: and that they all have ascended in a uniform and 
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progressive manner, to the human form, which is the grand result 
of all the subordinate creations. 

Again: the mineral world is like a stomach, Avhose office it is to 
receive, digest, and transfer particles from the still more imperfect 
substances of the earth. Tlio mineral kingdom, then, as soon as 
established, commenced its work of unceasing activity. Jt is a 
receptacle for the influx of particles still inferior, and is an agent to 
modify and transfer them, l)y a process of refluxation, into the form 
(if the first particles cajiable of associating Avith the vegetable Avorld. 
This, ill its turn, performs the same office, receiving jiarticles into its 
comi>osition, modifying them l>y its oAvn (qualities and properties, 
.and transferring them to the animal world. This, in like manner, 
digests, re-combines, and jireparcs substances to enter into the 
human Avoiid. Then this world comprehends all the lower depart¬ 
ments of Creation, and is a rccc'jitacle for the influx of the essences 
and properties of all subordinate organizations. It is likcAvise a 
microcosm of the whole united energic's and creations of Ntiture. 
Meanwhile, it stands as an indestructible representative of the 
original intention of the Divine Mind, ]>y which unchangeable laws 
Avere instituted to govern materials, with a A'ieAv to the production 
of this end. Thus Law and Matter have accomplished the first end 
for which they Avere inseparably created. 

Further: the vaihjus kingdoms and forms in this rudimental 
sphere, are all organs for the purpose of transferring, advancing, 
perfecting, and sublimating all particles in the loAver forms of mat¬ 
ter, so that they may all conjoin in harmony, and produce Man. 
Still further: the subordinate kingdoms are forms indispensable for 
the purpose of communicating a projier energy and quality to each 
jiarticle of matter, in order to render it suitable to assocnatc and 
assimilate with the human form. 

Chemists who have instituted investigations relative to matte! 
and motion, Avill tell you that on'e substance Avill unite with another 
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of like affinity ; bu^ they go no further. But particular matter 
will only associate with that of like affinity, how is it that four or 
fiv(i elements are often found to exist in one composition ? The 
truth is, there is a mutual affinity existing liMetween all forms and 
substances througlioixt Nature, including the mineral, ’vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms. There is a constant fluctuation of all these, 
from, to, and through each other, acting fast or slow according to 
the development of the matter Sustaining these mutual actions. 
There is a constant and unchangeable movement throughout all 
Nature, produced by the ultimate of matter, or what is now known 
to be its inherent properties of life and sensation. There is a con¬ 
stant, undeviating action, which produces and reproduces all forms 
visible and external. Composition, decomposition, recomposition, 
visible and invisible, arc evidently performing their natural yet 
ceaseless work, according to estalflisbed laws. Earth find atmos¬ 
phere form and compose vegetable existence; and these three, in 
their united and energetic forces, compose their ultimates, the 
higher degrees of matter known sis animal existence. And this last 
constantly gives to, and takes from, all things IhIow its existence. 
Hence there is a ceaseless and endless chain of formation and re¬ 
production ; loss and gain; accumulation and dispersion, taking 
place yearly, hourly, and secondly, tliroughout the Universe. If 
•there is an infected place upon the body, such as a sore or wound, 
you may see, in its action of healing, a re])resentation of all Nature. 
Fou may there see the perfect operation of the txvo ]jrinci})les or 
forces of the anatornical and material system. What is decom¬ 
posed, will bo gradually repulsed from the wound; wdiat has 
formed pure and healthy, by a fresh ultimation and composition of 
partides, is gradually and carefully dc^posited at the place where it 
is required. There is not one particle too much or too little ; but 
tlio whole sustains a harmonious and united action in forming anew 
the parts, and repulsing the extraneous and decomposed substances, 
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until the whole is united as before! So with all Nature: every 
particle of nuatter being governed by these laws and forces, pro¬ 
duces harmony and union in all parts of existence. With an 
undeviating tendency, .each particle in Nature proceeds to its des¬ 
tined spot, there to form what is required, or to become more 
refined to produce its grand effects and sublime ultimates! 

Fifth, Oon ACTS UPON THE Universe Electricaluv. 

In approaching a subject so y^t and sublime, our minds should 
be almost totally divested of the impressions and influences of birth 
and education.. We must think upon the questions as one would 
think who had just c?ilered into this world of life and lacing, with 
all his intellectual and reasonincr faculties in a hie;!), state of develr 
opment. This state of slm])le-mindednoss is necessaiy to a proper 
reception and understanding of the truth. Tn sccJcinr/ the truth we 
must bo like untramineled and unsophisticated infants; but in 
nndcrstandiiy/ and opjdijiixj the truth ayc must bo like free-born 
and highly eidightenetl men. In this meninl condition AveAvill now 
jvcocced. 

That system of mythological supcrn.aturalism Avhich, in truth, 
destroys all system and harmony in the original creation of Nature, 
is imperially emphatic in its op{)osition to a harmonial (or har¬ 
monizing) philoso])hy tiiat asserts and demonstrates the gr.adual 
formation of the earth, the ])rogri‘ssive introduction <.>f mineral and 
vegetable organisms, and the stead}''and philosophictd develo]>monts 
of animal and human beings upon itsgurface, That God rnaile the 
heaven and earth and all that in them is, in six literal days—days 
containing twenty-four hours, according to our system of measuring 
time—and that he ^'•rented"* on the “seventh day and halloAvcd it” 
is the language of oriental su])ernatur.alism. If the most advanced 
thinkers, among the su])porters and disseminators of this disordcily 
but romantic theory of creation, Aviil not acknowledge themselves 
believers in the ai)ove proposition, but say, that “ days,” in the 
20 
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original, prophetic stylo of writing, signify “ epochs” or “ ages” 
then it is well to inquire, why they do not consider our sabbath as 
one of those indefinite “ ages” or “ epochs” ? why consider the six days 
Ji()urative whilst the seventh day is accepted literally^ and cele¬ 
brated as the day on which God rested after a week of exceedingly 
hard work ? This is believed to he the origin of onr sabbath ; but 
I feel impressed to furnish the reader with a more truthful account 
of its parentage and relationship tO inan. 

The Sabbath is a day of rest, ori^hally suggested and established 
by the Israelites or Jews in the patriarchal age, which ago may be 
considered as a mediatorial or transition era, just half way between 
Savagism and Ecpublicanism ; the form of government to which 
the progressions and developments of the present age are ad^'nncing 
the universal family of man. Sabbath is called Sunday, because it 
was, subsequently to its establishment, dedicated or consecrated to 
the Sun, by the most ancient Druids, and also hy llui early religious 
sects in Persia. In Persia there are Magi, or ]iriests of the Sun, 
who discharge what tln^y .arc taught to believe, to be their sacer¬ 
dotal duties on that day. 

Sunday was dedicated to the Svn,; Moud.ay to the Moon; 
•Tuesday to the god Tucsco; Wednesday to the god Wednos; 
Thursday to the god Thor, Ac.; but, for a few centuries past, the 
Sabbath lias been set apart by man, who made it originally,, for 
purposes of rest, meditation and worship. j 

As a social institution, this day is worthy of commemoration and 
undying respect; but as a religious institution, it may be forgotten ; 
because it has always caused that class of jiersons for whom it was 
designed—I mean the laborer and the irreligious—to do on other 
days through the week, what it is never riyht to do at any time,— 
supposing that, by not doing the same on-the Sabbath, their souls 
would pass to heaven free from pollution and sin. It is right to 
live every day as correctly as on Sunday. To live and act every 
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day as we ’would on Sunday, and on Sunday as we would every 
day—thus living a holy and righteous life at all times—is surely 
more like our Heavenly Father; whose tides ehb and flow in oiu 
seas ; whose birds sing; whose flowers bloom; whose Sun shines ; 
and -whose innumerable Orbs roll on through the immeasurable 
firmament, all just as much on the Sabbath as any other day. 

Fatigued with the toils of the week, man and beast require rest 
and refreshment. The beast reffeishes his nature, the aspirations of 
which are never higher than the granary; but man, whose aspira¬ 
tions are toward Immortality arid etenial Happiness, may j)Ut aside 
the ideas and movements connected with material things, and 
r<>pair to the sanctuary for spiritual culture and elevation. This is 
the rational way to celebrate the Sabbath; only hit not the sanc¬ 
tuary, in which you worship the one true God, be ahvays com¬ 
posed of wood, brick and clay. No! Seek God in his universal 
Temple. If you are moved to read the “Word of God,” go forth 
to the highest mountain, to the humblest valley, to the livTng 
forest, to the sim]»lcst flower; and just as much as your Love is 
developed and your Wisdom is unfolded, will be the magnifude 
and practicability of the lessons you receive from these beautiful 
chapters in the everlasting Volume. 

This digression from a continuous consideration of the general 
subject before us—viz.: the electrical action of the Deity upon the 
Universe—is pardonable on this ground, that the supporters of phi¬ 
losophy and the supporters of theology (or those who can and do 
think for themselves, and those who remunerate clergymen to think 
for them) can not agree as to the time (or number of days or eras) 
the Deity required to unfold the heavens and the earth, and all 
that in them is. The charaeter of geological ^testimonies, and the 
truths wllich perpetually emanate from this interesting department 
of Nature, “are so utterly unimpeachable and self-demonstrative 
owing to. their beautiful rationality, that the representatives and 
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promulgators of oriental theology can not but admit them into tha 
constantly lengthening category of }Z(’7e/y-discovefed truths. And it 
is j)roper the reader should remember this important fact, that—in 
aeeordauce v. ith these newly-discovered truthsr--all the cosmo logical 
(or world-building) and chronological (or time-stating) passages and 
disclosures in the primitive Ilistoiy are revamped and interpreted so 
as not to contradict, too ])ositively aiid conspicuously, the wisdom 
and knowledge of modern days. , ^he cosmogony of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is not su]>erior to that which is in the possession of the Jajianese 
and the Norwegians. The traditional theories which these j)eculiar 
inhabitants of the earth accej)t from those of their most ancient, ]»ro- 
genitors, wlio w'ore l)clieved to have been divinely insj)ired, are far 
more sublime, and explanatory of many curious events in the 
history of mankind, than those theories which we imbibe from the 
correspondingly mythological cosmogony of our rHinitive History. 
In these oriental doctrines of the earth’s creation we find nothing- 
which unfolds the mighty operations of the Deity upon his Uni¬ 
verse; nor do we acquire from such exjdanations and hypotheses 
of creation, any new and soul-exalting, soul-expanding conceptions 
of the All-sustaining Mind, nor of the magnificence, and dimensions 
*of the Natural, Spiritual, and Celestial Temple which lie inhabits; 
but on the contrary, we acquire from them the most repulsive and 
soul-contracting impressions of almost every thing which is really en¬ 
nobling and sublime. The human soul involuntarily shrinks from 
the acknowledgment, of a God whose character is capnCT077.s‘, m- 
pehious, combative, and revengeful; because these propensities are 
inhuman—they belong to the animal kingdom ; yet notwithstand¬ 
ing the repulsiveness of such a disposition, the early cosmological 
‘theories among mankind assert the existence of a malignant, impla¬ 
cable, capricious Deity, and they assign him a place Jbeyond the 
Sun—in a court of resplendent glory. 

In the absence of philosophy, how could the contemplative 
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cbieftain 'bf an early tribe conceive the came of thunder and light¬ 
ning ; of carth-rocking cutastrophies; of the vomiting forth of 
volcanic fii'cs ; of storms, floods, and destroying tempests—without 
referring them to the Maker of all things as the manifestations of 
liis wrath ? The oriental or mythological explanation of these. 
})hysical calamities, which were of frequent occurrence in the early 
stages of human progression; is the best Avhieh tliat unenlightened 
age could furnish. IJence the ^iter or WTiters of the first portion 
of the Old Testament should not be blamed for asserting the Deity 
as the immediate cause of thunder and lightning, of the deluge, of 
tlie rainbow, &c., because it is not to be supposed that those 
authors, or those from whose traditions they derived many things 
on cosmogony, were ac<piaiuted with Nature’s immutable principles, 
w hich, while engaged in accomplishing the great designs of the 
l>ivine Mind, cause the electric fluid to dart from point to point, 
from pole to pole, and all the multifarious operations of the (so 
called) imponderable, elements, dhe doctrines of Moses on the 
sid.)jcct of creation, of the flood, and of the confusion of languages, 
was entertaiinal, in a no less romantic and unphilosophical form, by 
the early tribes t)f Centr.al America. By impression, I know that 
these tribes -were in existenc<j several centuries prior to the time 
which is fixed upon in Genesis as the commencement of the 'world, 
(or as the earth’s birth-day,) which makes the creation ab(>ut six 
thousand years old. The patriarchal tribes of Central America 
entertained, in theii- theory of the earth’s creation and destruction, 
many convictions in common with those who adopt the Old Testa¬ 
ment assertions with regard to the earth’s origin ; and these tribes 
were in existence about one thousand and five hundred years in 
advance of the period which Moses assigns as the historical marking 
of the event ,of man’s first introduction to this terrestrial sphere. 
In truth, the Aztecs, a tribe which once inhabited that portion of 
the earth, now called Mexico, entertained ideas of the Deity strongly 
29* 
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resembling the traditions whicli may be found recordiSci in tha 
I’rimitive History.' The Aztecs supposed, and tlieir Ileliopolisian 
i-eachers inculcated Ibe belief, that four successive revolutions, or 
cjitaslroj»hies had, by the direct and immediate instigation of the 
I)(;ity, occurring at different periods, destroyed the whole human 
family. These different periods were termed sun-ages; meaning 
days which the God of the sun set apart for the particular display 
of his almighty power—or a day of universal retribution. From 
this myth the. sacred historians received their ideas and convictiens 
of a “Judgment Day,” or of a kind of an ecclesiastical trial of all 
mankind before the Supreme “ King of Kings,” when “there shall 
be mourning at the judgment-seat of Christ,” and a final settle¬ 
ment between every man and his Maker, in accordance with which 
there shall be innumerable, consignments—the E\ il to the lakes of 
inextinguishable fire, and the llighteous to the blissful realms of 
e\ erlasting joy. 

It will be seen that the Aslecian tradition of sun-ages, or eras 
devoted to the manifestation and accomplishment of indignation 
and retiibution, was adopted by the writers of early mythology. 
.Th(^ Christians have abandoned the idea that a “ judgment Day” 
will ever dawn upon humanity in this world, and have fixed it in 
tlu‘ remote future—far away, in the world beyond the grave. The 
Azt(*cs denominated the first of the four successive rc\olution.s 
which desolated the world, the Earth-Ag(-. This age occurred 
(according to their traditions and scripture.s) 520G years su])sc(piei|t 
to the crcv'ilion of the first Sun, in which the mighty giants, who 
had their dominion over all the earth, were principally e.vterminated 
by a general famine, and those who escaped from this divine curse 
were qviickly destroyed by tigers that were designed for this 
purpose. 

The second epoch was termed the Fire-Age, and was manifested 
4804 years subsctpient to the preceding era. This was a judgmen* 
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day ill whicli the •world was destroyed by the element of fire; and 
as birds could only escape t he general conflagration, the good men 
were converted into the most b<\iutiful birds, whilst the evil sunk 
into the gulf wlience proceeded the devastating flames. It wius 
believed by the Axtecs that, at this epoch, one nian and a woman 
were preserved in a cavern composed of adamantine rocks and 
illuminated with shining crystals; from this ])air the earth’s pojui- 
lation had a second commencement. 

Ihe third era was called the Wind-Age, and occurred 4010 
years after the Age of Fire. In this Day of terrihle judgment the 
AYorld was destroyed by^ the raging hurricane and the frightful tem- 
}»c'st; the, various tribes that escaped this mighty revolution W(;re 
instantly changed into the highest order of Ajues or Orang-Outangs. 

The fourth and last revolution, wliich the Aztecian traditions 
recognize, called the Water-Age, occurred 400S years subse^juent 
to the Age of Wind. In this epoch there w.as a. univers.al Ihjlugc- 
by which every' thing (including the, most of mankind) was de¬ 
stroyed. Many human beings escajied this fate by availing them¬ 
selves of their ability to be changed into various kinds of tish. Hut 
there wa.s, liouever, one. liighly favored man and woman saved 
from destruction by b<-ing placed in the hollow of a tree, which 
W’as originally di^signed for this jturpose. And it was confidently 
asserted th.at the children of this privileged pair were all born 
dumb, but were soon taught the ai't of conversation by a dove; 
aiul, for some unknown cause, the ex.'usjxjratiou of the God of the 
Sun was so intense that he made ev(!ry child learn from the dove 
'x> speak a diffi;rent, language. This caused univer.s.al dismay and 
alienation. 

The general history'<>f hminm belief with regard to the immediate 
interposition of fiod in the most terrific. ev<'n;s and calajiiities whicli 
have befallen the earth, would be very instructive * becaus(' it could 
demonstrate the proposition that mythology, in labo-iug to become 
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philosophical, has ptirsued a dark, circuitous path, and terminated 
in the thec/lo^y of inod(,'ru times: while philosophy, with mythol* 
ogy on one side and theology on the other, raises her head, like an 
Angel of God, and with till that majesty and humility, which a 
consciousness of indwelling truth and knowledge inevitahly imparts 
to its possessor, she treads the endless paths of eternal Avisdom, and 
conducts the honest mind into the immediate presence of pure, 
everlasting, and infinite things. 

'll) at tl le Deity hestow'-' particular attention u])on the Earth and 
its inhabitants, is an opinion which has been long and universally 
entertaiiied hv mankind. The Indian loves to believe that his tribe 
and lands were bequeathed by the over-ruling Sachem ; that all his 
hunting excursions and achievements on the battle-field are rendered 
' victoi-ious in consoquenee of that Power’s suju’emo approval. The 
Savage, the Barbarian and the Patriarch, are equally impressed 
with a corresponding conviction ; but as individual and national ex¬ 
periences accumulate, and the principles of scientific riisoarch and 
civilization arc unfijlded, the SaA'age and Barbarian oj)inions become 
refined, systemized, and comparatively sublimated. In evidence 
of tins statement, 1 rider the reader to the fact, that, instead of the 
ernde and petty manifestations of Supreme attention, recognized by 
tlie Indian, we find the suhlimer and more dignified exhibitions of 
Divine design and power, in the writings and opinions of iiKMlern 
I’atriarchs, I’riesls, and Teachers. These coniine their attention not 
so much to the mere formation of our globe, as to the marvelous 
and snl.tliiue manifestations of Power and Purpose, Avbicli they pro 
fess to ri'cognize as jyroceeding from the Deity to his children on 
the Earth some hundreds of years ago. Thus, they recognize spe 
cial and immediate interpositions of Ciod in the birth and finding 
of M()ses; in the captivity, esca}H>, and mullifiuious experiences of 
the IiiIk's under his control; in his enlightenment, in his miracles, 
in his oonmiandments, and in liis principles of government; and in 
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all that the various Pi-o|>licts were enabled to perform; and in the 
birtli of Jesus too, in his iiic.-irnationj in his life, in his teacliiiii^s, in 
his miracles, and in the kind of death Avliich lie nllimately exjieri- 
enced ; and also in the (‘iidowinents and incarnations of Prophet, 
Apostle, Pope, Priest, Ihsliop; and in the supreme and absolute 
authority invested in the Holy PIble by the institution of the sacred 
Canon. Thus Patriarchs and modern Teachers have advanced and 
eii.a.'g'od u])ou the coin ictions of the Indian, who only secs the par¬ 
ticular favor of the 1 >eity in his successful huntiu<^, and ^'icto^ious 
battles. 

The origin of the belief under consideration may bo primarily 
traced to ignorance. It is unreasonable to expect that any individ¬ 
ual can have a more expansive view of God than the Indian or 
1‘atriarcb, if be is likewise persuaded that the Earth is the center of 
Creation, and that its inhabitants are the particular children of the 
Creator. Tliose who acknowledge a belief in supernatural manifes¬ 
tations, or Special Providences, have somewhere in the mind a do- 
fectivc understanding of the Deity' and his wojks. 

But the belief in S])ecial Providences has also a secondary origin 
in Desire. Some n.ations and individuals have a powerful desire to 
be considered particularly important and righteous in the sight of 
the Creator. It is gi'atifying and supporting to some 2 >ecuJiarIy 
constructed minds, to think themselves divindy^ favored, divin<‘ly 
commissioned, divinely endowed; to believe themselves to be the 
chosen few, particularly' in the possession of a “high calling;” and 
thus actuated, such individuals, by finst deceiving others, for (he 
purpose of receiving the approbation and emoluments ctmseijuent 
upon such ])Ositions and endowments, ultiniatdy decenvt! themstivos. 

I once came in contact with an individual whose love of distinction 
approbation, notoriety, and personal jiower, wenj so strong, and .so 
predominated over his imperfectly developed attributes of jirudcnce 
and conscientiousness, that ho was moved to set himself up as the 
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Jews’ Messiah. At first it was but pretension; but at lhst he him¬ 
self earnestly belio\ cd it; and did many things in demonstration ol 
what ho supposed to be his peculiar and personal mission to that 
unadvancod and disunited people. But the belief we are consider¬ 
ing can also be traced to Educaiim ; . therefore, and doc¬ 

trinal education, (which is mainly ignorance sublimated,) and desire^ 
are, in numerous forms and states of combination, the causes of a 
oelief in Special or Immediate Providences. 

There is, however, a hdief of the tinder stand inr/^ in the local and 
universal government of God, which is adequate to supply every 
demand of the pure and reasonable intellect. And this is the belief 
in the Perfection, the Unchaugeablencss, and in the Universality of 
the Principles of Divine Government and Legislation. These Prin¬ 
ciples are so admirably arranged as to comprehend, pi’otect and 
govern, the Mighty Orb, the “ falling Sparrow,” the insect’s Eye, 
and the human Soul. These principles are siinjily the rules or 
modes by which the Great Moving Principle governs the Universe, 
and bestow’s his universal care and blessings upon all created things. 
Thesfe Laws, by which He thus governs, are so unchangeable and 
perfect as to render sujiernatural manifestations both useless and 
positively impossible. 

' The miracle of changing water into wine, attributed to Jesus, is 
in direct opposition to the established laws of fluids and gases; and 
again, the miracle of the restoration of Lazarus to life and health, 
subsequently to the death and decomposition of his body, is in pos¬ 
itive antagonism to the determined laws of life and organization; 
and so, likewise, the miraculous birth of Jesus is no less a positive 
violation of the immutable laws of reproduction and procreation. 

The proof that these exhibitions of Special Providences never did 
occur precisely as they .are related, is to be found in the fact that 
the Deity and his Law^ arc perfect and unchangeable. But, it may 
be said, that these miracles were performed according to preordained 



but previously inactive laws, which laws were called into effect, for 
the first time, wlxm and where those miracles were wrought; and it 
may also be said, that the Deity, “ knowing the End even from the 
l)eginning,” did, in order to bring about these astounding develop* 
meuts of might and design, institute and make an eternal provision 
for the special action of a set of principles, which, previous or sub¬ 
sequent to the birth of Jesus, were not intended to be brought into 
requisition. "Phis hypothesis, ^entertained by the most intelligent 
theologians tln-oughout Cliristendom, is refuted u])on the ground 
that the Deity is an unalterable Being ; that his laws arc proofs of 
his unchangeablencss, and, conseqtiontly,'that he can not make a 
Ret of law's for one age of the world, which in their action will 
develop effects in direct opposition to his universally established 
modes of being and doing in every other age. For, should it bo 
admitted that God acted at one period in positive violation or con¬ 
tradiction of his w'orks iji evviiy other period, then are the uuchange- 
aldeness and the integrity of his character irjjpeached, and all true 
confidence in his Infinite Perfection shaken and. unsettled. 

But again it may be urged, that God is All-powerful, and that 
he, therefore, can at pleasure suspend, transcend, or destroy, any set 
of Law's which originated with him; and that the miracles attribu¬ 
ted to .Tesus and others, together with the fnany instances of Divine 
special attention and interposition, recorded on the pages of profane 
and eccK'siastical history, were developed and performed, not by 
violating, but by suspending or transcending the operation of those 
Laws which are found tp be, at other tlirlcs, undeviating through¬ 
out Nature. To this again the reply is, that the Perfection and 
Unchangeablencss of the Laws of the Deity render those miracles 
and divine interpositions both useless and impossible. And, fur¬ 
thermore, it-is not to bci, for one moment, julmitted that the Deity 
did create those Law's which operate so consistently throughout tlie 
illimitabh; Universe, 
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Tlie Laws of Natftre, like Nature itself and the human sdtSl, were 
'not created hj the Deity, but were and arc the spontaneous attri¬ 
butes of his divine Kxktence and Constitution. In other words, 
they are the inevitable and indispensable developments of the 
Divine Essence. Here I affirm that the Deity did no more create 
the Laws of Nature than did they create him; they are simply the 
outer manifestations of the internal essential principles which con¬ 
stitute his existence and Org'anization ; and consequently, the Deity 
and his Laws are equally beyond the possibility of Uang changed, 
suspended, transcended or destroyed. All arguments concerning the 
possibility of sp>ccial providences, or of supernatural manifestations 
and miracles of any character or extent, which arc claimed and 
believed by many nations, sects, and individuals, can have their ij\- 
Irinsic value summarily determined by the syllogistic form of dem¬ 
onstration.’’^ 

The consoling belief which flows from the understanding into the 
affections, and which is capable of satisfying the reasonable demands 
of the soul, is a belief that God is perfect and unchangeable; that 
he lives through all things, and has made life, harmony, and hap¬ 
piness, attainable to all. When the human mind conceives and be¬ 
lieves that God is impartial, and that he displays his natural and 
harmonious attributes throughout Nature, and in the deepest 
recesses of the Soul, then it will rest and be hapj)y. An individual, 
thus believing, is perfectly invincible to the invasions and tirades of 
that fallacious education, and hereditary prejudice, which exist in 
the world. The convinced soul is not disturbed by every “ wind of 
doctrineit is not moved by the preaching of miraculous manifes¬ 
tations, as demonstrating the divine commission of any man; nor 

* The author has experienced and published an interesting and instructive vision 
on the subject of special providences. This vision coiuprehends the whole theme, 
and presents it in a new light. See “ Philosophy of Special Providences.” 
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can tlie doctrines of physical resurrection, or final judgment, or 
eternal condemnation, or ;my other absurdity and fallacy of the 
popular schools, affect the convinced understanding^; for such know 
tliat God is an Etea-na^ M agnet of concentrated {joadfitess, and that 
man’s pathway is eternally onward and upward to the Supreme 
Attraction. 

God is sufl’u'iently minute, local, and immediate, in his providen¬ 
ces, to impart lif; and beauty tO every thini^ throughout the innu¬ 
merable ramifications of infinite Creation. He possesses Avitiliin 
himself the principles of all Motion, all Life, all Sensation, and all 
Intelligence. He is the Infinite Germ of the Great Universal Tree 
of Causation; and according to the absoluteness of self-existence, 
and consequent necessity, his celestial essences and essential princi¬ 
ples unfold and floAV, with the minutest precision, into the smallest; 
atoms and or2:anizations in nature. 

It is not good, nor is it true or elevating, to believe that God 
originally designed and instituted an endless succession of consecu¬ 
tive causes and effects for the expre.ss purpose of giving birth to 
just such an oYganization as Jesus had, or such as any other indi¬ 
vidual may possess. Hut it is very good and righteous to believe 
that God unfolds and develops, from out of the inexhaustible plen¬ 
itude of his Infinite Life and constitution, a vast combination of 
Laws and Elements which will go on eternally, elaborating human 
spirits, and will continue to improve and perfect them more and 
more in proportion as the circumstances of birth, of climate, of edu¬ 
cation and government, advance toward intellectual development 
and individual perfection. Hence it is unreasonable and unright¬ 
eous to believe that God takes special notice of those numerous 
transgressions, by which individuals only injure and experimentally 
educate themselves. Nor is it good to believe that God exerts his 
omni]jotent pow'er, with the express design of arresting the action 
of physical laws or elements, or to send rain, or to bestow special 
JO 
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eiulovvinonts, or signal privileges, or particular gratifications, in an¬ 
swer to llie prayers of the (so styled) righteous. For such a belief 
•wouhl )»c admitting God to be a “ respecter of persons,” and also 
the cans(* of inconceivable injustices and iryuries to some— yea, it 
would 1)0 raaking,bim a mutable Being. 

Li t us think of this i)roposition,—let us consider, that, any 
clergyman, (it may be the present Pope Pius,) thought by many to 
be a righteous man,—suppose he prays for the protection of the 
kiilg, for the enrichment of the kingdom, and for ihe ])or})etuation 
of a, inonarchical or theocratical system of government. And sup¬ 
pose that at the same time, a representative of the people jn-ays as 
fervently for the downfall of the king, and for the establisliment of 
a republic instead of a kingdom. Of course, these opposing sup- 
plical .ons are addressed to one and the same God. Now if the 
I)ei(y who rules the universe should grant the prayer of one of 
these individuals, the desires of the other would necessarily be un- 
gratilied,—^his particular favor bestowed upon the one party would 
perhaps result in immense evils to the other. Again, a righteous 
man, living u]>on the mountain side, may earnestly pray for rain, to 
cau.-< his fruit-trees and agricultural productions to yield abun- 
dan*'. ; whilst another equally righteous man, living in the valley 
beni^ath, having already had a great supply of rain upon* his farm, 
in consequence of water accumulating in his sj)rings from off the 
adjacent hills, and knowing that any more. Just avouUI injure 
his forthcoming crops, he therefore earnestly prays to God for fair 
weather. Now if the prayer of the one be granted, the other will 
sustain great injury in his pecuniary interests, and so, vice versa. 
Hence, to be just and impartial, God must exist and govern accord¬ 
ing to universal and unchangeable principles. 

In considering sjiccial and universal providences with a belief of 
the understanding, the highest and greatest comfort flowing there¬ 
from is based upon, the glorious and already (to me) demonstrated 
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truth, that our earth is environed by a Spiritual World. And not 
only is our ('arth thus sui-rounded, but so lik(!wise arc all the earths 
or planets belonging to our solar system. In truth, there is a great 
sphere of spiritual existences, which, touching it, girdle the material 
sphere, a 2)art of which we are at present existing in; and again,' 
encircling ihat sjihere, is a galaxy .of greater spheres, more refined 
and more magnificent; which are inhabited by sjarits, drawn on¬ 
ward by the- eternal magnet of Supremo Goodness. Thus there is 
a chain extending from man to Deity ! And all that we can desire 
in the form of attention and dispensation is ainmdantly sup])lied, 

and handed dowm to us, by and through the S]»iiitual inhabitants 

» 

of higher spheres, the links in that chain of Love! 

The human soul is constructed u^pn musical .^^^ciples, which - 
imj)art to it a constitutional tendency toward harmoriy and happi¬ 
ness. The various attractions to which its tones respond are Self- 
Love, Conjugal-Love, Parental-Love, Fraternal-Love, Filial-Love, 
and Universal-Love. But what I desire to impress here is, that 
these Loves are innate affinities which draw soul to soul,; which 
cause the human mind to feel attracted to corresponding loves or 
affinities in other minds, without reference to time, space, age, 2)o- 
sition, education or circumstances. Therefore, should ConjugaL 
Love prompt an individual soul to jnaglor conjugal association, 
and should that soul’s true associate reside in the Spiritual World, 
it is almost certain that the j^rayer of the yearning heart on earth 
will bo certainly answ’ered by the sidrit, which is impelled by this 
irresistible attrtiction to seek its true companion. But here let it bo 
remembered that all spirits and angels were once men; lived in 
physical organizations as we do; and died, as we die, previous to 
their dejairture for the s|)irit-lKune. And Ave all have relatives 
there—jiaients, sisters, and brothers, ])crha])S, and also relatives ac¬ 
cording to sjuritiuil affinities. And the Spirit World is not lar off; 
it is very near, around and above us at all times; and that which 
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■was truly joined here is not separated there; death does not divide, 
nor does it remove the loved ones heyynd thp .reach of the spirit’s 
desires or prajei-s. As Conjugal-Love is, ahiSwered by some spirit 
having a corresponding attraction, so other loves responded to 
by oorresj)onding lov('s ; and tlius there proceeds to us, and that 
not unfrequcntly, h vast variety of good suggestions and righteous 
impulses, from sonic of our natural or spiritual relatives Avho nt)\v 
reside in higher sjiheres. And thus, too, when the soul is earnestly 
jiraying for knowledge hereby to direct social government, or for 
liffht upon the great problem of reorganizing and harmonizing 
society, it is peifectly safe and reasonable to believe that the iiuble 
spirits who have lived among us on the earth, and who are now partii;- 
ularly educated in these qu^tions, draw nigh, and, jierhaps, insinu¬ 
ate some valuable thoughts into the understanding of the praying 
spirit,—this ■would bo a response to the Fraternal-Love, or the love 
of the neighbor. ITence we may truthfully say that Providence 
imparts special information—not by direct and immediate design, 
but by the operation of those natural and unchangeable laws 
whereby are governed the universal combinations of Mind and Mat¬ 
ter. Spiritual intercourse is developed and rendered universally 
^practicable by the Law of Association, or by the Law of Atliuities. 
Tlicrofore, whoever should truthfully and sincerely desire or jnay 
for light upon governmental and social subjects, whereby to reform 
society and develop harmony among men, ho v\ould, probably, if 
susceptible to interior impressions, receive something, it might be, 
from the now educated Moses—or Lycurgus—or Solon—or Plato; 
for each of these individuals had their Fraternal-Love Considerably 
developed and rudimentally educated by the friction of social and 
other circumstances previous to their departure for the Superior 
Country. So also, should any individual earnestly seek to be en* 
lightened eoncerning spiritual and religious truths; should he pray 
to know more of God and the Universe, it is more than possible, it 
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is 2^t'obahle, that the now advanced Panl—or David—or John—oi 
Fonelon—or some depart(;d relative, liaving- the Filial-Love full} 
developed and in constant exercise, would impart sweet instructions 
and satisfy the iiupiirer. 

I desire the reader to seek an illustration and confirmation of this 
fact hy discijilining and unfolding the mind to the influx of spirit¬ 
ual in)pressi(nis. 

Responses from the Spirit World will luo er be conflicting ; and. 
therefore, should an individual pray and receive what lu* considers 
a rejJy, and should this reply contradict what others have said oi 
)-evealed, then the only criterion by which to jud(jc of its truth or 
falsehood is the unfailing standard of Nature and Reason. For 
instanct?—if a ]>erson should affirm, after earnestly praying, or while 
in what is modernly termed the magnetic state, that he had heard 
or jicreeived that the sun and mooji were, stationary during the 
period assigned l)y Joshua, then the statenient must be tested by 
Nature, and Nature must be tested by Reason. Again, if an indi¬ 
vidual (Emanuel Swedenborg or Jacol) Benpan, for instance) |^iould 
affirm that he perceived in the Spiritual World that the Bible is the 
Word of God—that it is a sacred embodiment of Truth—that it 
contains no errors—then the truthfulness of such gu affirmation 
must be tested by referring it to the unchangeable and immeasura¬ 
ble standard of Nature and Reason. 

Nature and Reason are the only mathematicians who can per¬ 
fectly demonstrate and unfailingly exhibit the true or fake character 
of every statement which the profoundly ignorant, as well as the 
educated mind, may be moved to make, under any conceivable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The embracing nearness of the Spiritual World, and its accessi- 
bleuess, furnish the spirit with every advantage and gratification 
it should desire, through the mediums of providential dispensations 
or Divine interposition. But if the aml.utious and aspiring Christian 
30 * 
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heart ia dissatisfied with the mediate and indirect manner in which 
its prayers to God are answered—dissatisfied because the Deity 
himself does not more directly hearken to its invocations, then I 
desire io impress that heart with this truth: that no human s])irit 
has yet conceived a thought, or uttered a tcord, as it conceives of 
the heather, sufficknthj magnanimous, sublime, or ex])ressivc, to })e 
ap})lied to even one of the exalted individuals, who, though once 
a resident upon some Eartli, now treads the beautiful paths and 
flowering valleys of the Spirit Dome. 

Think not, because God is so inconceivable in his Greatness, so 
elevated above special prayer, and special action, that he is far re¬ 
moved from our spirits—no, he 

“ Lives in the soul, informs our mortal part.” 

And so near is he, that in Jiim.we daily and hourly “live, move, 
and have our being,”—we are in him and of him; and as the hodij, 
branches, twigs, leaves, buds, blossoms and fruit of a tree are un- 
foldej^ and minutely' developed from the essences and beginning 
principles which were originally deposited in its Germ, so does the 
Great Germinal Essence of the Universiil Tree unfold and develop 
the minutest branches, buds, blossoms and organi-nations, which per- 
fmtie and adorn the Stupendous Whole. 

If a particular bud, or a chosen number of buds, should set u}) a 
claim to special blessings and attentions, and should they invoke 
and adjure the Germ to disp)euse a largo share of its life and fluids 
to them, the other buds may rcimiin pcrfectlg satisfied that justice 
will preside over every dispensation of the moving principle which 
gave them birth. So, likewise, should any individual, or class of 
individuals, make pretensions to righteousness in consequence where¬ 
of the}' presume to invoke, importune, and adjure the Deity to grant 
them special, immediate, and eternal favors, other individuals may 
rest ]u rfectly satisfied that the Deity and his Laws are Equally be- 
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yond the possibility of Chance, Suspension, or Separation; and 
hence, that Eternal Juatice will preside over the distribution of Di¬ 
vine life and happiness to every flower and spirit, to every atom 
and seraph, that has an existence any where in the wide-spread 
ganlens^of God! 

Let us now return to our investigation—viz.: The Electrical ac¬ 
tion of God upon the Universe. Electricity is a medium of univer¬ 
sal relationship. It originally resided in the Mighty Vortex of un¬ 
created worlds, undeveloped. In the beginning of the present 
structure of the Univei'se, all matter was in a state of diffusion and 
agitation in consequence of the inconceivable preparations' and rare¬ 
factions that wei’e necessary to the formation of a universe superior 
to the preceding structure. The four gr(jat developments of matter. 
Fire, Heat, Light, and Electricity; these conditions spread them¬ 
selves from the (Ireat Center through the realms of infinitude, pre¬ 
vious to that association and organization of materials which wo 
call planetary systems. Fire was the most inferior form of matter; 
but it contained the element of all those diversifi(.‘d objects and 
principles that beautify and vivify the earth which we inhabit, as 
well as all the earths or planets that begemmed the innumerable 
heavens of infinity. From Fire was developed Heat; from heat 
came Lif/ht; from light was developed Electricity ; and from the 
aggr(*gation and organization of these elements was unfolded the 
stupendous system of Nature, of which system mankind is a portion. 
'I'hus, it will be perceived, Electricity was the most superior and om¬ 
nipresent principle in Nature; it came out of other elements, and, 
having gravitated to the highest point of primeval perfection, was 
necessarily invested with the power of perpetually pervading and 
inter-penetrating the vast universe of matter, which, like a shoreless 
ocoan, rolled in boundless waves around the Supernal Mind. 

So now with electricity. It is being constantly eliminated from 
various and innumerable founts of matter; and from them it flows 
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into a grand sea of elements, and pervades not only all eartli, but 
all the incalculable systems of immensity. And fis it becomes re¬ 
fined in clniractcr and manifestation, we change its name. Titus, 
one modification of electricity we tenu Magnetism, another Galvan¬ 
ism, another Nervo-vital influence, Ac.; yet these terms are gnerely 
expressive of the progressive refinement and superior manifestations 
of the One great principle. The Divine Mind employs electricity 
as a medium of communication to all jiarts and particles of the uhi- 
yersfi. Every instant of time, the Great Positive Mind causes this 
element to express the unchanging pulsations of his Soul through 
all the various ramifications of Nature. Those immutable laws, 
which govern the pulsations of divine vitality through the yifivorse, 
are so minute and righteous that the tiny flower and revolving orb 
alike receive life, direction, and protection, according to tlniir re¬ 
spective capacities and requirements. 

It should be duly understood that electricity is not the cause of 
planetary motion, but the agent, or vehicle, of the great anatomical, 
physiological, mechanical, and chemical principles which emanate 
from the Divine Mind, and expand, equally operative, throughout 
the boundless universe of w'orlds. It has been already remarked, 
that, what is meant, in the Ilarmonial Pliilosophy, by attraction, 
gravitation, condensation, Ac., is an association of particles possess¬ 
ing mutual affinities. These affinities are aided in their multifari¬ 
ous arrangements by the universal clement Electricity. This is 
illustrated by the familiar phenomena of vegetation. The little 
germ, which is deposited in the earth, is redolent with affinities for 
surrounding forces and particles of matter. It draws earth, and air, 
and water, and heat, and light, and nourishment, from the imfisible 
elements, into its constitution; hence a single grain of wheat will 
usher into existence multitudes after its owm sort, several rejuTsen- 
tatives of like nature—but Electricity is not the cause of this attrac¬ 
tion among the particles, it is the agent by which these ihenomena 
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arc accomplished. And so the mighty worlds, that are distributed 
throughout the immensity of infinitude, are incessantly recipiocat- 
ing particles and substances with each other; and, in accordance 
with their density or rarity, with Hieir lower or higher degrees of 
dcN'clopment, with their grosser or more; refined conditions, arc their 
(the worlds’) magnitude and distances from eacli other determined, 
and their motions established. Thus, it is not owing to positive, 
and negative electricities that the positions and motions of jdanets 
.are determined; on the contrary, the law o!‘ associaf/re or elective 
offinities, which law resides in and oprates uj>on all things, is 
the primary cause of all planetary harmony. lienee, in accordance 
with the density or rarity of a ifianet, is its magnitude and orbit 
determined, and the s])ace intervening between it and the sun 
around which it revolves. In tihis manner the Universe of woilds 
was originally unfolded ; but (as is related in Nature’s Divine liev- 
elations) there wjus no disconnected force or impetus applied to the 
bodies thus formed, to set them in harmonious motion; no foreirpi 
power impulsed or guided them in order in their .respective jilanes 
of revolution; but inherent laws —the spontaneous develoj^mcnt 
and operation of God’s involuntary j)owcrs; capable of controlling ‘ 
thejfe great planetary manifestations, were progressively developed 
and brought into action, being always beautifully, adapted to the 
forms to bo thus acted upon. • 

Some philosophers have long contended for, and defended the 
theory which Jisserts the electrical origin of the universe. And it . 
must be acknowledged that, in accordance with the rules of induc¬ 
tive philosophy, there are many seeming reasons upon whicli the 
vast superstructure of such a theory may be made to temporarily 
rest; but a deeper .and more analytical investigation into Nature’s 
immutable principles, which emanate from God’s celestial constitu¬ 
tion and control all the mighty operations of tlie universe, would 
directly convince the mind that there is no positive retrogression in 
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any in any division of the stupendous- Whole. Tlie law of 
universal and eternal Progression is impressed upon every thing! 
upon the apparently lifeless and inert stone, upon plants and trees, 
and animals, and man—and tl^ frce-^born, untrammelcd human 
spirit,—expanding with the indwelling sentiments of an eternal ex¬ 
istence fraught with endless joys, made ever fresh and eternally 
w'elcomo hj virtue of their innurtierahlc and progressive diversifica¬ 
tions,—yearns to he emancipated from earth’s restraints, and to yield, 
with all the oontidc-nc'^’ and simplicity of a child, to the sublime 
workings of this onward mid upward principle! Aanind that has 
experienced the inspiring emotions Avhich a full realization of Eter¬ 
nal Progress inevitably awakens in the soul, can not admit the elec¬ 
trical origin of matter. It can not admit the proposition, that elec 
• 

tricity, being subject to the laws of matter, was gradually condensed, 
becoming less and less rare, impofiderable and unparticlcd, until 
finally it became dense, ponderable and particled, and formed all 
the animate and inanimate objects and substances of which creation 
is comj)osed. No! such a mind would say : I am ready to express 
my convictions—a faith so strong and so well supported by all Na¬ 
ture, as to be identical with absolute knowledge—that all animate 
and inanimate objects and substances, inwrought in the mighty pet- 
work of Nature, will gradually be refined, and advanced, and ulti¬ 
mately merged into electricity; Jjut the reverse conclusion can not 
be true. The electrical origin of matter is contrary to the law of 
eternal and infinite Progression. The theory asserts a positive de¬ 
terioration or retrogression (wliich means a backw'ard or downward 
tendency) of the great developments of Nature. Electricity is made 
to descend from imponderability to ponderability—from a fluid to 
a solid, and from an clement it is supposed to be condensed into a 
granite rock. While, in truth, the reverse is the law of Nature; 
ponderability pi'ogrcsscs to imponderability—solids to fluids—and 
the most inanimate substance is destined to go through the great 
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etherizing and spiritualizing processes of Nature, and finally to take 
a high position among the all-pcrvading elements of infinitude. 

Tlie inmnnerahle effects which flow from the action of eledricity 
upon the wide-extending fields of Creation, and the many mighty 
purposes wWich this element subserves in the countless realms b<'- 
yond our lirnited perceptions, are too vast and overwhelming for 
human comj>rehension. But let us be duly grateful for the ability 
to go so fit into tlu^ amazing wonders and ineffable sublimiti> s of 
the Universe as to be inspired, like DiTden, with the comjirelieu- 
sive thought, that— 

“One common Soul 

Inspires, and feeds, and animates ihc whole.” 

Such a thought is ;iut;igonistic to supernaturtilism, and is fat.al to 
all the doctrines of sp(‘ei:il cr^tion; this is, then, a very ])o\vcrful 
reason Avhy such a eouct^ption of God and his Universe sliould be 
cherished. And the great reason why mankind should entertain 
expansive conceptions of God, of Nature, ;ind of Heaven, is (his: 
noble and benevohmt sentinients flow from noble and geuf rous 
minds, and the higher oiir conceptions are of God and his methods 
of creation the more arc we kind, and just, and wise, in our actions 
toward the ditfu’cnt classes which compose mankind; and these 
classes gradually receive the good results thereof; and their hearts 
are made joyous and their homes ha])}>y. 

The revelations of the telescopes coml)ined with the perfect accu¬ 
racy of mathematical demonstrations, have done much towjjnl aug¬ 
menting the development of human wisdom. By these means su¬ 
perstition has been unmasked, and its horrid^deformity ju-esenbHl 
to the much deceived but presumptive devotee; and Truth has 
been permitted to utter her divine and eternal revelations, more in 
this century than in any preceding one, but her disci]>les arc, unfor¬ 
tunately trammeled by po[)ular custom and the jiowerful restraints 
of social and civic life. In the secret recesses of the soul, ho\ . or— 
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in the closet of the spirit’s sanctuary—the student of Nature may 
not he disturbed. Ilis thoughts, there, Jiiay dwell long and ardent¬ 
ly upon the Goodness immense, the Goodness intiuiie, the boundless 
Love and Wisdom of God, with which the great realities of exist¬ 
ence are beautified and adorned. And, yet, what ah additional 
joy ! what an inostiinablo blessing! it is to have, be.ating- in har¬ 
mony with his own, an honest, superior]y-cnliglit(,med Ijoarl, Avhich 
readily listens and resjxmds to the glorious results of liif rajitiirous 
conteinplations! In view of this hapianess, which always sluudd 
be possessed, I can not but earnestly admonish the married to seek 
and preserve a congeniality of faith and thought. Unless its jn e- 
vention is absolutely impossible, never tread dissimilar paths in your 
search after salvation and truth; especially nc\ er be proud or unright¬ 
eously high-minded toward one another; Ijecause discord is generated 
thereby, and your “ house is divided against itself;” winch is a cer¬ 
tain prognostication of the destruction of something—it maj' be a 
rupture in your atfeetions or in your efforts to do good—and your 
shattered “household gods” may lie in ruins upon tlui family^ altar 
whence the light of home luis departed. If you are a su])ernat.u- 
ralist, (technically 8(4called,) you will most likely cling (for instance) 
to the chronology of Moses witli regard to the eai'th’s age, and will 
peremptonly refuse to look at any reasons or arguments to the con¬ 
trary ; and if your companion be a free-thinking, honest investiga¬ 
tor of truth, then there can not exist much pleasurable communi¬ 
cation of thought between you—you are^ in these things, unfortu¬ 
nately alienated. Oh, as you value the joys of life, the sacred home 
delights, let this not be I While you would repel all arguments 
against the correctness of Moses’ chronology, your more generous 
and enlightened companion excuses, but, at the same time, deplores 
your ignorance and dogmatism. According to Genesis, Moses 
makes the age of the creation about six thousand years; yet, in ad¬ 
dition to a vast array of geologic.al and zoological demonstrations to 
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the contrary, the glorious science of astronomy informs us, that even 
at the inconceivable velocity with which light travels from point to 
point, it would require from one hundred thousand to three hundred 
thousand years to pass from the (so called) fixed stars to our earth; 
indeed, there are planets in immensity— planets xohich belong to our 
circle of suns —whose light has not yet readied us, and of whose 
existence mankind has, as yet, acquired no knowledge, except 
through the agency of spiritual perception. “ Well!” exclaims the 
supernatnralist, “ what does it all amount to ?” The philosopher 
rt‘])lics: “these asii’onomical revelations jirove incontestibly, that 
our eai th has been iii existence certainly three htindred thousand 
ycars^ because, (granting that “ the Lord made the heavens and the 
earth, and all that in them is,” at one specific period,) it would take 
the light that number of years to reach our material senses; hence 
to compute the age of the world we must abandon the idea of count- 
ing by hundreds and thousands of years—ive must add many mil¬ 
lions of years together in order to bring the age of the world any 
where ivithin the positive declarations of geological, zoological, and 
astronomical science. 

By the unceasing operation of immutable and changeless princi- 
]iles the universe has been unfolded, and bedecked with motion and 
lilb, sensation and intelligence; together with all those countless 
\ arieties of forms and organizations which indicate the innumerable 
j amifications and omniprevaleuco of tlie Idlvine Essence. But hu¬ 
man com])rehcnsion is too limited to form any thing like a just osti- 
m:ition of the time Avhich that Divine Essence consumed even in the 
chwelopment of our e<arth; how much ftore oblivious, therefore, is 
Uie chronological history of the infinite Universe, whose vjist dimen¬ 
sions no mathematician can compute, whose startlhig grandeur and 
hai monious magnificence no language can express! Yet, useless 
and imaginative as the inquiry may appear to some intellects, the 
questions—^what is time ? what is space ? Avhat is Eternity ? what 
31 
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is Infinity ?—will involuntarily arise in the investigating mind, and 
Reason will, as involuntarily, attempt their solution. 

Fortunately for mankind in their present rudimental and germi¬ 
nal state of being, the human soul is endowed with powers and 
attributes of philosophical perception and understanding, which en¬ 
able it to convert many past-apprehended fictions into valuable facts^ 
and the most extravagant-seeming romances into the sublimest real¬ 
ities of future existence; and, on the other hand, it is equally fortu¬ 
nate for man, that l>y the exercise of the same endowments, he can 
convert many past-apprehended facts into fictions, and many sup¬ 
posed realities into romance. 

If the mind is refined and expanded, the individual entertains cor¬ 
respondingly enlarged jterceptions of Time, and of those things 
which pertain to an immortal existence. Time is only a term which 
is often unconsciously employed to signify the distance between one 
occurrence or event and another. Events, occurrences, circumstan¬ 
ces, and objects, are separated by spaces of various lengths, and 
these spaces constitute what we call Time. Therefore, Time and 
space are identical. Time is divided, and infinitidy subdivided, in 
order to rendter it expressive of the length of the s])aces w’hieh exist 
between objects and events. Thus Time is converted into space by 
dividing it into years, months, weeks, days, hours, minutes, and scc- 
mds ; but the reason why the human mind entombs Time in that 
oblivious sepulchre called eternity, is, that events, objects, and cir¬ 
cumstances, have been abandoned as applicable to the spiritual 
mode of existence:—consequently nothing and eternity have sus¬ 
tained such intimate relatSons^n the general mind, that to pro¬ 
nounce them unqualifiedly synonymous is but allowing their usual 
definition. 

As Time is dirided and classified, in the same proportions, so is 
space. Thus: Space is measured by miles, rods, yards, feet, and 
inches ; and, in order to ascertain more minutely the relation or dis- 
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tancG which exists between objects and localities, miles and rods, 
feet and inches arc divided and super-divided, or multiplied, and 
this may be dqpe to an extent beyond the power of mind to com¬ 
prehend and appreciate. Thus, also, is Time diN'idod into years, 
months, days, hours, minutes, and seconds, and these arc multi¬ 
plied to an extent wholly inappreciable. Time and are con¬ 
sequently identical. ‘ , 

It lias been ascertained by optical exjicriincnts, that light travels 
two hundred and thirteen thousand miles in a second. This inter¬ 
esting discovery communicates simultaneously two distinct, yet in¬ 
separable ideas to the mind—an idea of Time^ and an idea of space. 
Light, in its instantaneous jiassage from one object or locality to 
another, necessaril}’^ employs and develo]»s time and distance. The 
clement of light travels from the sun of our solar system, to the 
human eye, in about eight minutes; consequently we should see the 
sun as it w^as eight minutes ago, and not as it is at the moment of 
observation. Light travels froin one of the distant suns or stars of 
the seventh magnitude, to the human eye, in one hundred and 
eiglity 3^ears; consequently, should we gaze at one of them now, 
see it as it was one hundred and eighty years ago; and if, through 
the most poweiLul telescope, we should gaze at one of the more dis¬ 
tant suns (or stai-s) of the tw'elfth magnitude, w'e should see it as it 
was four thousand ^"ears ago, and not as it is at the time of olfser- 
vation. There are now existing Suns in the depths of immensity 
of such immeasurable magnitude and inconceivable grandeur, as to 
set at defiance every mathematical conceptive power of the human 
mind. And notwithstanding our earth has been in existence, and 
revolved upon its axis for millions of years, yet, of its inhabitants, 
not an eye has caught a ray of the light which emanates from one 
of those distant suns; but it is altogether probable that those of our 
brethren who shall be dwelling upon the earth'ten millions of years 
hence, will discover another new 2)lcmet or fixc<l star, which they 
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will consider to be of the twenty-seventh magnitude; because, then, 
the light from one of those distant Orbs sliall have, for the first time, 
reached our eartli! Tlierefore the astronomer wll^b first perceives 
tliis new planet, will see it as it was many millions of years ago; 
and, supposing it to be inhabited Avith beings possessing powers of 
vision equal to our own, they, if observing at the same time, Avould 
behold our earth in its primeval state—in the first stages of con- 
globation and consolidation. 

In A erification of these statements, let the reader sup])Ose himself 
a resident of Ncav York, and liis brother living at Pekin, in China. 
If a magnetic telegi’aph extended between these tAvo cities, OA^er the 
earth, they might, by that means, enjoy personal coinniunlcation. 
Now should the reader communicate to his brother intelligence of 
Ilia sudden illness at the moment ho Avas taken, that brother Avould 
learn of liis condition not as it would be Avhen the message reached 
Pekin, but as it was thirty seconds before, which Avould be the time 
occupied by the electric current to perform that particular mission. 

To comprehend the philosophy of Time and Space, of Eternity 
and Infinity, the mind must reflect systematically. Time sustains 
the same relation to Eternity as space does to Infinity—the relation 
is distinct, identical, inseparable. Eternity is composed of Time — 
Infinity is composed of. Space. Inasmuch, therefore, as Eternity is 
composed of Time, the conclusion can not be escaped, that ci ents, 
occurrences, objects, and circumstances, Avill continue to exist and to 
be developed,—for it is only by these developments that Eternity 
can be in any Avay measured and comprehended. Also, it is im¬ 
possible to escape the conclusion that objects, distances, localities, 
miles, feet and inches, will continue to exist; because it is- only by 
an innumerable succession and contrariety of spaces that any thing 
like a conception can be formed of Infinity. lienee, it is proper to 
say that Eternity is a succession of mighty and universal events. In 
relation to this, I refer the reader to that part of Nature’s Divine 
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Revelations, vylierc it will be seen tliat I W’as impressed to contemplate 
an Emit or change in the universal arrangement and constitution of 
things which should be termed the end of one i/mc, which time, accord¬ 
ing to human conception, constitutes Eternity. On the other hand, 
it is j)roper to say, that Infinity is a succession of conceivable and in- 
concr'ivable spaces or localities, which, owing to their number and 
magnitude, extend beyond all human powers of measurement, and 
consequently beyond all human comprehension. 

Eternity is composed of time, or events, as the ocean is composed 
of drops of water; and Infinity is composed of spaces or localities, 
as miles are composed of inches, or years of minutes. Therefore, it 
may not be said “ Time is no more.” 

('omjiaratively sp)eaking, there is such a thing as conceiving of 
EliTuity and Infinity, and of the annihilation of time and space; 
but strictly speaking—employing language in its absolute and ■un¬ 
qualified scn.se—there is no conception ’ in the human mind which 
answers to an Eternity or Infinity, nor to an annihilation of time and 
space. Therefore, when thinking of Nature and God as existing 
from all eternity, the mind can not resist the impulse to inquire— 
w hen did they (God and Eternity) begin to be ? 

Accustomed to, and educated by, days and hours, feet and inches, 
the human soul can not think nor exist without them ; but through¬ 
out the immeasurable sj)aces, oljccts, and localities of Infinity, and 
the iimes, events, and circumstances of Eternity, the immortal reader 
will perceive and understand, that— 

“ With God Time i.s not; unto Him all is 
Present Eternity. Worlds, beings, years. 

With all their natures, powers, and events, 

The bounds whereof he fashions and ordains, 

Enfold themselves like flowers. Time must not be 
Contrasted with Eternity;—’t is not 
A second of the Everla.sting Year.” 

Eternity is an infinite occtin, and this life is but a single drop of 
31 * 
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its everlasting waters; and if- that drop be used a million of times 
by ipillions of individuals, it nevertheless remains a part of the uni¬ 
versal ocean, indestructible. So also is Infinity an eternal expanse, 
and this life is but a single inch thereof; and if that inch be trav¬ 
ersed a million of times it still remains a part of the illimitable 
whole, distinct, identical, inseparable. Thus Time and space, Etei - 
nity and Infinity, are identical. One is the measure and compan¬ 
ion of the other; and, like Love and Wisdom, Truth and Virtue, 
Ilarmony and Ileaven, they reside in, and proceeded from the uni¬ 
versal constitution of the Great Positive Mind whose celestial essence 
moves and makes the whole alive ! 

The inconceivable rapidity with which terrestrial electricity travels, 
and the instantaneous manner in which it propagates itself, by ^ ir- 
tue of its positive and negative prolifications with kindred elements 
on superior planes of action, render the problem of how the Deity 
“ acts upon the universe electrically” one of difficult solution. De- 
istical and Christian philosophers have done much toward establish¬ 
ing a broad and almost insurmountable distinction between the ope¬ 
rations of laws in the external univei-se and those manifestations of 
special attention and particular providences which are supposed to 
emanate from God alone ; and the very different sciences that have 
been erected are mainly shaped and modeled—especially their vari¬ 
ous classifications of external effects and plienoiuena—to suit the 
elaborations of Christian thinkers and speculators who are ever dis¬ 
trustful of that bold and comprehensive philosophy which declares 
and demonstrates the truth that Nature’s varied and stupendous op¬ 
erations are but the involuntary manifestations of Deity, as, by vir¬ 
tue of analogical reasoning, we behold demonstrated in the phe¬ 
nomena of digestion, circulation, assimilation, &c., which, by the 
spirit’s involuntary powers, are known to transpire in the economv 
of man’s constitution. By analogical investigation and deduction 
the consistent reasoner can not but conclude, that, inasmuch as. 
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through the instrumentality of different material agencies, the mind 
of man can actuate the blood, and the muscles, and can come in 
palpable contact with inanimate substances (as for instance, the 
handling of stone, coal, &c.,) it is, therefore, also reasonable to 
b(‘lievo that God can and does come in constant contact ■with the 
lowest element known in physical Nature through the medium or 
agency of innumerable intermediates. 

There is tis much confusion of impressions concerning the omni¬ 
present and voluntary omnipotence of God as he is supposed to 
have caus(‘d in the languages of those ftibled ambitious tribes who 
attem{>ted the erection of a flood-defying tower high enough to ele¬ 
vate tlu'in al>ove the fluctuations and vicissitudes of present life; 
and the conscqxiences of these antagonistic apprehensions of God’s 
character, and his method of being and doing in his universe, are, 
alas! too conspicuous in the world’s sectarianism—in tlie miserable 
skepticism and the profound superstition df different minds among 
the earth’s various nations. The most erudite and enlightened in¬ 
tellects—those who })rofess great faith in Divine providence, and 
pray for favor and the merciful bestowment of salvation—entertain, 
generally sj)caking, no well-defined and exalted views of that Super¬ 
nal organization of celestial elements and attributes, called Deity. 
Should the reader ask the most intelligent Christian, or cveh ques¬ 
tion his own mind, as to what conce])tions he has formed of the 
Almighty, the reply would doubtless be—“ He is an all-wise, all-per¬ 
vading essence.” Yes, but what does this mean ? If the Deity is 
an all-pervading or omnipresent principle, then is he not “ as full 
as perfect in a hair ns heart” ?—in the granite rock-as in the hu¬ 
man soul ?—can this be true ? Nay, verily; because the lowest 
clement in the soul of man contains more of the Divine life of Deity 
than can be found in all the granite of a hemisphere; though the 
latter is not altogether destitute of the all-animating Principle. 

It is righteous to approach the investigation of this subject with 
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due reverence; realizing that we are treading upon sacred ground 
—seeking to acquaint our affections and reasoning principle with 
the Iloly Proprietor of I^aturc’s magnificent Temple; but there is 
no reason why, because the subject is vast, and, in a great degree, 
incomprehensible to human minds, we should abandon the right¬ 
eous effort to expand our conceptions by honest inquiry and exalted 
contemplations. Moreover it is not right to affirm, that the subject 
is too high and altogether incomprehensible for finite minds—that 
finite beings can not comprehend the Infinite—because the r(‘adei-’s 
mind is capable of recognining the truthfulness of the proposition, 
that God’s essence is not as full in the senseless stone as in man’s 
throbbing, thinking, loving, immortal soul. Nor can it be truth¬ 
fully affirmed, that God manifests the same amount of Wisdom— 
of anatomical and physiological skill, so to speak—in the constitu¬ 
tion of the stone or the plant as he displays in the construction of 
animals and the human typo. Let me be rightly apprehended. I 
do not assert a lack of Divine Wisdom in any department of God’s 
boundless empire—for I behold marvelous intelligence in the for¬ 
mation of the insect’s eye; in the throbbing of its tiny heart; in 
the construction and rainljovv tints of its frail wing; and I recognize 
the same skill, unity, .sy.stem, order, form, and harmony in all things 
which adorn the material universe. Put I do affinn that there is ,1 
distribution of the Divine Essence, and Wisdom, and Power, in pi o- 
portion always to the capacity and position of the receptacle; ami 
hence that God is not omnipresent nor omnipotent in the sense 
in which those terms are ordinarily employed. 

Now let us pursue this analytical investigation still further, and con¬ 
fess the conclusion to which it legitimately conducts us—for Truth 
is the Roul’s highest escort and guardian. If it bo conceded, that 
God is not “ as full as perfect in a hair as heart,” will it not also bo 
conceded that he dwells more in the spiritual, than in the natural, 
Universe?—that ho warZ/cM/arZy resid^s in the resplendent center 
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of the Univercoelum—which central location may be termed the 
Great Sensorium of the Infinite Mind—and that from thence ho 
imparts and expands his Love-essences and Wisdom-attributes 
thront^hout the great infinitude of life and animation ? In view of 
this ti'uth it is no longer right to speak or think of God as being 
<'qiially difl’uscd tlirough all things; on the contrary, when speak¬ 
ing or thinking of his attribute of omnipotence, we should ad.mit, 
llial, though the Infinite Mind has a fixed, local habitation, lit*, 
nevertheless, enlivens and actuates all existences l>y the unceasing 
emanation of his essences of Love, hj| principles of Will, and his 
attributes of Wisdom. 

The Croat Vortex of Positive Power, the Great Sensorium of the 
I>ivine Mind, is, therefore, the Central Spring of all action and 
vitality—the celestial Fount of unspeakable magnificence and in¬ 
conceivable Perfection. He lives through all things, but more 
particularly in the great seventh spiritual sj there or Sun of the Uni¬ 
verse. The elements and attributes, principles and essences of Ilis 
inexhaustible Soul, are jtcritotually flowing to, and in, and out of, 
every thing, Avhether material or spiritual, that exists in the immeas¬ 
urable domain of being. Ilis Spirit fills all existence; but the 
mo.st interior, and, to human minds, the most inconceivable quali¬ 
ties and properties of his celestial and infinite constitution liave 
their sourcordeep in the Center of universal being. 

Go(T is the Soul of the Universe; hence the Universe must 
necessarily be the Bonv of Cod. And unity and system are man¬ 
ifested every where. In the Great “ stupendous whole.” there can 
not j)Ossibly be any contradictory or antagonistic displays of Divine 
principles; a perfect and unbroken chain of correspondences or anal 
ogiesmust of necessity run through and unite all things—giving, 
them colu'rency and harmonious proportions; and, therefore, since 
unity, oi:d('r, and system, arc universal, the human mind is justified 
in reasoning analogically, and apprehending man as a minute re]>- 
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resentation of the mighty whole—.as the spirit of man lives in his 
body, so the Spirit of God lives in the Universe. As motion, life, 
and sensation are diffustid through the various organs, nerves, mus¬ 
cles, <fec., in man’s constitution ; so .are the essences, elements, prop¬ 
erties, qualities, principles, and attributes which exist in the Celestial 
constitution of the Divine Mind diffused throughout the boundlesv; 
empire of visible and invisible Nature! 

Thus man is, in a finite degree, an impersonation of the Infinite— 
specially in the construction of his soul and body, and in the prin¬ 
ciples on which they subsjit together; but inasmuch as man, in 
this, his first and rudimenlal state of being, is very undeveloped 
and misdirected—particularly in the afrectiorual and moral portions 
of his nature—the analogy which exists between him and the Infi¬ 
nite extends at present only to his constitutional conformation, em¬ 
bracing his mind, and its involuntary operations in and upon his or¬ 
ganism. But on a superior plane of being, man is, in his material 
or outer form, an exact image of the Universe; and, then, also, Is 
his spiritual conformation, .an exact likeness of the Great Moving 
Bower, which is Deity. 

Thus it is made m.anifest that all material things are forms, e.ach 
of which is merely an external mode by Avlnch its interior essence 
establishes a communication between itself and the outer world, the 
fi)rm being only a medium of communication between the.irmer and 
the outer. Nature, then, is composed of these innumerable combina- 
^ tions of ra.atter, .and is a manifest type of the whole Universe. The 
Great Positive Mind is the Interior and Divine Essence—is the crea¬ 
tive Cause of all external effects. The Great Divine Mind is a Soul, 
existing as a perfect organization of essential properties, essences, 
and attributes; and the Mode by which this Es*sence of Soul exists, 
is the Form or outw.ard development of the whole Univerccelum. 
The Divine Essence being the Soul, the Univerccelum is the Body. 
Moreover, the latt(M- is a jierfect representative, or, in other words, is 
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a bold and clear expression of the interior possessions of the Divine 
Mind. Tlie Universe is the Mode by which the Divine Essence 
exists: and the latter could not exist as an Organization without 
being made perfect by a corresponding exterior Form, such as is 
displayed in the mighty, grand, and inexpressibly harmonious 
Universe. 

Thus it is that form is the express image«of its interior or first 
principle of life and being. And the use of every thing is deter¬ 
mined by the specificncss of its own interior possessions, and espe¬ 
cially by its relation—in form, in series, and in degrees of perfection 
—to all other living essences in Nature and the Universe. 

It is on the same jyrincijfie that the human form is an ex])ress 
likeness of the quality of its interior soul. And it has been abso¬ 
lutely demonstrated that man maierialli/ is a j)erfection of all mat¬ 
ter in Nature, and that man spiritually is a perfection of all Motion. 
Therefore man as a whole, constitutes a complete system of organ¬ 
ized spirit and matter ; and thus it is that the spiritual principle of 
man is individualized, and is expressed by the human form, to the 
outer world. And thus likewise is the body unfolded by the specific 
and potential essence of its interior soul. Man is above all forms 
in being, and all congregations of forms ; for he is the point, cent er, 
and goal, to which all other forms flow and are perfected, refined, 
and made useful to the whole constitution of Nature and the Uni- 
verse.’ Meanwhile man, in reality, is invisible to the material senses ; 
but all that sensuous observei-s know of man is derived only from 
his exterior irpresentative and express likeness, which is the outward 
form that his inward being assumes. 

From these considerations it is made clear that every human 
form possesses an organized interior principle by which tin? exterior 
is determined and dcvclo])ed. And as the body performs its use 
considered jis a medium by which the inner man communicates 
with the outer world, so does the inner principle perform a use in 
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establishing a connection with the interior world. So the human 
body individualizes the spirit in its relation to tlie outer world, 
while the spirit, now connected witli the body, determines the per¬ 
petuity and identical existence of the spirit in its connection with ihe 
inner world,—^the spiritual form being also an expression of its inte¬ 
rior soul. Thus it is that the soul is a ])rior organization ; and w lieu 
unfolding itself to tjie outer Avorld, it only assumes a coating, a 
body, a form, suited to its existence in this rudimental sphere ot 
material and spiritual creation. 

I have been faithful to my impressions concerning the intellectual 
wants of mankind, and have, therefore, premised thus somewhat 
elaborately the proposition of God’s electrical action on the Uni¬ 
verse in w'hich he immutably resides. It is all-important that tlio 
mind conceive of Deity as living in the vortical Center of existence 
—which glorious center is resplendent with holy aromal emana¬ 
tions, and with brilliant manifestations of inconceivable perfection— 
and as being, as He is, the focal concentration and celestial organi¬ 
zation of all motion, all life, all elements, and essences, all attributes 
and principles, which exist in tlie constitution of things. • 

It is essential to conceive of the Divine Personality ere the intel¬ 
lect can comprehend how God—^being the superlative perfection and 
organization of all elements and substances—can maintain such 
minute and inseparable relations, to'comparatively inanimate and 
gross forms and combinations of matter, as are indicated by the 
universal and changeless processes going on in all departments of Ex¬ 
istence. Moreover, this definite conception of God is essential to a 
clear and logical understanding of what constitutes his voluntary 
and involuntary powers,—I mean the constitutional manifestations 
of Ilis •interior nature, which are unchangeable, and as distinguished 
from the exercise of those more exalted elements, which give rise to 
the emotions of harmony and happiness—to those deep, fathomless, 
boundless, inexpressible sensations of lyrical harmony—which the 
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musical operations of the Universe, and the consonant joys of count¬ 
less spirits awaken in his divine constitution. 

A clear understanding of these great truths may he more easily 
obtained by contemplating them from a higher plane of thought. 
Hence, I pass to the consideration of a superior proposition. 

Sixth, (jiOD ACTS UPON TUB UbIVEKSE MAGNETICALLY. 

Kxalted contemplation improves and happifies the soul. High 
thoughts invariably" exalt the mind ■which entertains them. And 
the more the soul dwells and meditates upon divine themes the 
more will its capacity be enlarged and its affections refined and. 
chastened. To be good, or God-like, man must make gdodness his 
constant companion, and Deity a sulject of calm, deliberate con¬ 
templation. Justified by those indisputable axioms, let us strive to 
contemplate the Divine Mind more definitely—to fix, if possible, in 
the understanding a clear and com];)rehensive conception of Deity 
—hhuugh it is, and alvva}'’s •will I)e, impossible for the human finite 
mind to solve the problem of the Divine Existence, or even to fully 
appteciate the capacity and ever-varying manifestations of a single 
attribute of Omnipotence. “ the pure in heart see God,” and 
the enlightened and enlarged understanding may, in a degree, com¬ 
prehend him. The pure, undefiled nature beholds God in every 
thing and every where ; but the soitnd reason-principle must attempt 
to investigate his mode of Being, through scientific and philosophi¬ 
cal instrumentalities. 

As I have already said, it would be .an act of supererogation to 
attempt to demonstrate the existence of a supreme, all-wise, good, 
and perfect Being; because every thing—every form, every combi¬ 
nation and organization of matter—furnish a full and perfect evi¬ 
dence, which may be termed a demonstration, that there is a 
Divine intelligent Mind—a Ruler of the Universe. Man’s faith in 
God is, however, subject to change and modification ; it is too fro 
quently an offspring of his religious education—too often “ an 
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image” of tlic siruclure bt his laiellect; and hence, when life’s 
pathway is thorny and tempestuous, man’s confidence and faith in 
the goodness and wisdom, and, even in the existence of God, grow 
weak, and sometimes they desert him when his trials are great, and 
when a true faith is most desirable and necessary. In truth, there is 
xio safety in a faith, or in an opinion, which has not a scientific and a 
philosophical foundation in the mind that entertains it. Science 
and philosophy form the basis of all true religion. But man can 
not altogether rely upon his senses for truth; for the senses may he 
defective, misused, and easily deceived; even the assertion of as- 
ti’ouoinical science, that the earth performs a complete revolution 
upon its axis once in twenty-four hours, can not be believed on the 
evidence of the senses ; but it must be, like every other important 
])roblem or wonder in Nature, demonstrated to the understanding 
by a process of metaphysical reasoning and argumentation. 

So likewise, in order to have a true faith and confidence in. the 
Existence, "yVisdom, Power and Love of the Supreme Being, the 
mind must interrogate its own depths and watch the mysterious 
workings of its own pro])erties ai^ princifdes. Tlxe senses, alone, 
can not recognize God in the forms, processes, and organizations of 
Nature, in the outer world of effects and phenomena; but the 
Mind can, through the agency of the senses, behold these multifa¬ 
rious indications of the Divine Principle; and in its own interior 
consciousness, the soul experiences a sweet and immovable faith, 
btised upon knowledge, the nature and ingredients of which no lan¬ 
guage can properly express. Consciousness, when allowed its full 
and harmonious action, is a source of faith and knowledge. Philo¬ 
sophically speaking, faith is a confidence in that w^hich we strongly, 
and yearningly desire, or a series of desires, which may be natural 
and intuitive, or educational and habitual; but knowledge is that, 
which is incontestibly and unequivocally Known to the reason- 
principle, in Avhich Reason sits, or should sit, on his throne, being 
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the Lord and Governor of all the affections which live in the soul’s 
dominion. 

It is certain that “ perfect Love casteth out fear,” even as perfect 
health rejjelloth disease; so, in accordance with the validity of this 
analogy, it is as certain that perfect knowledge and spiritual devel¬ 
opment will displace all doubts and anxieties concerning the exist¬ 
ence of a Supreme Personality. And how necessary it is, to men-' 
tal culture, refinement, happiness and progression, that the mind bo 
crowned with Wisdom, which is more reliable and abiding than 
knowledge; because the former is unfolded from the most interior 
elements of the mind, as flowers are developed from the eai’th ; but 
the latter (knowledge) is acquired through the senses; and, though 
it resembles the features and manifestations of Wisdom so exactly 
as to be frequently confounded together, and judged indiscrimi¬ 
nately, yet it is a comparatively ephemeral illumination of the in¬ 
tellect, being eminently useful and ornamental in this life, but which, 
when Wisdom extends his ever-abiding influence over all the territo¬ 
ries of the soul, disappeareth like clouds before the Sun ! Wisdom, 
therefore, is preferable to knowledge; Imt the two combined—I 
ipean spiritual illumination and insight, in connection with the ad¬ 
vantages flowing from a rich possession of what is called “worldly 
wisdom”—will surely shield the soul from all anxiety Jmd skep¬ 
ticism concerning the existence and character of the Divine Mind 
and the truths of immortality. “ Worldly wisdom,” when exclu¬ 
sively possessed, may be defined as consisting of practical discern¬ 
ment ; an unexaggerated estimate of things, events, and circumstan¬ 
ces which enter into the sum of human experience; a clear, dis¬ 
criminating or scientific judgment—callable of perceiving the mo¬ 
tives and weighing the characters of men; accurately calculating 
ithe ways and means of physical existence and subsistence; and in con¬ 
forming lu'udentially to the poj)ular or existing modes of life, educa- 
tion and habit, to the end that a superficial and temporary harmony 
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may, at least, be preserved in the various communities. Minds of 
this structure seldom, or never, attempt any speculations of a poeti¬ 
cal or metaphysical character; they never indulge themselves in the 
impracticable or incomprehensible; but are highly versed in the 
commerce and business of ordinary, every-day life—being, in every 
thing, sticklers for the exact sciences, for the extemporaneously use¬ 
ful, and for those things which yield great emolument, and }nake 
rich. 

On the other hand, interior Wisdom or insight, when exelusi\ ely 
possessed, may be known by the eminently religious and profound 
contemplations in which the individual is chiefly immersed; his euu- 
stant thirstings after the interior, the deep, the inaccessible, and the 
infinite; his meditations, cogitations, illuminations; and he is 
always uneasy, and nervously affected, under the multitudinous em¬ 
barrassments and perplexities which flow from the selfish and cor¬ 
rupt social state in which mankind are epsting. But it is a beauti 
ful combination—the union of interior Wisdom with “ w'orldly wis¬ 
dom,” or acquired learning and knowdedge. For the individual 
thus talented, is adapted to the spiritual and the natural—to an in¬ 
terior as well as to an extcirior mode of existence; and thus he is a 
righteous man—a suj)j)orting and ornam'^ntal pillar in the outer 
world, among men—patient, temperate, industrious, hospitable, reli¬ 
gious and superiorly enlightened. The man of “ worldly w’isdom'’ 
may be termed a man of science ; because science in its broadest 
sense and most accurate definition, is a system of external effects 
and jihenomena, with which an individual is usually well acquainted. 
And the man of “interior wisdom” may be termed a philosopher; 
because philosophy according to its true definition is a system of 
Causes and Principles, in the investigation of which the spiritually 
minded individual is, at all times, more or less engaged. No\% 
therefore, should the worldly minded or external man attempt a 
conception of the Divine Existence, his thoughts would surely tend 
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to ail inspection of the “ events and jiheuomcna” of external Nature. 
Uis mind would acknowledge tlic existence of “ a power—a princi- 
j)le—or something” which the senses can not perceive; yet ho 
“ docs not know” but this Great unseen, invisible Power may lie 
“ a law inherent in the constitution of matter” ; he does not know 
but all nature is the effect of “ a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
because ho “sees no special or supernatural action any whore in 
nature or among men,” which, he thinks, ivould proliably be mani¬ 
fested were there in reality a self-subsisting. Supreme Peing. 

But the spiritually minded or internal man investigates, and ac¬ 
quires a conception of God, through the instrumentality of “ causes 
and principles,” which conduct him from one sphere of manifesta¬ 
tions to another—from this series of edects to that group of causes 
—until he arrives at the Divine Cause of all existences, wherein 
his searching soul finds sweet tramjuillity And abiding satisfaction, 
lie deems all arguments, adduced to prove, the existence of an all¬ 
wise, good, and powerful Ihinciplo, as useless—irrelevant—superflu¬ 
ous—imaginary and supererogative. lie thinks it folly to discuiss 
a subject “ so self-evident.” God lives in his soul—inspires him with 
bjissfui thoughts and heavenly contemplations. He “walks with 
God” in the fields of nature and meditation. Ills “ pure heart” 
sees God in every thing;—yi's—in “ summer and winter, seed time 
and harvest,” in the siderial systems, in each and every department 
of nature’s great cathedral, the s})iritually minded man sees the im¬ 
mutable workings of Omnipotence, and hears the lyric harmonies 
of the invisible srheres. To this structure of mind a belief in God 
and some conception of him are easily formed. The, so called, im- 
jjracticable, incomprehensible, and inaccessible in existence are con- 
terniilated with a familiar, adoring vision; and the true soul—yearn¬ 
ing, yet passive; thi lasting, yet satisfied—goes within, without, and 
above itself, searching tliat Love and Wisdom which imparts life 
and beauty to all forms and personalities in the Universe. 

32* 
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Accompanied by the pure in spirit—by the interior, meditative 
ind philosophical intellect—let us proceed, with all due reverence 
and humility, to a just, though UQt complete, comprehension of the 
Deity as he etcists in the constitution of Nature,—that wo may the 
more easily understand how God acts upon the universal organism 
magnetically. 

Conceive of a boundless, infinite, eternal ocean of superlativehj 
perfect elements ; conceive of those elements as entertaining the 
must perfect and indestructible affinities one for the other; coneeiv(3 
of the cr}'stalization, interpenetration or blending of each and every 
atom of which those divine elements are composed; conceive of 
Use, Justice, and Power—of Light, and Life, and Love, and Wis¬ 
dom—of all that is inexpressibly pure and celestial; conceive of all 
essences—qualities—proj)erties—j)rinciples—forms—motions—for¬ 
ces—tendencies—beauties and harmonies ; conceive of all these 
celestial possessions as being embosomed in those superlatively per¬ 
fect elements just contemplated; conceive of these refined, ])er- 
fected, etherealized, celestialized propeilies and principles as being 
harmoniously arranged and organized into one Etkunal Mind ! 
Conceive of this Mind as the perfect crystalization of all thought 
and feeling—of all sentiment and aft'oction—of all love and wis¬ 
dom—of all poAver and purpose; conceive of it as having existed 
and subsisted from all Eternity—as being eternal, pure, perfect, un¬ 
changeable, infinite. Conceive of this MIND as residing in the most 
interior and superior portions of this illimitable Universe; conceive 
of it as capable of seeing, not with a physical organ of vision, as 
man sees, but by an immutable principle of perception; and as 
hearing, not as we hear, but with a principle of hearing whoso 
sweep is boundless as infinity; conceive of this Eternal Mind as be¬ 
ing surrounded by a Great Spiritual Sun composed of innumerable 
elements, resplendent with^auroral tints—with emanations of im¬ 
mortal life and beauty, pulsating Avith indescribable emotions, indi* 
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eating the eternal life-principles \vliich cause the Great Heart of 
Nature to throb perpetually, Wisdom being its coronation ^conceive 
of this superlatively perfect Mind as giving oftj “ without variable¬ 
ness neither shadow of turning,” and as breathing, through the 
wondrous Universe, without change, suspension, or interruption, all 
the essences, principles, properties, forms, motions, forces, beauties 
and harmonies which exist in its indestructible and inconceivably 
perfect constitution; conceive of the divine life and essential princi¬ 
ples of this Mind as flowing—uncommanded, unobstructed, unlim¬ 
ited—through all the organism of Nature, as the blood and j)rinci- 
j)los of life and sensation flow through man’s body; conceive of all 
this, ye searchers and worshipers of the Infinite, and then it may 
truthfully be said that the human mind has, for the first time on 
this earth, formed a philosophical conception of the structure and 
character of that Holy Being, whose residence is fixed, eternal in 
the Heavens! 

Let the mind expand its powers of imagination to their utmost 
capacity, and lot its thoughts of Deity propagate and multiply them¬ 
selves into countless numbers; let the fe<fiings of the mind—those 
sentiments and emotions which stir its depths—unite and swell 
themselves into the sublirnest conceptions of all that is celestial and 
heavenly; and yet the soul shall have obtained but a rude outline, 
a mere rudimental and imjierfect idea of the Great Positive Mind— 
of the Eternal God of Nature !—of the Inventor, Sustainer, and Per- 
fecter of all things!—of the Everlasting Soul of the Universe!—of 
our Father who art in Heaven! For there never was a sound 
formed or a "word uttered that could convey the least conception of 
that all-pervading Essence, that Great Spiritual Pkinciple, that 
Great Positive, Omnipotent Mind, ■which dwells in the Vortex 
from which flow millions on millions of Suns, of Systems, of Uni¬ 
verses, that extend out into indefinable space almost to the filling 
of space itself—-and yet all constituting‘nothing more than an ex* 
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pression of one single Thought emanating from tlie inexhaustible 
Vortex of Infinite Purity and Perfection! No word or phrase has ever 
been uttered—and I do not except the phrase which I have been 
directed to employ—that has ever conveyed to the mind of man in 
this, its first sphere of existence, the least possible conception of the 
INFINITE, Divine Principle. 

But the contrast—how great! how inexpressibly painful! I 
mean the God of mankind as compared with the God of Nature ! 
]<lvtracted fi-om the tombs and sacred pyramids of antiquity, the 
niA thological traditions of all sects and nations concerning a Jehu- 
vah ha\'e been molded into a sin<xlc Idol, which is souijht and fean.'d 
by nearly eveiy inhabitant of the civilized countries of the earth. 

4 

This idol—this imaginary “King of kings and Lord of lords”—is 
sought, chiefly through interc(!ssors or attorneys; through creeds, 
and priests, and churches; through the avenue of “faith,” (and 
sometimes works)—a faith measured out by those whose acknoAvl- 
edged occupation it is, to stand between the people and their ]\Ia- 
ker. If maii^ind were elevated and truly enlightened—if men en- 
tej tained high and holy views of Nature and Heaven—they would 
never sacrifice their reason and understanding upon the altar of 
popular theology and authority—they would never seek salvation 
through those inslrumentalities that are* now deemed so essential 
to immortality and future happiness. Mankind, being Immersed in 
profound ignorance and superstition, regard the existence of certain 
“means of salvation” as evidences of “Divine mercy” ; but how in* 
significant or mythological this opinion, or faith, apjiears to the en¬ 
larged and enlightened understanding! Yea, when from the con¬ 
templations and conceptions of the God of the Universe the free¬ 
born mind is called av^ay, then the imperfect and oriental beliefs of 
mankind, concerning what they term God, pass before its vision like 
the distorted images of unhappy dreams ! 

The Fetichisrn and Polytheism of all nations and ages, and the 
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thoughts and the various religions and sentiments which those forms 
of faith excited in the human mind, are beautiiully modified and 
organized into the Monotheism of modern days;—No! not Mono¬ 
theism, (Avhich signifies ft belief in one God,) but rather that all the 
superstitions, speculations, and religious sentiments of bygone ages, 
are condensed (and sanctioned by the authority of King James) 
into a system of Dualism, which signilies two —or a belief in an ah- 
solute Goon, and in an absolute Evil, Personality or principle. 
And it is to redeem the race from a sinful state (into which tins 
supposed “ absolute Phil” personage is alk'ged to have enticed and 
plunged mankind,) that the scheme of salvation was, by the exceed¬ 
ing mercy and forbearance of Jehovah, originally instituted. Let 
us, however, inquiie into the details of this belief in an evil spirit, 
to the end that knowledge maybe increased, and wisdom unfolded, 
among the inhabitants of earth. 

Probably throughout the illimitable expanse of human inquiry, 
there are no questions considered sp dreadful, so solemn, and unap¬ 
proachable, as those which pertain to what is conceived to be the 
Supreme Good, and His eternal antagunisl., the Devil. And it is 
both impossible and unprofitable to disguise the conspicuous fact, 
that, on our earth, a belief in, and fear of the Devil is almost univer¬ 
sal ; but let it here be impressed that all conceptions of the Devil, 
or unseen spirit of Evil, are as difterent among different nations as 
are their diverse complexions, customs, and government. But the 
most perfect conception of the embodiment of an Evil princijJe— 
the most splendid concentration and personification of hatred, of 
envy, of a voluntary love of evil, of the most unalloyed vice, of ev¬ 
ery intrinsically wicked and fiendish principle —is the entailed prop¬ 
erty of the Christian Church, If tWj reader’s interior perceptions 
were opened, and his spirit would interrogate the labyrinths of my¬ 
thology, and the mazes of heathen speculations upon Cosmogony, 
Theology, and Demonology, he would perceive that the most ex- 
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trav^gant stories of Devils and Demons, indigenous to the Pagan 
world, do not equal the real Devil which is supposed to preside over 
the Theology of Christendom. Indeed, this superior Demon is not 
only presiding over, hut is considered an indispensable ingredient 
Mi, the Theology which is promulgated by what is styled the Evan¬ 
gelical Order of teachers and elergymem. 

The universality of a belief in a Principle of Evil is susceptible 
of the clearest and most rational explanation. Among the earliest 
inhabitants of the earth, there Avere minds Avho speculated upon the 
caus(^s of evil and discord; and the love of approbation being a 
powerful passion in the constitution of the human mind, it became 
both agreeable, find convenient, to refer the cause' of personal deti- 
ciences, and unrighteousness, to invisible beings or spirits. At first 
it wsvs suggested that the Winds were the indications of the pres¬ 
ence of Evil Spirits; it was not long before this suggestion, or opin¬ 
ion, became considered as an established fact; and in the course 
of a fcAV generations, this s^ipposed fact was not only believed and 
taught because of its romantic and mysterious cliaraclcr, but, also, 
for its antiquity or ancient origin. And then it was, when Para- 
mah, Vishnue, and Siva, had their respective positions assigned them 
in the Eastern and most ancient cosmogony ; and Siva Avas settled 
upon as the cause of human wickedness and misdirection. The gen¬ 
eral relief, afforded by this discovery of the arch-enemy of mankind, 
can be easily imagined and appreciated. 

In consequence of this discovery, the early inhabitants experi¬ 
enced a kind of self-justification in Avhatevcr they attempted to per¬ 
form. It was not long after Siva was made to rule over the Infernal 
Regions of evil atmosphere, that his name Avas changed, and he was 
promoted, from a mere princip]p, or breath, (spiritus,) to be a strong 
and influential chieftain of evil persons, hosts, and empires. This 
was done by Zoroaster— avIio, in his systematic speculations upon 
Cosmogony, and Demonology, styled him Ahriman. 
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From the Hindoo and Chaldcanic-Persian mythology, the Spirit 
of Evil was introduced into the Egyptian, the Hebrew or Jcwisli 
speculations, under the more mild and jndefinite name of Belial and 
Diabolus—the former signifying simply a libertine ; and the latb'r, 
an accuser^ or calumniator. Hero it is well to observe, that the Hn- 
br(!w or Jewish scrij>tures contain but very few intimations of a be¬ 
lief in a personal Devil. The Jews believed in no Devil mon^ wicked 
or more potent than Belial and his sons. And it will be conceded 
(hat an individual can not have a more troublesome, and, ]»erhaps, 
direful enemy, than a lihertwe or a calumniator; and, from wind, t 
can learn of the Jewish and old testament writings, no other Devils, 
than Belial and Satan (which signify Libertine and Accuser) w'cre 
over incorporated in the Theology of the Egyf)tians, the Romans, 
and Jews. Notwithstanding the Old Testament is silent on the ex¬ 
istence of a personal Devil, it is evident that the Jews believed in a 
spirit, or principle of Evil, not unlike the opinion entertained by the 
early inhabitants. The New Testament is more explicit upon this 
subject—indeed, there, are several allusions in it, which give the im- 
jtression that the historians and followers of Christ were thorough 
believers in personal Devils. They describe many experiments upon 
Devils; such as casting Satan (or Devils) out of persons into swiiK', 
causing the latter to run madly ov^er precij)ices into the sea; and 
several other demoniacal demonstrations arc recorded—each bearing 
suilicient evidence that the writers of them were believers in Satanic 
influences and evil personalities. 

The disciples of Mahomet arc believers in a personal Devil bear¬ 
ing the name of Eblis, who corresponds to the Christian’s Lucifer. 
The Mahometans also name their Devil Azazel, who is rhade men¬ 
tion of in the Old Testament, in the book of Enoch,'* and which sig 
nifies refractory persons, and wicked spirits, a'nd also perdition. It 
Ls evident that refractory individuals, (those Avho are badly organ- 


» One of tlie rejocled bock.s, .it the time our present Pihlc wn.s nuide. 
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ized in mind raid body,) give tlie more advaneod nations of tlio 
cartli an idea of what a Devil would be in bis own localities and 
habitations. 

Tims the Devil of the whole world is a 2)crso7i.if cation of the evil 
deeds of wicl'cdhj disposed individuals, —and the reason why he is 
promoted to personality and influence every where, is, that the hii- 
JTiaii mind can not easily think of ju’inciples without a l>ody, and 
locality; and l>eeausc, also, i!. is found convenient to have a pfu’son 
with wlioni t'- contend, and gratify the superficial and unaniialile 
propensity of Cv:-n)]fativone.is and destructiveness. This is callod, 
cvc.roo, 1 0 T>evi], and putting his temptations under your feel. 

. Thus, at firs* the were '’otisidered Devils, and were termed 

‘'13rea(hs”; then the mullijhcity of Devils were systemized, and 
made to conceTitrate in tlic mythological personage who figures 
largely in the Hindoo, and still more ancient cosmogony, and who 
was named “ Siva”; then came the Zoroasterian system of a (hiod 
Spirit, and an Evil Sjnrit who had innumerable and subordinate 
devils under him, and he w'as called Ahrimanr Then c.ann^ the 
various names and modifications of I>evils, flowing through the Der- 
sianic, Egyplian, Grecian, Roman, Germ.anic, and Anglo-S.axon chan¬ 
nels of legendary and theological speculation^; and the consequence 
'is, that, no.v Jte Cliristians have the whole contribution of evil 
prU'C ies a.id Dcrsonages manufactured into a single “ Devilf Avliich 
is the very quintessence of past imaginings; and this amalgamation 
renders the Christian’s Satan the most omnipotent, the most dread¬ 
ful, the most insinuating, tlie most wicked Demon, and, at the same 
time, the most magnificent and powerful Prince that exists in any 
theolog}'', as an antagonist to Good and the Deity. His names are 
various in sound and significance. He has been progressively named 
Siva, AJmiman, Genius, Belial, Ehlis, Azazel, Lucifer, Di'arioii. 
Serpent, Satan, Devil, Demon, Afephistojdiiles, and other names of 
a more or less fiendish sound and signification. 
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Christians, having the sn])erioi* ad’i aunigcs of Avealth and educa¬ 
tion, have succeeded better in detlning the appearance, habitation, 
and disposition of tlic fabulous Idevii, than any other nation on the 
earth. And I can not but think, that, wore it not for the mytholo¬ 
gical suggestions of a serpent Demon in the beginning of the Old 
Testament, the confirmations of, and serious allusions to him, in tlu‘ 
Now; and the ^ ' pendent speculations u]>on a Devil derived ‘rom 

c)ther theological books—were it not for iill this assistance to thi; 
fancy—Christian poets would have failed in their attempts to reii 
<ler Satan Avhat they have, in their A arioiis classical productions. 

Assisted by mythological and theological systems and suggestions 
Milton imagines a splendid Pandemonium, illuminated wifb 

-“ a row 

Of starry lamps, and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus,”— 

where resides the majestic Prince, or 

“ Chief of many throned jiowers 
That led the cml)atllpd seraphim to war.’ 


This conception is nothing more than a civilization and promotion 
of the powerful Zoroasterian Devil, together with his subordinate 
angels, the genii. The most sjilcndid and ticcomplished Satanic 
Jh-inco, ever described to the Avorld, is the Miltonitm Devil, the tna- 
burials for the manufacturing of whose physical orgauiztition, and 
innumerable supernumeraries, were supplied by the Persian mytliul- 
ogy. The Persians generally believe that there lives somewhere a 
powerful Evil Being, whose rich possessions are too vast to be im¬ 
agined, and Avliose servant-spirits are stationed at the various lakes, 
mines, jnountains, caves, fore*sts, and stars, Avbich belong to the 
earth, or which can be seen by its inhabitants. In evidence of the 
truthfulness of this statement, I refer the reader to that world-wide 


celebrated collection of Persian tal(?s, known as the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment.^.” Th(>. gcr.ii n'lc.-e-eatcd in this remarkable work, 
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are the infernal hosts winch Milton tlescribcs as p('opling liis Pan- 
(lomonium; and L^tcifcr (the sj)lendid “ Prince of darkness”) is Ah* 
riinan, the Prince of the genii, Avho is ni:; Jo to govern in opposition 
to Ormuzd (or God) in an empire of tire, wealth and magnificence. 

In order to satisfy the mind that Christian poets have infinitely 
sublimated and perfected all Hindoo, Arabian and Jewish concej)- 
tions of a Devil, the reader may consult Pollok’s lucid description 
of his character--he <1 escribes* Satan as having 

-“liis liosoin filloil with liiilr, liis face 

Made Idack wiili env)-, and in his soul begot 
'Tlioiights guilty of rclK'llion ’gainst the ihioiic 
Of the Eternal Father, and the Son.” 

And still furllier proofs that Christians liavc the most [terfect 
conception of the mythological Devil, may be gathered from lli.at. 
profoutully imaginary and chis.sictil work, the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
written by Ihe imprisoned John Ihinyiin. This book, probably, next 
to the Bible, is the most iutluential representative of oriental super¬ 
stition, and systematic mythology, ever publishc'd in Christendom. 
It is influential, because it possesses many of those attractions whicli 
have insured the sale of the Arabian tales, and because it faithfully 
impresses upon the youthful mind the. whole philosophy and mys¬ 
tery of the Christian thcolog 3 % Hero I would like the reader to 
muh rstand that I do not confound religion with theology. 

I think it will appear that the Devil of the Christian world is man¬ 
ufactured out of those kindred and homogeneous materials, which, 
in parts and fragments, are to be found among all nations. 

The reason why a Devil, or evil Sjfirit, Avas first conceived of, is 
exjdained in the mytholog’ical tale of the “ Garden of Eden.” It is 
related that Eve wiis disobedient, and, having done wrong, desired 
to excuse herself by introducing a foreign and extenuating cause 
therefore, to subserve the purposes of self-justification, she accused 
the serpent. Adam also sinned and I'new it, and he sought to ex 
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cuse liimscif by weakly attributing the cause of his evil deed to the 
woman; so likewise, did the early inhabitants excuse themselves by 
referring their personal, social, and other disturbances to unseen 
causes, and infernal beings. This system of referring the origin of 
human misdirection to foreign influences has for its foundation two 
causes— Dishoncsfi/ and Ignorance. Some minds are not sufll- 
cieiitly honest to acknowledge their own voluntary faults, and con- 
stitutional weaknesses; and other minds are not sufficiently philo¬ 
sophical to trace eftects to their legitimate causes; and thus, betw een 
the two causes (dishonesty and ignoiance) we have the j)rofoundest 
disclosures and tbe siiblimest descriptions of a magnificent Devil, 
and of his incalculably numerous victimized subjects. Surely, no 
system can ecpial that of Swedenborg on the philosophy of infernal 
influence's; but even the materials of this system are to be found 
among the Persians, especially with tbe tire-worshipers, who be¬ 
lieve that every individual is constantly attended by Evil Spirits or 
Genii. This habit of individuals, this fact in history, tins system of 
nations, of referring human, social, and constitutional evils to un- 
r<‘al and imaginary causes, instead of mcrching out and removing 
(lieir real tnies, blinds the understanding, whilst it relieves personal 
res])onsibiIity to attribute ail errors to the dangerous enemy of 
mankind, iiit(*nt upon destruction, whose work upon the earth is 
admirably illustrated by J^llok. lie describes the Devil as dis¬ 
obeying the will of God, and not consigned to utter punishment, 
but as being 

“ Left to fill the measure of his sin, 

In lempting and seducing man—too soon, 

Too easily seduced ! And from the day 
lie first set foot on earth,—of rancor full. 

And j)ri(]e, and hate, and malice, and revenge,— 

He set himself, with nwst felonious aim 
And hellish perseverance, to root out 
All goo<l, and in its place to jdant all ill." 

Milton and Pollok illustrate, in tlu; most explicit and beautiful 
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language, the fact that the human mind has put forth unsuccessful 
efforts to become acquainted with the source of its many and diver¬ 
sified afflictions. Every human description of a Devil, and his 
pernicious influence among men, adds only another evidence in 
favor of the proposition, that Ignorance and Dishonesty (or a 
want of candor) have implanted in the Theology of our earth, 
erroneous and unphilosophical explanations of evils and existing 
misdirections. 

. I feel impressed to remark that to the spiritually enlightened 
mind, to the clear and true-sighted intellect, this subject presents a 
powerful contrast between the Errors of Theology, and the Truths 
of Nature. On the right is seen Nature with all h(}r beauty and 
loveliness; and on the left is Theology with its deified objects and 
principles. Theology makes all night. Nature illumines every 
thing with the light of day. On one side are visible the ghostly 
pyramids of Error; on the other the stupendous mountains of 
Everlasting Truths. Oh, could the reader stand u])on these im¬ 
measurable mounts of intellectual elevation and diA'ine truth, nith 
his spiritual perceptions so opened as to scan the worlds of mind 
beneath, he would behold on one hand an awful night of mental 
misdirection;—colossal errors, residing in costly temples, bound 
l-ogc'ther in sacred books, and having for their advocates and devo¬ 
tees the most talented minds. lie would see forests of heathenism 
turned into the most seductive gardens of Christian errors—revered 
errors of the past ,—dressed up with the garments of education and 
wealth, and potentialized by the spirit of antiquity. He would 
perceive that the hypothetical ideas and realities of the East, have 
been (and are) sublimated, systemized. Deified, and magnificently 
supported in the West; that the inhabitants of the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere supplied the germ of modern Theology in their mythology, 
and that the inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere religiously 
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nourish tlui germ and perfect the floAver. Upon the other hand, 
he Avonld see Nature’s golden Truths of IToaven gliding from mount 
to mount, Iroin spirit to spirit, from flower to flower, and gilding 
wilh immortal loveliness the weakest and the strongest works of 
God ;—he would hehold that every thing declares the character 
and l^vinity of its mission by doing its legitimate work, by obey¬ 
ing the principles of Nature, and consequently the Will of its 
Creator ; and that Freedom, Truth, and Harmony, are visible in 
every direction. 

Instead of mythological Devils, are visible the siiblimest realitit's ; 
and instead of false adoration and idolatry, are exhibitions of the 
])rofoundest deference and admiration. Instead of ghastly jdian- 
toms, the valley of awful shadows, and lakes of liquid fire, j»regnant 
with frenzied children of the Most High, are visible most beauteous 
and unchangeable truths—the fragrant mountains of eternal }>ro- 
go'ssion; and the diamond ocean of Infinite Love, whose universal 
tide of Spiritual Life floAvs up, from out of everlasting founts, and 
which, unlike the tides of earth, edrs not again ! 

Verily, llnj God of this sublime Universe has no antagonisti(! 
iKung, spirit, or principle, Avith Avhich to contend ; he is All in All 
—breathing his life-elements and (“ssential principles throughout 
the realms and labyrintlis of Infinitude—bathing the innumerable 
stars in the light of his nature, and sanctifying e\wy thing by 
making each and all a j)ortion of himself—an indispensable ingre¬ 
dient in. his superlatiAX‘ly ])erfect constitution, lie can not experi¬ 
ence, those fluctuations and turbulent commotions of jiassion Avhich 
characteiizo man’s undeveloped, undisciplined, misdirected soul. 
He can not bci vexed and disconcerted, as man is ; for he contains 
the principles of all harmonyq all perfection and unchangoablencss 
Avithin himsdf, and is, therefore, “Avithout variableness or shadow 
of turning”—is incapable of changing himself or being changed ; 
he is the great Totamtv of being; the Coronation of the TJni/erse 1 
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But the theology of Christendom is replete with opj)osite con¬ 
ceptions of God. In jt, God is represented as n changeful, regret¬ 
ful, capricious being; as saddened when mankind are rebellious 
and sinful; and as gladdened when his “ means of salvation” are 
received by the multitudes who prefer his kingdom to that of 
Satan—the alleged antagonist of the Deity. Surely, this theology is 
exceedingly mythological in its each and every assertion. It relates 
how, by a direct exercise of his own hands, God created the land 
and the sea; made animals to inhabit the land, fishes to people 
the sea; planted a garden with beautiful trees; formed a pair 
of immaculate human beings; placed them in the midst of irresist¬ 
ible temptations ; and finally turned that pair from the garden into 
the wild fields; and repented—deeply, heartily repented him—that 
he had made man, and drove him forth to die, and cursed the 
ground for his sake! Thus, this theology deprives God of the 
attribute of omniscience, because it acknowledges that subsequently 
to his seeing and pronouncing every thing as “good,” ho fervently 
desired to retrace his steps and undo what ho had done—especially 
in the creation of the human species. Surely this seems very 
Oriental! 'If this theological, or rather mythological. Deity, had 
possessed the attribute of omniscience, he certainly would not have 
made the creation of mankind a mere matter of ex])orimental experi¬ 
ence ; in which attempt he did not, in all respects, succeed as well as 
he desired; his failure proving a source of deep regret and repentance 
to himself, and, to myriads of human souls, the cause of endless and 
unmitigated misery ! To deny the experimental and hazardous 
vharacter of man’s creation by the special action of the Deity, as 
described in this modern mythology, would be to deny the plainest 
truth on the page of history. For, when it was discovered by the 
Maker, that, though perfect at first, man was disposed to go astray 
and people the earth with wicked tyrants and murderous tribes, 
then he “ repented” himself that he had made man, and was com* 
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pelled by the direful consequences thereof, to institute a new plan 
whereby to depopulate the earth of both man and beast, savins; 
only germs (or two of every species) wherewith to commence the 
process of creation afresh, under more pure and favorable circum¬ 
stances, Verily, this seem-s altogether unlike the “handiwork” of 
an Omniscient or Omnipotent Principle, or Mind; but it perfectly 
resembles the operations and dispensations of the Oriental Deity, 
who, according to the early Persianic and Egyptian conceptions (or 
stories) of a great, capricious, transformatory, ever-present spirit, 
wjis the special author of material things. From existing records 
wo learn that even after man was removed from the earth by the 
universality of the deluge, and a new order was begun, the human 
species continued rebellious and abominations were innumerubh'. 
And to provide man wdth “means” whereby lie might “wash 
away” his deeply-seated and “ scarlet sins,” and bo restored to the 
favor and friendship of that God who authorized Joshua’s soul- 
revolting wars and ci’uclties, and destroyed the multitudes of earth, 
by water, a still greater scheme was instituted—even the crucifixion 
of an innocent individual. 

To the sound, enlightened, intuitive intellect, this system appears 
like the early dreams of imagination, combined with the fabled en¬ 
chantments of the chronology and peculiar histoiy of ancient tribes. 
Pecau.se the God of the Universe is unspeakably and inconceivabl}- 
superior to imperfect manifestations of his formative power—in 
truth, lie is the very essence of infinite Love, Will, Wisdom and 
]*crfectiou; and from the inherent elements and principles of his 
j)orfect constitution flow forth all the form and order, activity 
and intelligence, which grace the fields of nature. But the God of 
mythological theology is the very essence of changeability and 
fickle-mindedness! he creates and destroys; institutes jihms and 
repents having done so; establishes laws and rcJK^als them ; de¬ 
clares that “ whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
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blood be shed,” and himself commands his favorite armies to put 
natioiis to the sword ; gets joyous and angry; teaches love to ene¬ 
mies, and then is impatient to put all enemies under his feet; “-will 
have mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will ho 
liaidencth”*; declares himself “past finding out,” but says “a// 
sladl know from the least to the greatest; proclaims “peace 
on eartli^’ but biingeth “ a sword”; says “ thou shalt not kill,” yet 
. maketh the killing of the man of Nazareth the hist, indispensable 
act in the moial tragedy of salvation; professes to be the friend of 
all men, but plunges the victims of his anger into profound, eternal 
misery; sends his rain and blessings “upon the just and the un¬ 
just” here, but l^ts fall the withering curses of his dissatisfaction 
u]>on the latter, in the life to come ; causes prophets to proclaim his 
■ omnipresence, yet acknowl6dges a portion of infinitude to be occu¬ 
pied by- the prince of daikness ; iiispires men to assei’t his pow'cr 
to be above all,—greater than all powers and principalities, all 
kingdoms and governments,—and yet]>crmits quintillions upon quin- 
tillions of s])irits to be irretrie\ ably lost in a lake of fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels. Surely tliesc conspicuous contradictions, 
in the theology of mankind, unequivocally prove its mythologicral 
origin. Strip from the present popular theology its great literary 
beauties and classical decorations, with the superficial or imaginary 
harmony of the inter])retations given to its teachings—the w'ork of 
llomish scholajs and modern translators—and it would not recom¬ 
mend itself to any man’s reason, which even now it does not, exco}tt 
through the agency of custom and education ; but ])ut away its 
(‘ostl^' drapery, and the flod which it presents to the human mind is 
iu»t less ca|)ricious, or more w^orthy of religious adoration, than the 
(lod of tlui Danish mythology, which ultimately became the system 
of sacred cosmogony, ado]>tcd by the ancient Indian tribes, and 
more civilized nations of (Central America. 

In this cosmogony, as in modern theology, the l>eity is supposed 
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to have created the sun, and moon, and stars, and the earth, and 
man, and every thing wliich is visible and invisible. But in conse¬ 
quence of the disobedience of one mau—who builds a gorgeous 
j>alace tp gratify his own ambition, instead of erecting a sacrificial 
monument on wliich should bo burning a perpetual fire, as the 
Lord directed him to do—(he Deity, glowing with terrific vengean(*e, 
sent a mighty deluge, which rose so high and was so universal that 
it not only swept from the earth every living thing, (including man, 
but extinguished both the sun and the moon ! Wlien the Deit^ 
behi'ld what he in his excessive rage had done—the earth and the 
heavens being thereby deserted—he wept bitterly for several ages ; 
while thus he grieved, a serajih, the wife of a heavenly king of great 
jioAver, came to him arid promised,^!! exchange for some valuable 
gifr,, to n'])opulato the earth and restore the orbs in the heavens. 
The oiler lieing acceded to, she transformed one of her own sons 
into a da(j<jcr of steel and hurled it down to earth. When it struck 
ihe ground it separated into ffteen hundred knights oi great beauty 
and valor. These knights forthwith waged war with one another, 
and built a great fire wherein to burn whichever one of them should 
first fall vanquished. At length, after a long combat, the most 
beautiful of them, him named Zolotl, yielded; he was cast into the 
(lames, and as his body disappeared in the consuming element, the 
exuUing knights saw rising in the east a beautiful, efrulgent sun, in 
which they recognized the features and translation of their supposed 
vanquished brother. This circumstance made them doubly adven¬ 
turous, and ambitious of a still greater promotion. They, therefore, 
grew clamorous as to which one of their number should next pass 
through fire to glory ! And whilst they were contending, one of th 
most chivalrous and beautiful among them, without waiting for th 
question to bn decided by battle, plunged into the flames. But the 
heat being greatly diminished, the young knight’s body burned, 
very slowly, away. As it consumed and vanished, however, there 
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appeared, in an opposite part of the heavens, a pale and almost 
imperceptible orb—the moon. This luminary not having the luster 
and dazzling brilliancy which the sun possessed, deterred the re¬ 
maining knights from further adventurous efforts to gratify their 
ambition. 

I'lie suece<‘ding generations, (who supposed their ancestral power 
and dignity were traceable to the knighthood above described,) 
built in the East, and in Central America, two very beautiful toin- 
]iles, which were solemnly dedicated, one to the Moon, and the 
other to the Sun, in memory and honor of the deity, who, thongli 
he (h'stroyed m.ankind in a moment of passion, peopled the earth 
ag.ain, and illunfl^ed the heavens by his merciful pow'cr! 

Thus it is made distinctly obvious, that the best conceptions 
formed of a Supreme Being, of a Creator and Governor of w- 'his 
and m.ankind, are more or less mythological. Through all the 
r«‘ligious systems existing, there runs a parallelism which the dis- 
(^ci iiing intellect can not but perceive. For instance, the Danish 
mythology contains a conceptioir of God, and a history of his provi¬ 
dential manifestations among men, distinguishable fixuii the Jewish 
and Christian theology only in that the latter are possessed of mort^ 
historical beauties, are richer in classical embellishments, and adorned 
by science. Iteinember, I do not confomid mythological deiti(‘s Avith 
that Great Positive Intelligence who unfolded this stupendous sys¬ 
tem of life, activity, and order, Avhieh fills Infinitude;, on tlu* con¬ 
trary, I .am imj)res.scd to reg.ard all mythology .as tlu; early manifesta¬ 
tions of that higher and more elevating Theohxjn which jxa-vadr.'s 
the system of Nature. Mythology may be regarded as the first 
outward expression or incarnation of the religious sentiment; as 
the jiyrainids were, in the early an'd unmechanical ages, the host 
grand developments of the architectural principle Immanent in man. 
Noav, theo.'fore, let it be remembered, th.-il, Avhile I i><>sitively repu¬ 
diate the imperative, dogmatic theology taught in the schools and 
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Iiigh j)lnccs of mocloni times, I do not dcnouiico tlie wliolo sy.^tcra 
as altogether false and dangerous. On the contrary, there are pure 
principles, and heavenly precepts, and nohlc examples, and liistorical 
de'tails, and nisdom-sayings, in those ancient testamental writings, 
wliicli I can not hnt love and inculcate; hecanse the truths therein 
contained are perfectly consistent with Nature’s own revealments; 
hut it. is the idea or l)clief that those records contain all necessary 
for nion to Jenow, and that, therefore, no man must strive to Ije 
‘•wise al'ove Avhat is Avritten’’: this is Avliat T am im])ressed to dc- 
nouiaf^ as emiinuitly false and pernicious. For it is nnd<’nial>le 
tlnit, in order to obtain an)’’ thing like a reasonable, rdigious, and 
comprehensible conception of ’God, the human miitd must leav<' all 
foj-ms and systems of theology, and search tiic magnifuvnt frame- 
A\ort' of Univ(U’sal Nature, and the mysterious ])osso.ssi(,)ns of its 
own individuality. Also, in scientillc and jliilosophleal researches, 
man is compelled to go freqiuuitly Isyond the narrow limits i>f the 
saered caiH;>n—far ahove the teaeliinixs and revelations of his most 
cherished inslit,utions of religion ; ho mast press forward to the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge and Avisdom far “ al.)ovc Avhat is wrliten”— 
or, th ) Avorld Avould make but little progress in those things Avhich 
contribute to bless man’s ja-e.-ent life and dcA’clop in liis rc.ason a 
j)rofouuder ivspoct for, and, in his aflections, a moi’c intelligent love 
of, the Supremo rrincijde! 

The Danish iua thology, it Avill lie pej'ceived, teadies a doctrine 
of Deity, of his capricious dealings Avith the sinful and rebellious 
generations of earth, not very unlike that AA’hich, in a fir more 
.systematic and beautiful manner, adorns the pages of sacred history. 
To obtain, then, a full and satisfactory revelation of the one only 
and true God —the majestic Divinity Avho tills all the innumer.able 
realms and firmaments of Nature Avith life and inexpressible happi- 
ne.s.s—the sonf must be perfectly honest Avith itself and commune 
Avith cA'ory living thing. Some author s.ays, “ an undevout astron- 
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omer must be mad” ; how much more insane, therefore, must he 
that man, who, by studying the laws and principles—the elements 
and attributes—which make him one with Nature and God, can not 
see and fed more true religion than is known to the idolatrous devotee 
of any book, ])riest, or temple existing on the earth ! To harmonize 
“ Nature with revelation”—to make the chronological history of our 
earth, as written by its geology, confirm precisely Avhat is theolog¬ 
ically asserted in sacred history, as written by Moses—to do this, 
much valuable time and talent have been unfortunately emj^oyed 
and expended. And yet I do not regret this expenditure; because 
]iast errors arc powerful monitors to the sensuous observer in liis 
search after truth ; but, I feel impressed, it is now^ a proper age to 
confess that “revelations” of God in the material and spiritual 
universe and in the Soul—in our deep consciousness—arc the onhj 
revealments which can bo made to perfectly “ harmonize” with the 
mighty declarations of Nature. And how' cheering and encourag¬ 
ing it is to the seeking, yearning, investigating mind, when it dis¬ 
covers its sacred intuitions and honest convictions beautifully and 
concisely expressed, by human language, in any book which some 
illuminated mind, or minds, may have written. With the free, 
heaven-bound soul, the truth is precious wherever found—whether 
“on heathen or Christian ground”—and perfect love for truth 
?asteth out all fear of error! 
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